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At  a iiieeling  of  the  School  Committee,  held  Dec.  31,  1868, 
it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  adopt  the  report  now  submitted 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools,  and  present  it  to 
their  fellow  citizens  as  the  Report  of  this  Committee. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT 


School  Department,  ) 

Lawrence,  Dec.  31,  1868.  ) 

Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee  : 

The  number  of  school  children  in  the  city  of  Law- 
rence between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  on 
the  first  day  of  May  last,  was  reported  by  the  asses- 


sors to  be,  in 

Ward  1,  - - - - 792 

“ 2,  - - - - 852 

“ 3,  - - - - 946 

“ 4,  - - - - 878 

“ 5,  - - - - 517 

“ 6,  - - - - 374 


Making  in  all  4359 


The  number  now  belonging  to  the  different  public 
day  schools  of  the  city,  about  100  of  whom  are  over 
fifteen  years  of  age,  is  2838. 

The  number  in  the  different  private  day  schools  of 
the  city  is  estimated  at  1000. 

There  are  belonging  to  the  free  evening  schook,  of 
persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  about  600. 
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4'lie  school  committee  for  tlie  year  has  been  com- 
posed as  follows : 


IIoN.  X.  r.  II.  jMFLVIX,  ]\Iayor,  ex-officio  Chairman. 


WARD  ONE. 

(i FORGE  RACKARD, 
A.  F.  SCRUTOX. 

AVARI)  TWO. 

(OLRERT  E.  HOOD, 

:\iiLTox  boxxp:y. 

WARD  THREE. 

c;eorge  s.  weaver, 

.1.  C.  ROWKER. 


WARD  FOUR. 

GEORGE  A.  FULLER. 

WARD  FIVE. 

DAXTEL  HARDY, 

IT.  X.  BUTMAX. 

WARD  SIX. 

CALEB  SAUXDERS, 
CHARLES  W.  FLIXT. 


G.  PL  HOOD,  Secretary  and  Suft.  of  Schools. 


GP:0RGE  PACKARD,  ) 

CALEB  SAUXDP3RS,  > Sub-Committee  on  tlie  High  School. 

gp:orge  s.  weaver,  ) 

GEORGPj  S.  WF^AVER,  1 Sub-Committee 

DAXIP^L  HARDY,  > on  the  four  upper  divisions  of  the 

CHARLI{!S  W.  FLIXT,  j Oliver  Grammar  School. 


JOHX  C.  BOWKER,  I Sub-Committee 

H.  X.  BUTMAX,  > on  the  three  lower  divisions  of  the 

A.  F.  SCRUTOX,  ) Oliver  Grammar  School. 


MILTOX  BOXXEY,  -] 

CALPAI  SAUXDI-CRS,  ! Sub-Committee 

CHARLES  W.  PT^IXT,  [ on  the  South  Side  Schools. 
GEORGE  A.  F'ULLIHI,  J 

GEORGP^  PACKARD,  ) Sub-Committee  on 

A.  PL  SCRUTOX,  j Prospect  St.  and  Methuen  St.  Schools. 

GILBERT  E.  HOOD,  ) Sub-Corn,  on  Xewbury  St,  East  Elm 
IMILTOX  B0XXP:Y,  f St.  Sch’s,  and  Oak  St.  Primary  No.  4. 
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G.  S.  WEAVER,  ) Sub-Corn,  on  Oak  St.  Middle,  and  Primaiy 
J.  C.  BOWKPIR,  ) Nos.  1,  2 and  3,  and  Amesbury  St.  Schools. 

GEORGE  A.  FULLER,  Sub-Committee  on  Pine  St.  and  Cross 
St.  Schools. 

DANIEL  HARDY,  ) Sub-Corn,  on  Franklin  St.,  Tower  Hill, 

H.  N.  BUTMAN,  / and  River  Side  Schools. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

The  number  of  schoolhouses  in  the  city  Jan.  1st, 
1862,  was  thirteen. 

From  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Lawrence 
up  to  the  year  1862,  new  schoolhouses  were  built  at 
the  rate  of  one  in  each  year.  From  1862  to  1868 
there  was  not  one  new  schoolhouse  erected  in  the 
city.  During  these  six  years  the  schools  became  so 
crowded,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  use  of  one 
or  two  hired  houses,  that  several  new  houses  were 
needed  to  afford  complete  relief.  In  1867  the  Oliver 
School  House  was  enlarged;  the  new  High  School 
House  was  finished  and  occupied  early  in  the  present 
year.  The  city  now  has  fourteen  school  buildings 
completed,  three  other  buildings  in  temporary  use  for 
school  purposes,  and  one  schoolhouse,  nearly  fin- 
ished, upon  Tower  Hill. 

NEW  SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  establishing  a truant  class,  that  of 
organizing  a school  especially  for  those  pupils  who 
work  a portion  of  the  time  in  the  mills,  and  that  of 
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additional  school  accommodations,  were  referred  by 
the  school  committee  of  1867  to  a special  committee, 
which  reported  to  the  general  committee  at  their 
regular  meeting  in  April  of  the  present  year. 

In  this  report  it  was  recommended  — 

1st.  That  some  more  efficient  means  should  be 
devised  to  counteract  the  great  evil  of  truancy,  and 
that  as  a remedy  for  this  disease  in  its  milder  forms, 
and  to  provide  a school  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  those  pupils  who  are  kept  from  school  to  work  a 
large  portion  of  the  year,  a suitable  room  be  obtained, 
if  possible  in  some  central  locality,  and  an  ungraded 
school  be  organized  for  the  benefit  of  such  scholars 
as  are  on  any  account  irregular  in  their  attendance 
at  school. 

This  plan  was  recommended  as  an  experiment,  and 
the  hope  was  expressed  that  by  it  many  of  the  least 
obstinate  cases  of  truancy  would  be  entirely  over- 
come, and  only  the  more  difficult  cases  be  left  for 
more  severe  treatment.  It  was  also  thought  that  an 
ungraded  school,  where  each  pupil  might  enter  such 
a class  in  each  study  as  he  was  prepared  to  enter, 
and  make  all  the  progress  in  any  of  the  elementary 
branches  that  his  time  in  school,  his  proficiency  in 
the  different  studies,  and  his  capacity  to  learn,  would 
allow,  would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  scholars  that 
are  kept  from  school  a large  portion  of  the  time. 
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than  could  be  any  thoroughly  graded  school,  where 
a fixed  portion  of  study  is  to  be  gone  over  in  each 
term,  and  also  that  the  graded  schools  would  be  ben- 
efitted  by  being  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  these  scholars. 

The  same  committee,  after  thoroughly  investigating 
the  subject,  recommended  the  purchase  of  a lot  on 
Tower  Hill,  not  far  from  the  present  Tower  Hill 
schoolhouse,  and  the  erection  of  a house  thereon  to 
relieve  the  present  school  from  its  crowded  condition, 
and  also  for  the  use  of  a branch  grammar  school,  to 
be  established  in  that  section  of  the  city,  for  scholars 
who  are  qualified  for  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Oliver 
Grammar  School,  but  for  whom  there  is  no  longer 
room  in  that  school.  They  also  recommended  that  a 
lot  should  be  purchased  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  on  the  west  side  of  Newton  Street,  a little  south 
of  and  near  its  junction  with  Kingston  Street,  and  a 
small  house  erected  thereon,  and  a portion  of  the 
present  south  primary  school  be  transferred  to  this 
new  house. 

In  accordance  with  these  several  recommendations, 
a school  lot  has  been  purchased  upon  Tower  Hill, 
and  a two  story  schoolhouse,  with  two  large  rooms 
upon  each  floor,  is  nearly  completed.  A lot  has  also 
been  purchased  upon  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and 
a portion  of  the  south  primary  school  has  been  placed 
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ill  the  engine  house  until  a schoolhouse  shall  be 
erected  for  its  use. 

A small  room  was  obtained  in  the  Hook  and  Ladder 
House  on  Franklin  Street,  and  an  ungraded  school 
was  opened  there  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall 
term. 

This  school  has  been  constantly  full  since  the  first 
few  weeks  of  its  existence,  and  has  seemed  to  be  well 
adapted  to  meet  a growing  public  want.  Several  boys 
have  been  more  benefitted  by  a term  here,  we  think, 
than  they  would  have  been  at  the  jail,  to  which  they 
would  have  gone  for  obstinate  truancy,  or  other 
causes,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  school,  where  they 
are  both  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher  and  the  truant 
officer  at  the  same  time.  A few  others  who  have 
fallen  behind  those  of  their  own  age  in  some  branches, 
or  whose  time  in  school  is  limited,  have  made  good 
progress  in  this  school,  and  deserve  commendation 
for  their  faithful  improvement  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  them.  But  a larger  room  is  needed  to 
accommodate  those  for  whom  the  school  was  intended, 
and  to  give  the  experiment  a full  and  fair  trial. 

PROSPECTIVE  WANTS. 

The  school  in  the  engine  house,  upon  the  south 
side,  has  little  yard  room  excepting  the  streets,  and  is 
poorly  accommodated  in  other  respects.  The  imme- 
diate erection,  therefore,  of  a small  house  to  accom- 
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modate  this  school,  upon  the  lot  recently  purchased 
for  the  purpose,  seems  desirable. 

The  Cross  Street  and  Pine  Street  school  houses 
have  already  more  scholars  than  they  can  conveniently 
accommodate,  while  the  number  of  families,  that 
under  the  present  arrangement  must  patronize  these 
schools,  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  schools  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  are  full, 
and  the  small  children  of  a large  and  growing  neigh- 
borhood, upon  the  south-easterly  portion  of  Prospect 
Hill,  are  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  Pros- 
pect Street  and  Methuen  Street  primary  schools.  The 
subject  of  securing  suitable  school  lots,  and  of  taking 
other  measures  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  school  children  in  these  two  sections  of  the  city, 
is  worthy  of  an  early  consideration. 

The  school  yard,  upon  the  north  side  of  Prospect 
Street  schoolhouse,  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely useless  as  a play  ground,  and  yet  it  might 
undoubtedly  now  be  increased  to  a suitable  size  at  a 
moderate  expense,  and  thus  the  children  there  be 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  exposing  themselves 
to  so  much  danger  as  they  now  do  at  this  street 
crossing. 

One  of  the  Oak  Street  primary  schools  has  been 
located  for  several  years  in  the  Presbyterian  Chapel 
at  the  corner  of  Oak  and  Short  Streets,  which  has 
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been  hired  for  the  purpose  at  an  expense  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  year.  This  school  is  composed 
of  the  smallest  scholars,  and  has  no  yard  accommo- 
dations whatever,  except  by  crossing  to  the  yards  of 
the  schools  upon  the  opposite  side  of  Oak  Street. 
The  boys’  yard  at  the  Oak  Street  schoolhouse  is  so 
small  that  the  street  between  these  two  buildings  is 
usually  thronged  with  boys  at  recess  time.  There  is 
considerable  passing  of  teams  at  this  point  in  the 
street,  and  one  of  the  boys  was  run  over  and  severely 
injured  but  a short  time  ago. 

The  present  Oak  Street  schoolhouse  is  not  con- 
venient, and  was  not  originally  intended  as  a perma- 
nent school  building.  The  city  now  has  an  ample 
lot  upon  Oak  Street  in  the  rear  of  the  Oliver  Gram- 
mar School  House  and  the  High  School  House,  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose,  upon  which  to  erect  a suitable 
house  to  accommodate  all  of  the  Oak  Street  schools. 
It  will  doubtless  soon  be  thought  best  to  dispose  of 
the  present  Oak  Street  schoolhouse,  and  to  erect,  a 
little  farther  towards  the  east,  such  a building  as  these 
schools  require. 

It  is  for  the  school  committee  and  the  city  council 
to  determine  in  what  order  these  wants  shall  be  met, 
and  to  what  extent  the  needed  additions  to  our  school 
accommodations  shall  be  made  during  the  year  1869. 
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DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  CHILDREN. 

There  are  in  the  city  a large  number  of  parents 
who  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a good  education, 
and  who  desire  that  the  public  schools  shall  be  of  a 
high  order,  and  that  their  children  shall  share  all  the 
benefits  such  schools  can  confer. 

To  satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of  such  families 
the  fundamental  branches  of  a thorough  education 
must  be  well  taught,  the  practice  of  the  pupil  therein 
must  be  long  and  varied,  so  that  to  master  the  un- 
known in  these  branches  the  pupil  needs  but  to  con- 
tinue as  he  has  begun.  The  best  course  practicable 
in  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the  High  School  is  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  this  demand,  and  no 
more  than  the  public  good  requires. 

There  is  another  large,  and  in  this  respect,  very 
different  class  of  parents,  whose  own  advantages  for 
early  instruction  have  been  very  limited,  if  indeed 
they  have  enjoyed  any,  and  who  have  but  very  little 
desire  that  their  children  should  be  any  better  edu- 
cated than  themselves.  The  necessities  or  conven- 
ience of  such  requires  the  earliest  possible  income 
from  the  labors  of  the  hands  of  their  children,  and 
many  of  these  parents  will  allow  their  children  no 
more  time  in  the  schools  than  the  law  requires,  and 
some  of  them  not  even  this  unless  they  are  closely 
looked  after.  Some  of  the  children  of  these  parents 
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do  not  get  beyond  the  primary  schools,  and  none  of 
them  beyond  the  middle  schools  or  lower  divisions  of 
the  Grammar  schools.  For  such,  an  ungraded  school 
of  suitable  proportions  and  appointments  would  be 
of  great  benefit,  and  the  city  would  also  be  benefitted 
by  their  better  education. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  parents  in  the  city, 
who  desire  that  their  children  should  have  all  the 
advantages  of  the  schools,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
should  pursue  such  branches  as  drawing  and  music, 
which  are  not  now  taught  in  the  public  schools.  To 
accommodate  such  we  do  not  see  why  drawing  to 
some  extent  should  not  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
Those  who  desire  to  take  lessons  in  music,  if  they 
would  not  endanger  their  health,  must  content  them- 
selves with  slower  progress  in  their  school  studies 
than  they  would  otherwise  make,  and  the  classes,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  done,  should  be  so  arranged  that  such 
scholars  can  take  a portion  of  their  studies  at  a time, 
and  still  in  the  end  receive  the  advantage  of  all  so 
far  as  they  go. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

There  are  sixty-five  teachers  now  employed  in  the 
public  day  schools  of  the  city,  two  having  been  added 
during  the  year,  and  two  more  will  probably  be  re- 
quired at  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  new  school 
house  on  Tower  Hill,  in  February. 
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The  character  and  success  of  our  public  schools 
depend  largely  upon  the  culture  and  attainments,  the 
patience,  industry  and  tact,  the  character  and  bearing 
of  these  sixty  or  seventy  teachers. 

The  best  of  schoolhouses,^  with  abundance  of 
apparatus  and  faultless  text  books,  with  bright  schol- 
ars, whose  parents  desire  them  to  learn,  and  are  will- 
ing that  they  should  study  in  order  that  they  may 
learn,  with  indifferent  teachers  will  furnish  indifferent 
schools.  It  is  to  little  purpose  that  we  are  untiring 
in  our  efforts  to  provide  pleasant  and  comfortable 
school  rooms,  appropriately  furnished  and  surrounded, 
unless  we  are  equally  careful  to  provide  suitable  per- 
sons to  preside  over  them. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  an  appli- 
cant’s attainments  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  and 
geography  are  sufficient  or  not,  but  it  is  more  difficult 
and  more  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  person 
is  adapted  to  the  employment  or  not,  whether  the 
child,  in  imitating  the  language  and  manners  of 
the  teacher,  will  speak  and  act  in  a graceful  and  be- 
coming manner  or  not,  and  whether,  if  the  person 
give  fair  promise  at  first,  he  will  have  the  ability  and 
inclination  so  to  improve  as  to  be  a constant  ornament 
to  the  profession,  always  reasonably  proficient  in  the 
most  improved  methods  of  managing  and  instructing 
schools. 
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The  teachers  of  I.awrence  are,  doubtless,  as  well 
qualified  for  their  places,  as  earnest  and  faithful  as 
the  teachers  of  any  other  similar  place.  And  most 
of  those  who  have  taught  in  the  city  several  years 
have  succeeded  better  this  year  than  any  previous 
year.  This  is  the  result  both  of  experience  and  of 
a constant  effort  to  perform  their  work  in  the  best 
possible  manner. 

In  teaching,  as  in  other  professions,  one  cannot 
remain  the  same ; he  must  either  go  forward  or  back- 
ward. Each  must  find  out  for  himself  new  and  bet- 
ter ways,  or  expect  to  be  left  behind  by  the  multitude 
that  is  moving  on.  It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
the  committee  to  suggest  better  methods,  and  so  far 
as  they  are  able,  to  assist  in  pursuing  them. 

As  one  means  of  assisting  the  teachers  in  keeping 
up  ^^ith  the  progress  of  the  day,  and  securing  that 
improvement  in  our  schools  which  we  all  desire  to 
see  continually  going  on,  the  committee  have  provided 
for  the  occasional  holding  of 

TEACHERS’  MEETINGS. 

In  accordance  with  a rule  adopted  by  the  school 
committee,  teachers’  meetings  have  been  held  from 
time  to  time,  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  at 
which  the  best  methods  of  school  government  and 
instruction  have  been  discussed. 

These  meetings  have  been  interesting  and  it  is 
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thought  profitable.  The  teachers  who  have  been 
present  have  manifested  a desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  means  of  improvement  in  their  calling  as  are 
within  their  reach,  and  a willingness  occasionally  to 
devote  an  evening  to  learning  and  communicating 
such  lessons  as  can  only  be  learned,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  experience. 

It  has  been  found  difficult,  however,  to  fix  upon  a 
time  for  these  meetings,  in  the  daytime  or  evening, 
which  would  accommodate  all  of  the  teachers. 

Besides,  there  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a feeling 
prevalent  among  teachers,  that  time  out  of  school  is 
their  own,  and  so  in  many  respects  it  is;  but  there  is 
an  important  sense  in  which  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  to  the  school  is  not  confined  to  school  hours, 
and  suspended  during  recess  and  vacations. 

Those  teachers,  especially,  who  are  employed  by  the 
year,  are  bound  so  to  use  their  time  out  of  school  as 
to  be  best  fitted  for  the  performance  of  their  duties 
in  school,  and  so  far  as  depends  upon  themselves,  to 
return  to  their  school  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
and  each  day,  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  rest 
afforded,  and  never  voluntarily  so  to  use  this  time  as 
to  unfit  them  for  the  school  room. 

Teachers  expect,  and  have  a right  to  expect,  con- 
tinued improvement  in  school  houses,  books  and  ap- 
paratus, and  committees  expect,  and  have  a right 
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to  expect,  continued  improvement  in  the  cultivated 
manners  of  the  teachers,  and  in  the  methods  of  in- 
structing the  young,  and  that  the  teacher,  of  all  per- 
sons, shall  keep  well  up  with  the  progress  of  the  age 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  public  education. 

Improvement  in  professional  ability  is  like  the 
accumulated  capital  of  the  merchant,  the  property  of 
him  who  has  acquired  it,  and  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing more  for  himself  and  others  than  he  has 
done  before. 

The  demand  that  has  sometimes  been  made  that 
teachers’  institutes  and  associations  should  be  held  in 
term  time,  and  the  schools  suspended,  if  committees 
would  have  their  teachers  enjoy  the  advantages  these 
afford,  appears  to  us  all  wrong. 

We  think  that  the  compensation  should  be  such, 
and  the  vacations  so  arranged  as  to  afford  ample  time 
and  means  for  rest,  recreation  and  improvement,  and 
that  such  improvement  as  the  teacher  ought  to  find 
outside  of  the  school  room  should  be  sought  at  such 
times,  and  in  such  a way  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
school. 

If  these  meetings  fail  to  interest  teachers  in  vaca- 
tion or  out  of  school  hours,  there  is  some  fault,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  either  in  the  meetings  or  in  the  teachers, 
and  both  committees  and  teachers  are  interested  in 
ascertaining  what  the  fault  is  and  what  the  remedy. 
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Perhaps  one  difficulty  is  that  teachers  tire  of  lectures 
year  after  year  upon  the  same  or  similar  subjects,  for- 
getful of  the  importance  of  being  “ stirred  up  by  way 
of  remembrance,”  and  would  prefer  illustrations  with 
such  classes  and  under  such  circumstances  as  they 
are  required  to  teach. 

Perhaps  one  of  our  schools,  without  injury  to  it- 
self, might  be  made  a kind  of  training  school,  where 
the  teachers  could  occasionally  see  classes  managed 
in  a model  way,  and  where  young  teachers  and  those 
desirous  of  teaching  in  our  schools  could  be  drilled 
for  a time  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  expe- 
rienced teachers,  the  committee  and  the  superintend- 
ent. Thus,  their  aptness  to  teach  and  to  govern,  and 
their  peculiar  fitness  for  different  schools  could  be 
judged  of  to  some  advantage,  and  much  time  be 
saved  and  many  mistakes  avoided. 

Such  schools  are  becoming  somewhat  common,  and 
are  thought  to  be  of  much  service.  The  best  teach- 
ers however,  will  usually  find  a way  to  perform  the 
duties  of  each  term  more  satisfactorily  than  those  of 
the  preceding  term. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  all  teachers  are  not  zeal- 
ous in  their  efforts  to  attain  a higher  degree  of 
excellence  may  be  that  many  are*  over-worked, 
and  many,  instead  of  feeling  pride  and  satisfaction 
in  their  profession,  are  rather  ashamed  of  their  em- 
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ployment,  and  look  upon  it  as  a drudgery  only  to  be 
endured  so  long  as  necessity  requires.  But  the 
position  of  a teacher  is  one  of  honorable  toil,  and 
if  it  is  not  so  considered,  the  fault  is,  at  least  in 
part,  that  of  the  community,  which  suffers  because 
it  does  not  properly  regard  its  benefactors. 

SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

Government  has  always  been  considered  necessary 
in  a good  school.  It  is  as  desirable  to  study  and 
practice  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  order  in  a 
school,  as  the  best  methods  of  communicating  in- 
struction. 

But  little  complaint  has  been  heard  during  the 
past  year  upon  this  subject.  In  most  of  our  schools 
the  movements  appear  to  be  orderly,  and  yet  free  from 
undue  restraint;  in  some  there  is  seen  more  confusion 
than  is  pleasant,  and  in  some  the  iron  rule  of  unbend- 
ing authority  is  too  often  manifest.  To  obtain  a well 
directed  and  orderly  industry  in  such  a way  as  to 
increase  the  pupils’  respect  for  order,  and  improve  at 
the  same  time  his  manners  and  his  mind,  is  the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved. 

That  school  is  best  governed  which  is  in  the  best 
condition  to  perform  its  appropriate  work.  Neither 
the  muscles  of  the  body  nor  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
should  be  paralyzed  with  fear,  nor  should  a child 
be  kept  walking  on  eggs  all  the  livelong  day,  beset 
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by  bristling  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  upon  every 
hand,  so  that  it  requires  more  care  and  mental  effort 
to  avoid  losing  in  deportment  than  it  does  to  learn 
all  the  lessons  of  the  day.  The  mind  grasps  and 
comprehends  a difficult  problem  or  a new  idea  in  less 
time,  and  with  less  effort,  when  no  other  thought  is 
constantly  demanding  attention.  There  must  be  order 
in  the  school  room,  as  there  must  be  law  in  society, 
but  penalties  should  no  more  be  always  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  well  disposed  pupil  than  prisons 
should  be  always  in  the  mind  of  the  good  citizen. 

A school  will  develop  into  a pandemonium  as  surely 
as  the  universe  would  return  to  chaos  without  the 
presence  of  a governing,  controlling  power.  Would 
that  the  influence  of  the  teacher  might  pervade  and 
control  the  school  as  gently,  as  imperceptibly,  and  yet 
as  effectually,  as  the  forces  of  nature  control  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  control  of  a school  should  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, so  full,  and  at  the  same  time  so  gentle  and  easy, 
that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  will  be  so  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  teacher  that  the  pupil 
will  feel  entirely  free  from  restraint  and  embarrass- 
ment, whilst  complying  exactly  with  the  wishes  of  the 
teacher. 

Some  teachers  possess  by  nature,  or  have  ac- 
quired an  influence  that  goes  out  from  them  with 
little  if  any  apparent  consciousness  or  effort  on  their 
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part,  and  quietly  and  gently  settles  down  over  a school 
room,  making  everything  that  is  crooked,  straight, 
and  everything  that  is  rough,  smooth.  If  in  addition 
to  this  influence  the  teacher  is  able  to  find  profitable 
employment  for  the  pupil,  of  such  character  and  vari- 
ety that  the  mind  shall  be  in  constant  exercise  with- 
out exhaustion,  the  management  of  the  school  is  easy, 
and  the  manners  agreeable. 

TEACHERS’  HOMES, 

There  are  few  employments  in  which  a man  or  a 
woman  wears  out  more  rapidly  than  in  that  of  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts.  And 
the  laborer  in  no  department  of  toil  more  needs  a 
cheerful  home,  where  the  body  and  the  mind  may 
each  be  rested  and  refreshed.  Yet  few  of  our  female 
teachers  who  do  not  reside  in  the  city,  are  able  to  find 
such  a home.  And  those  who  are  compelled  to  room 
in  one  place  and  take  their  meals  in  another,  find  the 
expense  very  disproportionate  to  their  salaries.  The 
compensation  of  our  teachers,  when  regarded  by  itself, 
compares  favorably  with  that  in  other  similar  places, 
but  there  is  probably  no  place  in  Massachusetts,  not 
even  excepting  Boston,  where  it  is  so  difficult  and  so 
expensive  for  teachers  to  find  suitable  homes  and 
boarding  places.  If  there  are  more  families  in  the 
city  that  would  like  to  furnish  each  a good  home  to 
one  or  more  of  our  female  teachers,  at  reasonable 
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prices,  they  would  confer  a favor  upon  the  teachers 
and  the  schools  of  the  city  by  making  it  known. 

THE  FREE  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

This  school  meets  with  increasing  favor  and  pat- 
ronage, and  has  opened  this  season  with  such  num- 
bers that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  divide  it,  and 
to  hold  it  four  evenings  in  a week,  instead  of  two  as 
heretofore. 

It  is  open  during  the  present  winter  on  Monday 
and  Thursday  evenings  for  women  and  girls,  and  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  for  men  and  boys. 

On  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  the  rooms  in  the 
basement  of  the  City  Hall  are  crowded.  On  Monday 
and  Thursday  evenings  there  are  nearly  as  many 
present  as  can  be  made  comfortable,  except  in  one 
of  the  small  rooms  which  is  not  used  upon  these 
evenings. 

It  is  believed  that  no  greater  public  benefit  is  in 
any  way  derived  in  this  city  from  a similar  expendi- 
ture. Should  more  ample  and  more  convenient  ac- 
commodations be  in  any  way  provided  for  this  school 
it  would  be  a public  benefaction. 

The  school  continues  under  the  excellent  super- 
vision of  the  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Wilson,  city  missionary, 
assisted  by  able  and  faithful  teachers. 

CHANGES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Miss  Sarah  Brickett,  first  assistant  in  the  Oliver 
Grammar  School,  resigned  early  in  the  year,  and 
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is  now  second  assistant  in  the  Brimmer  Grammar 
School,  of  Boston.  Miss  Sarah  P.  Sanborn,  principal 
of  the  Biver  Side  School,  resigned  her  place  here  in 
order  to  take  a position  in  a private  school  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Miss  Sarah  II.  Harding,  principal  of  the 
Prospect  Street  Primary  School,  resigned  her  position 
in  the  spring,  and  now  resides  in  Methuen  in  a home 
of  her  own.  Miss  Clara  A.  Hayes  accompanied  her 
father’s  family  to  the  West  in  the  summer  vacation, 
and  has  not  returned.  By  these  changes  the  city 
lost  some  of  its  most  faithful  and  most  successful 
teachers.  May  they  be  as  fortunate  in  their  new  po- 
sitions as  they  were  in  our  public  schools.  Two 
other  teachers,  whose  names  are  still  upon  our  list, 
have  been  absent  during  the  entire  year,  on  account 
of  sickness.  One  has  been  absent  from  the  same 
cause  since  the  first  of  February,  two  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fall  term,  and  one  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter  term.  There  have  also 
been  several  cases  of  necessary  absence  for  a few 
weeks  or  months  during  the  year,  of  those  who  are 
now  in  school.  Such  new  teachers  have  been  em- 
ployed as  these  absences  rendered  necessary,  and  two 
teachers  have  been  added  to  our  number  during  the 
year,  one  in  the  ungraded  school  and  one  in  the  new 
primary  school  upon  the  south  side.  A few  changes 
have  also  been  made  in  the  locations  of  teachers. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  names,  present  salary  and  location  of  the  several 
teachers,  and  the  dale  of  their  entrance  into  the  service  of  the  city : 


High  School, 


“ (Music,) 

Oliver  Grammar  School, 


it 


it 


it 


South  Grammar 


School, 


Prospect  Street  Middle  School, 

Elm  Street 

Newbury  St,reet 

Oak  Street 

Amesbury  Street 

ii 

Franklin  Street 

Cross  Street 

South  Side 

Tower  Hill 

ii 

i<  fC 

Pine  Street 

ii 

Prospect  St.  Primary  School,  - 

Elm  Street 

Newbury  Street 

ii 

Methuen  Street 

“ No.  1 

((  ii 

((  ii 

No.  2 

Oak  Street 

“ No.  1 

ii  it 

“ No.  2 

ii  ii 

“ No.  3 

ii  ii 

“ No.  4 

Amesbury  Street 

(( 

(( 

Franklin  Street 

ii  ii 

‘1 

Cross  Street  “ 

Pine  Street  “ 

it  it  it 

Tower  Hill  “ 

«(  a i( 

Riverside  “ 

South  Side  “ 

“ <t  (( 

((  tt  K 

Ungraded  School,  “ 
* Absent  on  leave. 


No.  1 
No.  2 


Albert  C.  Perkins, 

Miss  J.  S.  Gerrish, 

Miss  M.  Packard, 

Miss  Clara  E.  Glover, 
Reuben  Merrill, 

John  L.  Brewster, 

^Miss  Abby  Hale, 

Miss  Josephine  Abbott, 
Miss  E.  F.  Sanders, 
Miss  A.  L.  Abbott, 

Miss  M.  A.  Newell, 

Miss  A.  C.  Eastman, 
Miss  Ella  S.  Bodwell, 
Miss  N.  M.  Gardner, 
Miss  A,  E.  Shepard, 
Miss  M.  E.  Cook, 

*Miss  H.  M.  Bean, 

Miss  E.  R.  George, 

Miss  A.  C.  Plumley, 
Afiss  C.  M.  Sweet, 

Miss  Ella  M.  Stiles, 
Miss  Emily  F.  Dodge, 
Miss  Pamelia  J.  Ladd, 
Miss  C.  AI.  Taylor, 

J.  K.  Cole, 

Aliss  C.  E.  Barnard, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Wood, 
*Mis8  S.  C Ilervey, 
*Miss  C.  F.  Abbott, 
*Mis8  A.  C.  Andrews, 
Miss  Hattie  A.  Wasson, 
Miss  A.  W.  Morrison, 
Miss  Lena  Mallard, 

Miss  R.  F.  Doane, 

Miss  A.  A.  Parsons, 
*Mis8  Rebecca  Gray, 
Aliss  A.  A.  McMurphy, 
Miss  L.  J.  Faulkner, 
Miss  M.  Thompson, 
Miss  J ulia  P.  Tompkins, 
^Miss  E.  W.  Richardson 
Miss  Alary  F.  How, 
Aliss  Emma  F.  Durrell, 
Miss  E.  A.  Stephens, 
Miss  Laura  A.  Bailey, 
Miss  Hannah  R.  Bailey, 
Miss  E.  J.  Danforth, 
Miss  Arvesta  J.  Bailey, 
Miss  H.  L.  Cole, 

Miss  S.  C.  Alorrison, 
Miss  J.  Cummings, 

Miss  L.  P.  Stevens, 

Miss  Agnes  McKay, 
Aliss  F.  A.  Reed, 

Miss  E.  C.  Bailey, 

Miss  C.  Hawley, 

Miss  Hattie  M.  Doane, 
Miss  M.  J.  AVells, 

Miss  H.  L.  Ambrose, 
Miss  L.  L.  Gordon, 
^Miss  Anna  Chandler, 
Miss  Geoi-gia  J.  McCoy, 
Aliss  R.  R.  Kempton, 
Miss  I.  H.  Pratt, 

Miss  Rubie  M.  Allen, 
Miss  Ellen  E.  Durrill, 
Miss  Ella  M.  Dow, 

Aliss  S.  J.  H.  Ward, 
Miss  L.  Josie  Knight, 
Miss  M.  D.  Anderson, 
Miss  M.  Emma  Norris, 
Miss  Frances  M.  Smith, 
Miss  Susan  George. 


September,  1863 
January,  1852 
May,  1863 

August,  1868 
September,  1866 
October,  1865 
May,  1851 

June,  1863 

September,  1864 
September,  1858 
January,  1866 
April,  1856 
January,  1866 
October,  1864 
January,  1864 
January,  1661 
May,  1862 

September,  1865 
October,  1865 
September,  1866 
January,  1867 
January,  1865 
December,  1867 
September,  1865 
February,  1865 
June,  1863 
September,  1868 
June,  1863 
August,  1866 
September,  1864 
February,  1868 
September,  1855 
October,  1862 
December,  1859 
September,  1353 
June,  1861 
August,  1868 
December.  1855 
January,  1865 
December,  1866 
April,  1850 
April,  1868 
January,  1867 
May,  1867 

February,  1867 
April,  1868 
September,  1865 
August,  1868 
April,  1855 
Alarch,  1857 
December,  1863 
December,  1864 
January,  1868 
July,  1858 

March,  1858 
June,  1861 
December,  1863 
June,  1852 

April,  1857 
December,  1854 
January,  1858 
February,  1868 
Alarch,  1858 
December,  1855 
February,  1867 
September,  1867 
August,  1868 
September,  1862 
August,  1868 
September,  1865 
April,  1858 
April,  1867 
April,  1868 


$2,000 

700 

525 

500 

400 

1,800 

500 

500 

450 

450 

450 

450 

450 

450 

450 

450 

450 

450 

450 

450 

450 

450 

425 

450 

1,200 

450 

400 

450 

425 

450 

400 

450 

450 

400 

450 

450 

400 

450 

450 

375 

450 

400 

400 

450 

450 

350 

450 

350 

450 

400 

450 

450 

375 

450 

450 

450 

450 

450 

400 

450 

400 

375 

450 

400 

450 

375 

400 

400 

400 

450 

350 

425 

400 
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Tlic  following  table  contains  the  record  of  attendance  in  the 
various  schools  of  the  city  for  each  term  in  the  year.  The  whole 
number  belonging  to  any  school  includes  all  who  were  members  of 
the  school  for  two  weeks  or  more. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


The  following  persons  graduated  from  the  High  School  in 
July,  1868  : — 

Classical  Departments — Wm.  P.  F'rost,  Jk. 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


Alice  E.  Birtwell, 
Isabel  M.  Browning, 
Charles  F.  Buxton, 
Frank  G.  Churchill, 
Ida  M.  Coburn, 

Ida  M.  Cutler, 

Emma  K.  Dane, 
Martha  A.  Gould, 
Maria  E.  Herrick, 
Georgietta  Houston, 


Chester  E.  Hudson, 
Virginia  H.  Farnsworth, 
Mary  E.  Lathrop, 
Charles  A.  Morgan, 
Tristam  R.  Newell, 
Addie  C.  Richards, 
Walter  R.  Rowe, 
Amelia  P.  Tompkins, 
Charlotte  F.  Tyler, 
Edric  a.  Wade. 


EXPENDITURES. 

The  Committee  have  expended  during  the  year  the 


following  amounts : — 

Teachers’  Salaries $33,240  26 

Janitors’  “ 1,705  91 

Fuel 4,310  17 

Repairs  of  School  Houses 1,754  22 

Repairs  of  School  Furniture 153  50 

Rent 215  00 

Ringing  school  bell 60  00 

Coal  Cellar  at  the  Boiler  House 318  62 

Desks  and  Furniture  for  new  High  School  House 1,097  20 

Desks  for  Cross  St.  Primary,  and  other  new  Furniture.  335  96 

Furnace  in  Cross  St.  House 215  00 

Books,  Stationery,  and  Supplies 671  17 

Cleaning  Schoolhouses 269  35 

Printing,  including  last  annual  report 313  74 

Repairing  Stoves  and  Furnaces 270  92 

Miscellaneous  expenses 301  72 


Total $45,232  64 
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COXCLUSIOX. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  acknowledge  our  gratitude 
to  the  Great  Kuler,  that  our  number  has  continued 
unbroken  during  the  year,  that  harmony  has  pre- 
vailed in  all  our  councils,  and  that  a good  degree  of 
success  has  followed  the  faithful  efforts  of  the  teach- 
ers in  all  of  our  schools. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


G.  E.  HOOD,  SuPT.  OF  Schools. 


DEDICATION 
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OF  THE 

NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


This  building  was  dedicated  Wednesday,  February 
5th.  The  following  account  of  the  exercises  is  taken 
from  the  Lawrence  American  of  the  next  day. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  and  beautiful  structure 
just  completed  for  the  use  of  the  High  School  of  this 
city,  on  Haverhill  street,  opposite  the  Common,  took 
place  Wednesday  afternoon,  in  the  exhibition  room 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  building.  The  room, 
which  will  accommodate  two- thirds  as  many  persons 
as  the  City  Hall,  was  filled  to  oyerflowing,  many 
being  compelled  to  stand.  The  platform  was  occu- 
pied by  the  members  of  the  City  Government,  the 
city  clergy,  and  invited  guests.  A great  many  per- 
sons were  present  from  Methuen  and  the  Andovers. 

G.  E.  Hood,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  presided. 
The  exercises  were  commenced  by  the  formal  deliv- 
ery of  the  building  to  the  School  Committee.  His 
Honor,  Mayor  Melvin,  in  doing  this  spoke  as  follows  : 
Ladies  axd  Gentlemen  ; — 

By  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  the  duty  is  made  imperative 
upon  cities  and  towns  to  provide  ample  accommodations  and  suf- 
ficient means  for  the  support  of  schools  within  their  respective 
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limits.  Oiir  laws  also  provide  that  these  schools  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  a committee  especially  created  for  that  purpose. 
Tlie  City  Council  having  performed  its  required  duty  in  erecting 
this  building,  I now  propose,  as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee, to  transfer  it  to  the  School  Committee,  to  be  by  them 
dedicated  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  erected. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  School  Committee,  in  behalf  of 
the  City  Government  of  Lawrence,  I entrust  to  your  care  and 
management  this  structure,  to  be  by  you  consecrated  to  the  noble 
purpose  of  intellectual  culture.  And  in  order  that  the  recipient 
of  its  advantages  may  be  better  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life, 
and  to  nobly  act  his  part  in  the  future  of  this  mighty  country, 
it  is  assented  that  the  surrounding  influences  should  be  of  the  most 
liberal  character,  that  here  within  these  walls,  no  narrow,  bigoted, 
or  iutolerent  spirit  should  be  allowed  to  dwarf  the  growth  of  the 
noblest  gift  of  our  nature.  We  believe  that  with  a free  and  un- 
trammelled development  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  possessor 
will  be  enabled  to  stand  amid  the  conflicts  of  life,  a true  repre- 
sentative of  the  noblest  work  of  God.  Gentlemen,  when  I look 
back  upon  years  of  long  and  untiring  eiforts  in  the  interest  of 
the  schools  of  Lawrence,  and  consider  the  high  standard  they 
have  attained,  I feel  entire  confidence  in  leaving  this  important 
trust  in  your  charge. 

Mr.  Hood  replied  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  of  the  City  Council  : — 

In  behalf  of  the  School  Committee,  the  guardians  of  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  city,  I thank  you  for  the  noble  edifice 
now  placed  under  our  care. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  School  Committee  to  suggest  to  the  City 
Government  the  need  of  more  ample  and  more  convenient  rooms 
for  our  High  School,  which  was  slowly  but  steadily  increasing  its 
numbers,  outgrowing  its  accommodations,  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthening  its  hold  upon  the  public  esteem.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  City  Government  to  supply  the  need,  and  well  has  this 
duty  been  performed.  Our  city  has  been  wont  to  meet  any 
emergency  that  has  arisen,  and  assume  any  necessary  burden 
with  the  buoyant  courage  of  youth  and  the  persevering  energy  of 
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matiirer  years.  It  has  been  no  trifling  task  for  a young  and  rap- 
idly growing  city,  with  an  industrious  but  far  from  wealthy  pop- 
ulation, to  provide  schoolhouses  for  the  new  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren that  have  so  often  appeared  in  our  midst  almost  as  suddenly 
as  though  they  had  sprung  up,  like  Jonah’s  gourd,  in  a night ; no 
trifling  task  to  keep  pace,  in  our  means  of  education,  with  the 
towns  and  cities  around  us  that  can  draw  upon  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  more  than  a century. 

Yet  LaAvrence,  AAuth  its  Avorking  men,  and  Avorking  Avomen  too, 
has  rejoiced  that  the  children  could  haA^e  so  much  greater  advan- 
tages for  education  than  their  parents  had,  and  has  readily  pro- 
\dded  the  means  as  soon  as  they  could  be  profitably  used. 

The  City  Government,  in  proAuding  the  elegant  and  commodious 
structure  we  have  noAV  assembled  to  dedicate  to  the  purposes  of 
education,  responded  no  more  readily  to  this  last  call  made  upon 
it  for  a neAA^  school  edifice,  than  it  aauII  respond  to  other  similar 
calls  Avhich  Avill  necessarily  soon  be  made  upon  it  for  similar 
purposes. 

The  school  children  noAA"  Avaiting  to  be  provided  for  in  our  city 
are  not  members  of  the  High  School ; they  are  those  Avho  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  members  of  the  loAver  schools,  and  AAdio  need  instruc- 
tion more  than  do  those  avIio  are  farther  advanced. 

So  large  and  costly  a house  may  not  be  needed  again  for  many 
years,  but  such  as  shall  be  needed  Avill  undoubtedly  be  Avillingly 
provided. 

God  has  given  to  the  city  its  richest  inheritance,  its  greatest 
hope,  the  children  in  our  schools.  The  city  provides  liberal 
means  for  their  education,  it  remains  for  the  School  Committee 
to  see  to  it  that  these  means  are  faithfully  used  for  the  object  de- 
signed. And  that  a merciful  Providence  may  enable  you  and  us, 
the  City  Government  and  the  School  Committee,  the  parents  and 
the  teachers,  Avisely  to  co-operate  in  educating  the  youth  of  the 
city,  and  that  this  ncAv  house  may  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  a Avholesome  education,  is  the  prayer  of  us  all. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Fisher  then  addressed  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  after  which  there  was  singing  by  members  of 
the  High  School,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Reuben 
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Merrill,  who  presided  at  the  piano.  The  audience 
were  then  addressed  by  J.  J.  Doland,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Common  Council. 

Mr.  Doland  was  followed  by  Pev.  George  Packard, 
who  made  an  address  giving  a history  of  the  schools 
since  the  organization  of  the  town. 


IIISTOllICAL  ADDRESS  BY  REV.  GEO.  PACKARD. 

When  a 3"ouug  man  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  occupies 
a new  position,  and  feels  that  he  is  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
man’s  estate.  Very  often  he  reviews  the  way  over  which  he  I:  as 
passed,  and  recalls  the  struggles  and  discouragements,  the  efforts 
and  hopes  which  have  been  his  experience.  Our  municipal  organ- 
ization having  become  twenD’-one  years  of  age,  some  members  of 
the  school  committee  thought  that  the  present  occasion,  which  is 
certainly  a marked  one  in  our  histoiy,  miglit  be  employed  by  some 
one  in  recalling  the  struggles  and  discouragements,  the  efforts  and 
hopes,  through  which  the  school  committee  have  passed ; that  a 
review  of  our  school  life  would  be  of  great  interest  to  some,  and 
not  destitute  of  interest  to  any.  As  for  twenty  years  I have  been 
intimately  associated  with  the  schools  of  our  town  and  city,  it  was 
thought  that  I could,  as  knowingly  as  any,  make  this  brief  review. 

In  1845,  when  the  Essex  Company  commenced  operations  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  which  now  constitutes  Lawrence,  the  por- 
tion north  of  the  Merrimac  was  a part  of  Methuen,  and  the  portion 
south  of  the  river  was  a part  of  Andover.  There  were  in  the  terri- 
tory three  one-story  schoolhouses,  looking  like  those  which  were 
then  to  be  seen  in  the  sparsely  populated  districts  of  Massachusetts, 
one  of  the  two  in  the  Methuen  portion  giving  no  perceptible  evi- 
dence that  it  had  ever  been  painted  ; the  other  showing  that  it  had 
once  been  painted  red,  while  the  one  on  the  south  side  still  retained 
a yellowish  tinge.  Our  fathers  were  nobly  desirous  that  every  child 
should  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  Education,  and  the}"  provided 
schools  for  them,  but  they  seemed  to  think  little  of  making  the 
schoolhouse  comfortable  or  attractive.  In  these  houses,  one  upon 
Tower  Hill,  the  second  at  the  intersection  of  what  are  now  Prospect 
and  East  Haverhill  Streets,  and  the  third  on  the  south  side,  near 
the  intersection  of  the  Lowell  road  and  the  Turnpike,  there  were 
summer  and  winter  schools  of  a few  weeks  duration. 
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In  the  year  1846,  the  Essex  Company  erected  a schoolhouse 
between  Haverhill  and  Tremont  Streets,  where  a school  was  opened 
under  the  direction  of  the  Methuen  school  committee,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  by  Nathaniel  Ambrose  as  teacher.  He  commenced  with 
twenty-five  scholars,  but  before  the  expiration  of  its  first  year  it 
numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars. 

April  17,  1847,  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Law- 
rence was  signed  by  the  Gov'ernor,  and  April  26  there  was  a town 
m3eting  for  the  choice  of  officers.  The  whole  number  of  votes 
thrown  was  164.  A school  committee  of  three  was  chosen, — James 
D.  Herrick,  Dan  Weed  and  Wm.  D.  Lamb,  M.  D.,  two  of  whom 
are  still  residents  of  our  city.  At  their  second  meeting  it  was  voted 
that  one  male  teacher  and  five  female  teachers  be  employed,  Mr. 
Ambrose  as  male  teacher  in  the  Essex  Company’s  house,  Miss  Rob- 
inson for  the  Durant  District,  Miss  Ford  for  the  Tower  Hill  District, 
Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Abbott  for  the  Free  Will  Baptist  vestry,  and 
Miss  Odell  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Daring  this  year,  a story  and  a half  schoolhouse  was  built  on 
Jackson  Street,  where  the  Unitarian  church  now  stands,  and  a sim- 
ilar one  upon  the  Lowell  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  held  March  1858,  a school  committee 
of  five  were  chosen,  consisting  of  J.  D.  Herrick  of  the  previous 
committee,  and  N.  W.  Harmon,  H.  F.  Harrington,  Lyman  Whiting 
and  Geo.  Packard,  three  of  whom  are  still  residents  of  the  city. 
The  committee,  early  in  the  year,  and  after  consultation  with  Hon. 
Horace  Mann  and  other  distinguished  educators,  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  schools,  which  with  our  small  territorial  area,  was  deemed 
the  best  for  us,  consisting  of  primary,  and  intermediate  or  middle, 
schools,  scattered  over  the  territory  of  the  town  ; one  grammar 
school  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river  in  some  central  position, 
one  grammar  school  upon  the  south  side,  and  one  high  school  for 
the  whole  town.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  held  March 
13,  a sub-committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  town’s  finance 
committee  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  additional  room  for  four 
hundred  scholars,  and  the  obligation  of  the  town  by  statute  to  pro- 
vide a High  School.  The  finance  committee  reported  in  favor  of 
an  appropriation  of  $12,500  for  the  erection  of  an  edifice  of  the 
capacity  demanded. 

April  3,  a male  teacher  was  placed  over  the  Grammar  School  on 
the  south  side.  April  13,  Geo.  A.  Walton  was  elected  master  of 
the  Grammar  School  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  which  was 
then  kept  in  the  Jackson  Street  house.  Mr.  Walton’s  connection 
with  that  school  was  commenced  April  17,  1848,  and  was  continued 
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witliout  interruption  until  the  summer  of  1864 ; and  during  these 
more  than  16  years  he  was  the  earnest,  devoted  teacher,  under 
wliose  management  the  school  was,  what  one  of  our  reports  said  of 
it, — an  admirably  ordered,  well  instructed  and  happy  Grammar 
School. 

At  the  school  committee  meeting  held  Xov.  14,  1848,  Rev.  Mr. 
Harrington  reported  the  gift  of  school  apparatus  from  Gen.  II.  K. 
Oliver,  and  the  following  vote  was  passed:  “ That  as  Gen.  Oliver 
has  tendered  to  the  committee  the  gift  of  a valuable  philosophical 
and  astronomical  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  High  School  of  this 
town,  his  generous  offer  be  gratefully  accepted,  and  the  chairman 
be  authorized  to  receive  the  same  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the 
donor.”  At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held  Nov.  21,  it  was  voted 
“ That  the  upper  rooms  of  the  new  school  house  be  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  the  front  room  of  the  lower  story 
be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  High  School.” 

1849,  January  17,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  T.  Curtis  was  examined,  and 
elected  teacher  of  the  High  School. 

The  time  for  dedicating  the  new  schoolhousc  on  Haverhill  Street 
was  fixed  for  January  30,  and  at  a meeting  of  the  school  committee 
the  evening  previous,  it  was  voted, — and  I copy  these  votes  from  the 
records, — it  was  voted,  “To  j)i’oceed  to  the  choice  of  a name  for 
the  new  schoolhouse.”  Voted,  “ That  the  school  to  be  hereafter 
kept  in  the  school  house  on  Haverhill  Street  in  the  Town  of  Law- 
rence, shall  bear  the  name  of  the  Oliver  School,  and  that  this  name 
shall  be  publicly  announced  by  the  chairman  of  school  committee 
in  the  words  of  the  above  vote.” 

The  dedication  of  the  house  took  place  as  arranged,  January  30, 
and  of  the  eight  persons  who  took  part  in  these  dedication  services, 
three  have  died.  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  who  read  the  Scriptures, 
Charles  H.  Bigelow  and  David  I.  Clark,  Esq’s,  who  made  addresses ; 
of  the  remaining  five.  Rev.  D.  L.  Barrows,  who  offered  prayer. 
Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  Rev.  Mr.  Whiting,  Gen.  Oliver,  and  Rev. 
Geo.  Packard,  who  made  addresses,  one  only  is  now  a resident  of 
this  city. 

January  31,  the  committee  met  at  the  Oliver  School  House,  and 
after  examination  seventeen  were  admitted  to  the  High  School. 
September  4,  of  that  same  year,  another  examination  of  candidates 
took  place,  but  none  were  admitted. 

The  High  School  continued  under  the  sole  charge  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
with  about  twenty  scholars,  until  that  number  was  increased  by 
the  admission  of  twenty-two  scholars,  September  2,  1850,  seven  only 
without  qualification.  October  24,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Hooker  was  elected 
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assistant  teacher,  whose  subsequent  course  fully  sustained  the  high 
expectations  formed  from  her  appearance  and  examination. 

During  the  municipal  year,  ending  March  1,  1850,  the  Amesbury 
Street  schoolhouse,  the  Newbury  Street  schoolhouse,  and  the 
schoolhouse  on  Tower  Hill,  which  was  called  the  Pine  Grove  school- 
house,  were  built.  During  the  year  ending  March,  1851,  abetter 
schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the 
residence  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Andrews,  and  also  the  Cross  Street  house, 
and  a one-story,  and  what  was  considered  a temporary  house  on 
Oak  Street,  in  the  rear  of  the  Oliver  School  House.  A plan  was  also 
submitted  by  the  school  committee  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Oliver  School  House,  by  building  a transverse  section,  three  stories 
in  height,  furnishing  in  the  upper  story  a large  and  commodious 
hall,  and  in  the  second  and  first  stories,  eight  rooms.  At  the  close 
of  our  fourth  municipal  year  there  were  seventeen  distinct  schools 
under  the  care  of  twenty-five  teachers,  and  having  an  attendance  of 
1470  scholars. 

From  the  first,  the  town  met  with  prompt  liberality  eveiy  reason- 
able demand  made  by  the  school  committee,  but  those  demands 
could  not  be  properly  anticipated.  Neither  the  town  authorities 
nor  the  school  committee  had  data  by  which  they  could  calculate 
with  certainty  the  school  accommodations  that  would  be  required 
in  any  specified  time.  The  school  report  for  the  year  ending  March 
1850,  says  : “ When  the  Oliver  School  House  was  planned,  no  idea  of 
a Grammar  School  was  associated  with  the  premises,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Jackson  Street  house  would  accommodate  the  Gram- 
mar School  on  this  side  of  the  river,  for  an  indefinite  period.  But 
before  the  walls  were  up  it  was  found  necessary  entirely  to  alter 
the  plan,  and  the  Grammar  School  was  placed  in  its  upper  story, 
with  seats  for  184  scholars.”  And  although  the  house  was  dedicated 
January  30,  1849,  the  report  farther  states,  the  accommodations  it 
furnishes  have  long  been  insufficient.  In  the  report  of  the  next 
year  from  March  31,  1850  to  March  31,  1851,  when  advocating  the 
necessary  enlargement  of  the  building,  the  committee  said  : “It is  a 
matter  of  profound  thanksgiving  on  our  part,  in  view  of  our  ofiicial 
responsibility,  that  we  are  not  answerable  for  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  the  children  of  this  town.  Our  predecessors  recom- 
mended that  a new  house  should  be  built  for  the  middle  and  pri- 
mary schools  now  kept  in  the  Oliver  house,  and  the  rooms  they  had 
occupied  be  devoted  to  the  Grammar  School,  adding;  This  ar- 
rangement will  answer,  it  is  hoped  for  several  years.  Several 
years?  It  was  not  several  months, — indeed  the  arrangement  had 
not  been  carried  into  effect  before  the  increase  of  scholars  was  such 
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as  to  leave  everything  worse  olf  than  before.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  children,  the  report  farther  says,  are  now  waiting  for 
room  in  the  Oliver  School  House.”  With  good  reason,  therefore, 
the  committee  urged  the  addition  of  the  large  transverse  section. 

Since  that  addition  was  made  there  has  never  been  the  uncom- 
fortable pressure  of  necessity,  so  very  difficult  to  provide  for,  that 
for  so  many  years  harassed  the  committee. 

In  the  year  ending  March  1852,  the  Unitarian  vestry,  which  was 
on  Jackson  Street,  and  had  been  for  some  3"ears  occupied  as  a 
school  house,  was  purchased  and  removed  to  the  intersection  of 
Xewbury  and  Elm  Streets,  and  has  been  and  is  known  as  the  Elm 
Street  schoolhouse. 

In  the  year  1854,  the  Hampshire  Street  schoolhouse,  called  in 
the  late  school  reports,  the  Pine  Street  house,  and  the  Franklin 
Street  schoolhouse  were  built. 

In  the  }^ear  1856,  the  small  one-story  schoolhouse,  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  Lawrence  was  found  at  what  is  now  the  junction 
of  Prospect  and  East  Haverhill  Streets,  and  which  had  been  several 
times  repaired  and  improved,  gave  place  to  a two-story  schoolhouse 
of  a similar  plan  with  the  other  wooden  schoolhouses  in  the  city, 
and  the  one-story  house  on  Oak  Street  was  converted  into  a two- 
story  house,  furnishing  four  rooms  for  one  middle,  and  three  graded 
primary  schools,  and  this  same  year  an  addition  of  a second  room 
for  the  primary  school  was  made  in  the  Amesbury  Street  house. 

In  1860,  the  Grammar  School  House  on  the  south  side  was  moved 
to  the  spot  which  it  now  occupies,  and  a large  addition  made  to  it, 
so  that  up  to  this  time  the  primary,  middle  and  grammar  schools 
of  that  part  of  the  town  have  been  accommodated  in  that  one  build- 
ing. The  rooms  of  the  lower  class  of  schools  are  becoming  so 
crowded  that  some  additional  room  must  be  at  once  provided  for 
them. 

In  1861,  a two-story  schoolhouse  of  wood  was  built  at  the  corner 
of  Lowell  and  ^Margin  Streets,  at  the  foot  of  Tower  Hill,  and  the 
Pine  Grove  house  was  removed  from  the  summit  to  the  southern 
base  of  the  hill  for  the  accommodation  of  the  primary  school  chil- 
dren between  the  hill  and  the  river. 

In  1862,  the  schoolhouse  at  the  intersection  of  Methuen  and  Xew- 
bury Streets  was  built,  the  last  addition  made  to  our  schoolhouses. 

The  school  committee,  when  pressed  above  measure  for  room  to 
furnish  sittings  to  the  children  clamoring  for  admission  to  our 
schools,  have  resorted  to  the  religious  societies  for  their  lecture 
rooms  and  vestries,  and  oftentimes  with  no  little  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  those  societies  have  allowed  their  use.  We  have  occu- 
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pied  such  rooms  or  houses  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist,  the  First  Bap- 
tist, the  Lawrence  Street  Congregational,  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional, the  Unitarian  and  the  Presbyterian  societies,  in  the  last  of 
which  we  now  have  a primary  school. 

In  May,  1866,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted 
by  the  school  committee. 

Whereas.  The  present  accommodations  of  the  Oliver  Grammar 
School  building  are  insufiicient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  school, 
and  whereas  the  room  now  occupied  by  the  Oliver  High  School  is 
much  needed  for  the  Oliver  Grammar  School,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  City  Council  take  measures  to  secure  a new  building  for  the 
Oliver  High  School,  at  as  early  a day  as  is  practicable.” 

In  the  year  1865,  under  Hon.  Milton  Bonney  as  Mayor,  the  City 
Government,  in  anticipation  of  this  necessity,  with  prudent  fore- 
sight, secured  suitable  grounds  for  the  erection  of  such  a building, 
and  the  City  Government  of  1866,  under  Hon.  Pardon  Armington 
as  Mayor,  obtained  plans,  contracted  for  and  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  such  a building  as  shall  meet  the  present  and  prospective 
wants  of  the  school. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  past  year,  anticipating  the  removal  of  the 
High  School  to  the  house  designed  for  its  use,  alterations  were 
made  in  the  Oliver  Grammar  School  House  for  the  better  accommo- 
dation of  its  pupils.  As  a commodious  hall  was  to  be  provided  in 
the  High  School  building,  which  could  be  used  by  the  Grammar 
School  at  its  annual  exhibitions,  the  hall  of  the  Grammar  School 
building  was  divided  into  three  rooms,  one,  a large  room  capable 
of  seating  half  of  the  school  for  general  exercises  in  music,  etc., 
and  two  other  rooms  of  the  same  size  as  in  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing for  the  use  of  a division  of  the  school  or  a section  of  a division. 
In  the  summer  vacation,  the  front  portion  of  the  building  was  raised 
one  story  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  same  elevation  with  the  transverse 
portion,  and  there  was  built  a spacious  and  most  convenient  stair- 
way, with  ample  clothes  rooms  for  the  scholars  of  each  school  room. 
There  are  now  in  the  Oliver  School  House  sixteen  rooms  occupied 
by  classes,  and  the  large  room,  which  can  seat  comfortably  four 
hundred  children.  The  building  will  allow  of  eight  hundred  and 
forty  scholars,  and  we  pronounce  it,  in  the  arrangement  of  its  rooms, 
its  spacious  and  safe  stairways,  its  commodious  clothes  rooms,  in- 
deed in  all  of  its  interior  arrangements,  a house  which  we  believe  is 
not  equalled,  certainly  not  excelled,  by  any  in  the  State. 

From  this  general  review  of  our  schools,  let  me  now  speak  par- 
ticularly of  the  High  School. 
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In  1848,  in  tlm  second  year  of  our  municipal  organization,  meas- 
ures were  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a High  School.  In 
November  of  that  year,  Gen.  Oliver  made  a donation  of  valuable 
philosophical  and  astronomical  apparatus  for  its  use. 

1849,  January  17,  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Curtis  was  elected  teacher  of 
the  High  School,  and  January  31,  seventeen  were  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  school. 

1850,  September  2,  twenty-two  scholars  were  admitted,  and  Octo- 
ber 24  Miss  Sarah  B.  Hooker  was  elected  assistant. 

1857,  July,  Mr.  Curtis  resigned  the  office  of  Principal,  much  to 
the  regret  of  the  committee,  and  for  the  remaining  four  weeks  of 
the  term  Rev.  Henry  F.  Harrington  kindly  officiated  in  his  place. 

1851,  September,  Mr.  C.  J.  Fennel,  who  the  committee  had 
elected  to  the  office  of  Principal,  entered  upon  his  duties,  with  Miss 
Hooker  as  assistant. 

1852,  January  21,  Miss  Hooker  resigned  her  position,  a stejD,  as 
the  school  rei^ort  says,  deeply  lamented  by  the  committee  and  the 
school,  with  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  and  the  many  who  had 
witnessed  her  peculiar  aptness  in  teaching.  The  committee  very 
fortunately  obtained  the  temporary  services  of  Miss  Jane  S.  Gerrish, 
who  was  very  soon  elected  as  assistant,  an  office  which,  notwith- 
standing the  many  attempts  to  take  her  from  us,  she  has  retained 
to  this  day  with  the  highest  credit  to  herself,  and  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  successive  committees. 

In  July,  1853,  Mr.  Fennel,  to  the  regret  of  the  committee,  resigned 
the  Principalship  of  the  school,  to  take  a ijrofessorship  in  Antioch 
College,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Samuel  J Pike,  then  a tutor  in  Bowdoin 
College,  Maine,  was  elected  to  the  position,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  September. 

A louder  call  being  made  to  Mr.  Pike  from  the  school  committee 
of  Somerville,  he  resigned  his  position  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Fall  term  of  1856.  His  three  years  of  service  were 
faithfully  and  acceptably  passed,  and  he  left  us,  to  the  regret  of  the 
committee,  the  pupils  and  their  parents. 

In  June,  1856,  Miss  Harriet  C.  Hovey  was  elected  as  second  as- 
sistant, and  in  this  same  month  Gen.  Oliver  generously  donated  to 
the  school  department,  for  the  benefit  of  the  High  School,  a fine 
engraving  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  also  one  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill,  together  with  busts  of  Cicero,  Demosthenes, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Franklin  and  Washington,  and  statuettes  of  Galileo, 

* Bowditch,  Dante,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Tasso,  Ariosto  and  Petrarch. 
They  have  adorned  the  walls  of  the  High  School  room  in  the  Oliver 
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School  House,  and  at  the  donor’s  request  they  are  transferred  to  the 
school  room  of  this  new  building. 

For  a few  months  after  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Pike,  the  position 
of  Principal  was  filled  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Farrar,  and  May  2,  1857, 
Mr.  William  J.  Rolfe  was  elected  to  the  office.  After  a service  of 
four  and  a half  years,  on  Aug.  27th,  18G1,  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, which  was  reluctantly  accepted  b}'  the  committee,  with  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

Re’iolved,  That  the  School  Committee  of  Lawrence  hereby  ex- 
press their  just  appreciation  of  the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  Mr. 
Kolfe,  during  his  connection  with  the  Oliver  High  School  as  Princi- 
pal, of  his  mode  of  instruction,  well  adapted  to  awaken  a spirit  of 
inquiry  and  research,  and  of  the  high  standard  to  which  his  labors 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  raise  the  school ; and  that  we  hereby 
commend  him  to  others  as  a thorough  and  critical  scholar  and  an 
excellent  instructor. 

For  three  months  succeeding  Mr.  Rolfe’s  resignation,  the  com- 
mittee were  enabled  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Val- 
pey,  a highly  competent  instructor  in  another  institution  then  in 
vacation.  Dec.  1,  1861,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Boltwood,  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  office  of  Principal,  entered  upon  his  duties. 

May  8,  1863,  Miss  Hovey,  after  seven  years  cheerful  and  faithful 
labor,  resigned  the  situation  of  assistant,  which  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  Miss  Marcia  Packard.  In  June  of  that  year  Mr.  Bolt- 
wood  resigned  his  situation,  which  was  temporarily  filled  by  Mr. 
I.  H.  Ward  from  the  Theological  school  at  Andover. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  Aug.  5,  1863,  Mr.  Albert  C. 
Perkins  was  elected  Principal,  and  he  entered  upon  his  duties  Sept. 
7.  Although  eflforts  have  been  made  elsewhere  to  obtain  his  valu- 
able services,  he  still  remains  with  us,  and  while  we  congratulate 
our  city  that  with  teachers  who  have  proved  themselves,  in  their 
long  service,  so  well  qualified  for  their  positions,  our  High  School 
is  to  occupy  this  structure,  beautiful  in  appearance  and  convenient 
in  all  its  arrangements ; we  would  also  congratulate  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  school,  that,  freed  from  the  annoyances  to  which 
they  have  been  subject,  they  are  to  be  the  occupants  of  a building 
so  complete  in  its  proportions  and  so  well  adapted  to  meet  the  j)res- 
ent  or  future  wants  of  the  school. 

The  largest  number  of  scholars  in  the  High  School  was  in  1865, 
when  in  the  summer  term  there  were  98  in  attendance.  There  are 
various  reasons  why  the  number  of  High  School  scholars  with  us 
is  small,  compared  with  the  High  School  pupils  in  other  towns  or 
cities.  One  is,  in  our  new  city,  the  families  who  are  not  compelled 
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to  i)iit  the  children  to  some  business  as  soon  as  they  have  completed 
tlndr  grammar  scliool  course  is  comparatively  small ; and  another 
is  that  the  school  was  constituted  at  its  very  commencement,  in 
fact  as  well  as  name,  a High  School.  Dr.  Sears,  \vho  succeeded 
Hon.  Horace  IMann  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  re- 
marked at  one  of  his  visits  here,  “You  have  adopted  a good  school 
system,  the  best,  I think,  for  you,  and  what  is  very  much  to  your 
credit  and  the  advantage  of  your  school,  you  have  strictly  adhered 
to  it.” 

His  remarks  had  special  reference  to  our  High  School.  In  our 
standard  of  admission  to  the  High  School  we  have  so  differed  from 
other  places  that  children  have  come  from  other  High  Schools  who 
were  not  qualified  for  admission  to  the  first  division  of  our  Gram- 
mar School,  and  some  who  have  gone  from  the  second  and  third 
divisions  of  our  Grammar  School  have  been  received  into  the  High 
Schools  of  the  towns  where  their  families  moved.  Successive  com- 
mittees have  regretted  that  the  number  of  our  High  School  pupils 
was  so  small,  but  they  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  increase  that 
number  by  lowering  the  standard  of  admission,  firmly  persuaded 
as  they  were  that  such  a step  would  seriously  impair  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  the  school. 

In  a letter  received  by  the  school  committee,  dated  Jan.  27,  1868, 
from  Gen.  Oliver,  he  adds  to  what  he  has  already  given  to  the  High 
School  two  engravings  in  mezzo-tinto,  of  historic  interest,  copied 
from  celebrated  paintings  by  Sir  Benjamin  West.  One  rejDresent- 
ing  that  most  impressive  scene  of  the  return  of  Regulus  to  Carth- 
age, in  compliance  with  his  verbal  promise,  after  having  made  be- 
fore the  Senate  of  Rome  a speech  against  the  acceptance  of  a treaty 
proposed  by  the  Carthagenians,  and  the  other  representing  the  cer- 
emonies in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  at  Carthage,  when  Hanni- 
bal, a lad  then  of  nine  years  of  age,  under  the  instigation  of  his 
father  Hamilcar,  swore  eternal  hostility  against  Rome.  “I  request,” 
he  says,  “that  these  may  be  suspended  in  the  new  school  room  of  the 
High  School.  With  my  earnest  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of 
all  the  educational  means  of  your  city,  means  most  vitally  important 
in  a manufacturing  community,  and  congratulating  you  that  at 
length  so  noble  a topstone  has  crowned  your  system  of  public  in  • 
struction, 

I remain  as  ever,  faithfully  your  friend, 

HENRY  K.  OLEV^ER.” 

Those  engravings  are  suspended  upon  the  walls  of  the  school 
room  below,  as  requested  by  the  donor. 
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It  is  now  about  nineteen  years  since  the  brick  schoolhouse  on  Ha- 
verhill street,  two  stories  high,  and  affording  rooms  for  a primary, 
middle,  grammar  and  high  schools,  was  dedicated.  It  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  paper  of  that  day  a beautiful  edifice.  We  surely 
can  use  that  language  in  reference  to  the  building  which  to-day  is 
dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the  High  School,  and  we  can  use  that  lan- 
guage without  any  fear  that  those  who  live  twenty  years  from  this 
day  will  be  disposed  to  criticise  the  epithet  employed.  It  is  a 
beautiful  edifice.  We  can  point  to  it  with  pride,  and  we  all  of  us 
surely  would  express  the  hope,  that  the  sehool  to  be  convened  here, 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  its  teachers  and  pupils, 
may  be  in  proper  correspondence  with  the  symmetrical  proportions 
and  appropriate  finish  of  the  building  that  is  this  day  dedicated  to 
its  service. 


Hon.  John  A.  Goodwin,  of  Lowell,  the  first  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  Lawrence,  then  addressed  the 
meeting. 

After  noticino;  the  circumstances  under  Avhich,  on  the  night  be- 
fore,  he  was  invited  to  come  to  this  gathering,  he  remarked  that 
there  is  good  cause  for  congratulation  of  those  who  were  engaged 
early  in  work  for  tlie  schools  of  Lawrence,  that  with  the  limited 
means  then  afforded,  their  efforts  should  have  been  crowned 
with  so  grand  a result.  Those  who  set  out  the  feeble  plant  will 
rejoice  at  the  stately  tree  of  after  years.  He  could  not  but  think 
that  the  early  laborers  in  this  vineyard  were  entitled  to  some 
credit  for  their  share  in  this  great  development.  In  the  history 
just  given,  the  worthy  author  has,  strangely  enough  for  him,  been 
guilty  of  great  misrepresentation  and  wrong  and  injustice  to  one 
man,  and  that  person  is  Rev.  Geo.  Packard,  who  has  done  more 
than  any  living  man  for  the  schools  of  Lawrence.  It  is  said  by 
travellers  that  a country  may  be  known  by  its  temples,  and  so 
should  they  be  known  by  their  schoolhouses,  and  every  visitor  to 
Lawrence  could  not  but  experience  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  such 
an  edifice  as  this.  There  is  work  to  be  done  yet.  We  must 
see  that  the  lower  schools  are  right.  There  can  be  no  good 
high  schools  if  there  is  not  good  training  below.  Education 
must  be  properly  commenced  in  the  primary  school.  It  was  an 
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old  fjisliioned  and  exploded  idea  that  a person  of  the  smallest  cal- 
ibre was  suited  for  a primary  school  teacher,  and  that  but  small 
salaries  should  he  paid  to  them.  Kirk  Boot,  who  built  many  of  the 
Lowell  mills,  said  he  always  spent  more  money  below  the  surface, 
in  erecting  them,  than  above  it.  If  the  foundation  was  right  the 
superstructure  was  sure. 

3Ir.  Goodwin,  after  some  other  remarks  of  this  nature,  in- 
dulging in  reminiscences  of  the  early  days  of  the  schools,  alluded 
to  Mr.  James  D.  Herrick,  an  active  friend  of  the  schools,  to  Mr. 
Geo.  A.  AValton,  tlie  veteran  schoolmaster,  from  whose  school 
had  graduated  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women,  who  held  him  in  respect  and  gratitude.  After  speaking 
of  the  Normal  schools  of  the  State,  he  remarked  that  he  trusted 
that  the  history  of  the  schools  of  this  city,  just  read,  would  be 
enlarged  and  put  in  print,  that  the  world  might  see  what  obstacles 
had  been  overcome  by  perseverance.  As  the  school  department 
advances,  the  wisdom  of  adopting  the  highest  standard  for  the 
high  school  becomes  more  apparent.  He  presumed  his  friend 
alluded  to  a neighboring  high  school  in  his  remarks  about  other 
towns.  In  some  places  scholars  are  admitted  because  an  older 
brother  or  sister  is  in  the  school,  or  on  account  of  their  age,  as 
if  three  extra  years  of  a dunce  were  entitled  to  consideration.  It 
is  better  to  have  one  hundred  in  the  school  with  a high  stand- 
ard than  three  hundred  with  a low  one. 

After  a tribute  to  the  early  fathers  of  the  State  for  their  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  education,  he  said  that  we  should  see  to  it  that  we 
do  our  work  as  well  with  our  means  as  they  did  with  theirs,  for 
we  are  responsible  to  the  future,  and  should  strengthen  the  link 
as  it  passes  through  our  hands. 

Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  was  then  introduced. 

He  spoke  of  the  erection  of  this  magniticent  edifice  as  a tribute 
of  the  people  of  Lawrence  to  a great  cause,  and  a pledge  of  what 
they  would  do  in  the  future.  The  civil  condition  of  a state  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  social  condition.  Equality  in  one  was  equality 
in  the  other.  He  spoke  of  the  early  efforts  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  laws  upon  the  subject,  commencing  in  1635,  of 
the  times  when  the  hardy  settlers  fought  the  Indians  with  one 
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hand  and  defended  the  schools  with  the  other,  of  the  present  state 
laws  with  regard  to  high  schools,  and  of  the  number  in  the  State. 
His  remarks  were  eloquent  and  instructive. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Weaver,  and  Hon.  Abner  J.  Phipps  of 
Medford,  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  followed, 
and  made  most  interesting  addresses. 

Mr.  Albert  C.  Perkins,  Principal  of  the  school, 
was  then  called  upon. 

He  remarked  that  experience  had  impressed  upon  him  and 
upon  others  that  there  was  not  only  no  royal  road  to  learning  but 
no  easy  road.  The  path  had  been  full  of  obstacles,  pitfalls  and 
difficulties,  and  at  present  was  still  an  up-hill  one,  though  lighter, 
more  pleasant  and  invigorating  than  of  old,  and  he  and  those 
with  him  felt  that  a generous  public  had  done  all  in  their  power 
to  aid  them  in  the  path  in  which  they  were  to  tread.  It  was  his 
pleasant  task  to  express  their  gratitude  for  what  had  been  done. 
They  regarded  it  as  an  approval  of  the  cause  of  public  education. 
One  of  old  had  said  that  if  he  could  find  a resting  place  for  his 
lever  he  could  lift  the  world.  He  had  unwittingly  attained  his 
aspirations,  for  his  great  thoughts  had  been  the  lever,  and  the 
human  mind  the  resting  place.  In  the  education  of  youth  the 
means  of  instruction  must  be  changed  as  mankind  advanced,  not 
by  discarding  the  experience  of  centuries,  but  by  adding  to  it  the 
developments  of  the  present,  and  such  he  trusted  would  be  the 
plan  adopted  in  this  city.  He  rejoiced  in  the  thought  suggested 
by  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  this  afternoon,  when  he  spoke  against 
a narrow,  bigoted  and  intolerant  policy  in  the  management  of  our 
public  schools.  He  rejoiced  with  him  that  the  public  treasure  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  public  efforts  of  Massachusetts  can  not  be 
given  to  the  support  of  any  narrow,  intolerant  and  bigoted  sect, 

Mr.  Perkins  alluded  to  the  process  day  by  day  of  erecting  this 
building.  Those  who  saw  it  complete  had  little  idea  of  the  slow 
details  of  the  work.  He  hoped  to  see  his  fellow-citizens,  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  his  pupils,  often,  not  only  on  days  of 
exhibition,  but  trusted  they  would  seek  acquaintance  daily,  that 
they  might  observe  the  progress  of  the  Avork  of  instructing  youth 
from  the  foundation  up.  The  facilities  which  had  now  been 
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afforded  would  inspire  teachers  and  scholars  with  new  life,  and 
they  hoped  to  show  the  gratitude  they  felt  by  the  work  that  they 
should  do. 

Mr.  Walton  closed  the  speaking.  The  exercises 
were  interspersed  with  singing,  and  the  doxology 
was  sung  at  the  close.  The  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  Rev.  Mr.  Babbit  of  Andover. 

In  the  evening  the  hall  was  again  well  filled,  and 
addresses  were  made  by  Messrs.  Bonney,  Stevens, 
Thompson,  Knowles,  Knox,  Park,  Rollins,  Tarbox 
and  Moore.  There  were  also  letters  read  from  Wm. 
J.  Rolfe,  a former  master,  F.  E.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  High  School  Alumni,  Rev.  H.  F.  Har- 
rington, a former  Superintendent,  and  Gen.  H.  K. 
Oliver,  Ex-Mayor.  The  letter  of  Gen.  Oliver  ex- 
pressed deep  regret  that  severe  illness  prevented  him 
from  being  present,  and  requested  that  the  apparatus, 
specially  donated  by  him  to  the  Oliver  High  School, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  new  building. 


Rules  of  School  Committee. 


CHAP.  I. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

The  School  Committee  is  constituted  in  accordance  with  the 
General  Statutes,  chap.  38,  §16,  and  consists  of  the  Mayor,  who 
shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  two  persons  from’ 
each  ward.  The  Committee  thus  constituted  shall  have  the  care 
and  superintendence  of  the  public  schools,  and  shall  appoint 
from  their  number,  or  otherwise,  a Secretary,  to  be,  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  said  Committee,  Superintendent  of  Schools ; 
and  the  compensation  of  such  Secretary  shall  be  determined  from 
year  to  year,  by  the  City  Council,  on  recommendation  of  the  School 
Committee. 


CHAP.  II. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOARD. 

1.  — The  meeting  for  organization  shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
following  the  first  Monday  in  January,  at  7 1-2  o’clock,  P.  M.  In 
case  of  any  failure  to  meet  at  that  time,  the  Mayor  shall  cause  a 
meeting  for  organization  to  be  called  as  soon  thereafter  as  prac- 
ticable. 

2.  — The  first  business,  after  the  necessary  preliminaries,  shall  be 
the  election,  by  ballot,  of  a Secretary,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  They  shall  also  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  a standing  sub-committee  for  each  school. 
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CHAP.  III. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

SECTION  I.— CHAIRMAN. 

1.  — The  Chairman  shall  perform  the  usual  duties  of  a presiding 
officer. 

2.  — He  shall  appoint  all  committees,  whose  appointment  is  not 
especially  provided  for,  nor  otherwise  directed  by  the  Board. 

3.  — lie  may  also  direct  the  Secretary  to  call  a special  meeting 
whenever  he  may  deem  it  expedient. 

SECTION  II.— SECRETARY. 

1.  — The  Secretary  shall  have  the  charge  of  the  Records,  and  of 
all  other  papers  of  the  Board,  and  shall  keep  a full  and  fair  record 
of  all  its  transactions ; all  of  which  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  any  member  of  the  Board. 

2.  — He  shall  notify  each  stated  or  special  meeting  of  the  Board 
at  least  one  day  previous  to  such  meeting ; shall  notify  the  chair- 
man of  every  committee  appointed,  stating  the  commission  and  the 
names  of  the  members  associated  with  him ; shall  call  extra  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  by  the  direction  of  its  chairman,  or  at  the  request 
of  a majority  of  its  members ; shall  notify  instructors  elect  of  their 
appointment,  and  give  such  other  notices  as  the  Board  may  direct. 

SECTION  III.— SUPERINTENDENT. 

1.  — He  shall  act  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Board, 
and  under  its  direction  shall  have  the  supervision  of  the  school 
lands,  houses,  apparatus,  and  books.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  exer- 
cise a personal  supervision  over  all  the  schools,  and  to  see  that 
the  prescribed  studies  are  carefully  pursued,  and  that  the  best 
methods  of  discipline  are  maintained ; for  which  purpose  he  may 
exercise  the  full  power  and  authority  of  the  Board,  enforcing  and 
carrying  into  full  effect  all  its  rules,  regulations  and  orders,  in 
relation  to  discipline  and  instruction.  He  shall  exert  his  personal 
influence  to  secure  as  general  and  regular  attendance  as  possible. 
He  shall  endeavor  to  raise  the  character  of  every  school,  keeping 
himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  the  general  progress  of 
education. 

2.  — Whenever  the  principal  teacher  in  any  school  shall  report 
to  the  Superintendent  that  the  conduct  of  a pupil,  either  in  or  out 
of  school,  is  such  that  his  example  is  injurious  to  the  other  pupils, 
he  shall  examine  the  case  without  delay,  and  if,  in  his  opinion,  the 
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pupil  has  been  duly  admonished,  he  may  suspend  such  pupil  from 
the  school,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board. 

3.  — The  Superintendent  may,  for  sufficient  cause,  grant  to  teach- 
ers leave  of  absence  for  periods  not  exceeding  two  weeks  in  length, 
and  employ  a suitable  substitute  during  such  absence ; and  such 
substitute  shall  be  paid  as  is  hereinafter  provided,  in  chap,  iv,  sec. 
17.  He  shall  also  temporarily  provide  a supply  for  any  vacancy 
that  may  occur,  until  action  shall  be  had  upon  the  case  by  the 
Board. 

4.  — The  Superintendent  may  grant  to  each  teacher  leave  of 
absence  for  one  half  day  in  each  term,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting, 
under  his  direction,  other  schools,  and  at  such  times  may  either 
close  the  school  of  the  absent  teacher,  or  employ  a substitute. 

5.  — It  shall  be  his  duty  to  aid  the  Board  in  the  examination  of 
all  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  exercise  a general  super- 
vision over  all  examinations  for  promotion  from  one  school  or  grade 
to  another. 

6.  — No  scholar  shall  be  admitted  to  any  school  except  during 
the  first  week  of  each  term,  without  the  permission  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, who  may  permit  a pupil  to  enter  any  school  for  which  he 
may  be  qualified,  at  any  time  during  a term,  and  may  give  permis- 
sion to  a pupil  residing  in  one  district  to  attend  school  in  another, 
provided  it  shall  not  be  to  the  inconvenience  of  such  school. 

7.  — Whenever  a pupil  in  any  school  fails  to  keep  pace  with  his 
class,  the  case  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent,  who  may 
place  such  pupil  in  a class  more  nearly  corresponding  to  his  attain- 
ments, subject  to  appeal  to  the  Board. 

8.  — The  Superintendent  shall  make  a report  in  writing  to  the 
Board,  containing  information  relating  to  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement;  whenever  the 
Board  so  require,  a general  report  shall  be  prepared  by  him  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year. 

9.  — All  bills  for  the  expenses  of  the  School  Department  must 
be  presented  to  the  Superintendent,  and  he  shall  examine  them, 
and  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  any  item  that,  in  his  opinion, 
needs  especial  notice.  Bills  for  the  salary  of  persons  in  the  regular 
employ  of  the  Board  may  be  approved  by  the  Superintendent,  but 
all  other  bills  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  examination,  and 
be  transmitted,  after  approval,  to  the  City  Auditor,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Committee  on  Accounts. 

• 10. — He  shall  devote  such  amount  of  time  to  his  duties,  and  keep 
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such  office  hours  — of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  — as  the 
Board  may  deem  necessary.  The  room  of  the  Board  shall  be  his 
office,  and  also  the  general  depository  of  the  books  and  papers  of 
the  School  Department.  He  shall  furnish  to  the  order  of  the 
teachers  all  necessary  blanks,  registers,  and  blank  books,  and  text 
books  for  their  own  use  and  the  use  of  their  indigent  pupils.  He 
shall  have  authority  to  cause  all  such  repairs  to  be  made  as  are 
immediately  needed,  either  for  the  schoolhouses  or  furniture. 

11. — He  shall  call  together  the  teachers,  once  at  least  in  each 
term,  in  order  that  they  may  interchange  their  views  on  the  various 
points  of  instruction  and  discipline. 

SECTION  IV.— STANDING  SUB-COMMITTEES. 

1.  — It  shall  be  the  general  duty  of  each  standing  Sub-Committee 
to  advise  with,  and  assist  the  Superintendent  in  the  supervision  of 
the  schools  for  which  such  Committee  may  have  been  appointed. 

2.  — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sub-Committees  to  visit  the 
schools  to  which  they  may  be  appointed,  at  least  once  each  term, 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  condition  thereof  and  the  methods 
pursued  by  the  teacher. 

3.  — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  and 
assist  the  Superintendent  in  reference  to  all  matters  relating  to 
the  schools,  whenever  he  may  seek  their  advise  or  assistance. 

CHAP.  IV. 

TEACHERS. 

1.  — The  teachers  shall  be  elected  annually  in  the  month  of  June. 

2.  — All  new  teachers  shall  pass  a probation  of  three  months 
from  the  time  of  entering  upou  their  duties,  before  their  election 
shall  be  fully  ratified. 

3.  — In  commencing  and  dismissing  their  schools,  teachers  shall 
punctually  observe  the  prescribed  hours  for  so  doing ; though  this 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  retention  of  a pupil  for  a time 
after  school,  in  case  of  unfaithfulness. 

4.  — The  teachers  shall,  each  morning,  open  their  schools  with 
religious  services,  including  at  least  the  reading  of  a portion  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  simultaneous  repetition,  by  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
of  the  Lord’s  prayer. 

5.  — The  teachers  shall  prepare  themselves  to  instruct  their  sev- 
eral classes  faithfully,  impartially,  and  effectually ; and  in  all  their 
intercourse  with  pupils  they  are  required  to  strive  to  impress  upon 
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them,  by  precept  and  example,  the  great  importance  of  personal 
application  and  perseverance  in  their  studies. 

6.  — The  teachers  are  also  required  to  give  prominence  to  the 
inculcation  of  morality  and  virtue,  teaching  their  pupils  to  culti- 
vate habits  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  of  good  order,  and  to 
avoid  idleness,  truancy,  falsehood,  deceit,  and  profane  and  indecent 
language,  conforming  their  influence  to  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  words  following  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth: “It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  Professors  and 
Tutors  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several  Col- 
leges, and  of  all  Preceptors,  and  Teachers  of  Academies,  and  all 
other  instructors  of  youth,  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and 
instruction,  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a sacred  regard  to 
truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence, 
sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation,  and  temper- 
ance, and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  foundation  of  human 
society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a republican  constitution  is 
founded ; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to 
lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above  mentioned  vir- 
tues to  preserve  and  perfect  a republican  constitution,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happi- 
ness, and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the  oppo- 
site vices. — General  Statutes,  chap.  23,  §7. 

7.  — They  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  avoid  corporal  punishment, 
using  it  only  as  the  last  resort ; and  whenever  its  infliction  becomes 
necessary,  they  shall  make  a memorandum  of  the  offence,  the 
name  and  age  of  the  offender,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  pun- 
ishment, and  shall  notice  also  whether  it  was  inflicted  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  offence,  and  transmit  the  memorandum  to  the 
Superintendent. 

8.  — ^For  violent  or  gross  opposition  to  authority,  a principal 
teacher  may  suspend  a pupil,  but  the  case  must  forthwith  be  re- 
ported to  the  Superintendent  for  ultimate  decision. 

9.  — Whenever  the  conduct  of  any  pupil,  in  or  out  of  school,  be- 
comes injurious  to  the  good  order  of  the  school,  or  the  morals  or 
subordination  of  the  pupils,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of 
said  pupil  to  report  the  case  to  the  Superintendent. 

10.  — It  is  also  required  of  the  teachers  to  exercise  a strict  super- 
vision over  their  school  buildings,  furniture,  books,  and  premises, 
to  guard  them  from  injury,  and  at  close  of  school  each  day  they 
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shall  personally  see  that  the  doors,  windows  and  gates  are  properly 
fastened. 

11.  — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  teachers  to  attend  to  the  tem- 
perature and  ventilation  of  their  school  rooms;  and  such  means 
shall  be  used  at  recess,  at  the  close  of  school,  and  at  other  times, 
both  in  summer  and  winter,  as  shall  effectually  change  the  air  in 
the  rooms. 

12.  — The  teachers  shall  immediately  give  notice  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  all  repairs  and  supplies  that  may  be  needed,  of  any 
depredations  that  may  be  committed  upon  school  property,  or  of 
additional  security  necessary  to  the  same,  and  also  of  delinquency 
on  the  part  of  the  janitors  in  performing  their  duties. 

13.  — In  case  of  the  sickness  of  a teacher,  or  other  unavoidable 
detention  from  school,  such  teacher  shall  give  immediate  informa- 
tion to  the  Superintendent,  and  if  the  absence  continues  till  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board,  it  shall  be  reported  by  the  Superintend- 
ent to  the  Committee. 

14.  — No  teachers  shall  admit  any  pupil  from  another  district, 
without  permission  from  the  Superintendent. 

15. — Each  principal  teacher  shall  promptly  fill  all  the  blanks  in 
the  school  register,  which  shall  be  kept  open  for  the  inspection  of 
visitors ; and  shall  also,  on  or  before  the  close  of  each  term,  furnish 
the  Superintendent  with  a written  statement  of  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  for  the  term,  the  average  number  belonging,  the  average 
attendance,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attendance,  together  with  a state- 
ment of  the  general  condition  of  the  school,  and  of  any  special 
characteristics  that  may  exist. 

16.  — All  teachers  acting  as  principals  shall  keep  a catalogue  of 
the  books  in  their  schools  belonging  to  the  city,  and  preserve  the 
same  for  the  use  of  the  Board,  and,  in  connection  with  the  items  of 
attendance,  shall  report  to  the  Superintendent  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  these  books. 

17.  — Whenever  any  teacher  is  absent,  and  the  place  is  supplied 
by  another,  the  salary  of  the  absent  teacher  shall  cease  during  such 
absence,  unless,  upon  a presentation  of  the  case  to  them,  the  Board 
shall  vote  otherwise,  and  the  compensation  of  the  substitute  shall 
be  at  the  same  rate  as  is  paid  new  teachers  in  the  same  position. 

18.  — In  the  schools  where  there  are  assistant  teachers,  no  such 
assistant  shall  leave  the  premises  during  school  hours  without  the 
knowledge  and  permission  of  the  Principal. 
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19.  — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  teachers  to  acquaint  them- 
selves thoroughly  with  the  school  regulations,  and  they  will  be 
held  responsible  for  any  violation  of  them  that  comes  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

20.  — Teachers  intending  to  leave  their  schools  must  give  a 
month’s  notice  of  such  intention  to  the  Superintendent,  except  in 
very  special  cases. 


CHAP.  V. 

JANITORS. 

1. — All  Janitors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  School  Committee, 
on  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  and  shall  observe  such 
regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  School 
Committee. 


CHAP.  VI. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

1.  — The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms;  the  first  term 
commences  eight  weeks  after  the  Monday  following  the  Friday  which 
precedes  the  fourth  day  of  July,  and  closes  on  the  Friday  next  pre- 
ceding the  annual  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  second  term  com- 
mences in  two  weeks  from  the  next  Monday,  and  closes  with  the 
Friday  preceding  the  annual  Fast  Day.  The  third  term  begins  in 
two  weeks  from  the  next  Monday,  and  closes  on  the  Friday  before 
the  fourth  day  of  July. 

2.  — The  schools  shall  not  be  kept  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons,  Fast  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  Washington’s 
Birthday,  and  Christmas,  nor  on  Saturday  of  the  last  week  of 
each  term ; and  such  teachers  as  desire  actually  to  be  present  at 
the  stated  meetings  of  the  Essex  Couqty  Teachers’  Association,  or 
any  State  Teachers’  Institute  held  within  the  County,  shall  have 
leave  of  absence  accordingly. 

3.  — From  April  1st  to  October  1st,  all  schools  below  the  High 
School  shall  begin  at  8 1-2,  and  close  at  11  1-2  o’clock,  A.  M.,  and 
shall  begin  at  2 and  close  at  5 o’clock,  P.  M.  During  the  rest  of 
the  year  they  shall  commence  in  the  afternoon  at  2,  and  close 
at  4 o’clock. 

4.  — The  school  rooms  shall  be  opened  by  one  of  the  teachers  fif- 
teen minutes  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  school  to  begin. 

5.  — In  the  High,  the  Grammar  and  the  Middle  Schools,  the  door 
shall  be  locked  at  the  appointed  hours  of  opening  school,  and 
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re-opened  at  the  close  of  devotional  exercises,  and  all  scholars 
admitted  at  that  time  shall  be  marked  tardy. 

C. — In  all  the  schools,  except  the  Primary,  a written  excuse  or 
personal  explanation  from  a parent  or  guardian,  satisfactory  to 
the  teachers,  shall  be  recpiired  in  all  cases  of  absence  and  tardi- 
ness, and  whenever  the  absence  shall  exceed  three  days  in  four 
consecutive  weeks  (sickness  excepted)  the  pupil  shall  not  be  re- 
admitted without  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent. 

7.  — No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  any  school  without  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  having  been  successfully  Viiccinated  or  otherwise 
secured  against  the  small  pox. 

8.  — No  child  from  without  the  boundaries  of  the  city  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  public  schools,  except  by  a special  permit  from  the 
School  Committee,  and  if,  in  any  case,  such  a child  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  High  School,  $7.00  per  term  shall  be  paid  in  advance, 
or,  if  permitted  to  attend  a lower  school,  $4.00  per  term  in  advance. 

9.  — The  pupils  shall  be  under  the  authority  of  their  teachers  at 
recess,  as  at  any  other  time ; and  also  going  to  and  from  school, 
so  far  as  concerns  any  infractions  of  the  school  regulations. 

10.  — No  study  or  text-book  shall  be  introduced  into  any  school 
without  the  authority  of  the  Board. 

11.  — No  person  shall  in  any  way  advertise  or  introduce  in  any 
of  the  schools  any  business  not  connected  with  the  school. 

12.  — Whenever  any  parent  or  guardian  shall  feel  aggrieved 
with  the  conduct  of  any  teacher,  the  cause  of  grievance  should 
either  be  removed  by  private  interview  with  the  teacher,  or  re- 
])orted  to  the  Superintendent ; but  in'  no  case  whatever  will  de- 
nunciatory or  excited  language  be  allowed  toward  the  teacher  in 
hearing  of  the  school. 

13.  — The  salaries  of  the  teachers  shall  be  paid  at  the  close  of 
each  term,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  committee  may  deter- 
mine. The  salaries  of  the  janitors  of  the  High  School  House,  and 
the  house  of  the  Oliver  Grammar  School,  shall  be  paid  monthly. 
The  salaries  of  other  janitors  shall  be  paid  quarterly  upon  the  first 
part  of  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

14.  — The  Grammar  and  Middle  School  teachers  shall  issue 
weekly  a card  of  attendance  and  merit  to  each  scholar,  to  be  signed 
and  returned  by  a parent  or  guardian. 

15.  — No  pupil,  or  any  other  person,  shall  cut,  deface,  defile,  or 
otherwise  injure  the  school  buildings,  or  furniture  thereof,  or  the 
icnces,  trees,  shrubbery,  or  any  other  property  thereto  belonging; 
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and  any  impil  or  other  person  guilty  of  such  offence,  shall  be  re- 
ported by  the  teacher  to  the  Superintendent,  and  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  such  injury. 

16. — There  shall  be  a recess  of  fifteen  minutes  each  half  day, 
except  in  the  afternoon  during  the  winter,  and  no  pupil  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  recess,  though  he  may,  for  punishment,  not  be 
allowed  to  take  it  at  the  usual  time  with  the  rest  of  the  scholars. 

CHAP.  VII. 

GR.\DATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

1.  — There  shall  be  four  grades  of  schools,  viz  : Primary,  Middle 
and  Grammar  Schools,  and  a High  School. 

2.  — If  in  any  instance  this  classification  is  found  impracticable, 
the  school  otherwise  constituted  shall  be  termed  a mixed  school. 

3.  — Promotions  from  one  grade  to  another  in  the  schools  shall  be 
made  at  the  commencement  of  the  Fall  term,  and  again  after 
twenty  school  weeks.  The  puj^ilsto  be  promoted  shall  be  selected 
by  the  teacher  of  the  school  from  which  they  are  to  go,  and  examined 
by  the  teachers  of  the  school  they  are  to  enter.  All  doubtful  cases 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Superintendent. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

1. — Children  over  five  years  of  age,  who  shall  present  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  having  been  vaccinated,  may  be  admitted  to  a 
Primary  School,  and  shall  receive  instruction  in  reading,  spelling, 
and  mental  arithmetic,  with  exercises  in  singing  and  such  moral 
instruction  as  is  adapted  to  their  age. 

PRIMARY  STUDIES. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  Primary  Schools  shall  include 
Sargent’s  Primer,  Sargent’s  First  Reader,  Walton’s  Primary  Arith- 
metic, printing  or  drawing  on  the  slate  or  blackboard. 

CHAP.  IX. 

MIDDLE  SCHOOLS. 

Xo  child  shall  be  admitted  to  a Middle  School  who  cannot  read 
fluently  in  Sargent’s  First  Reader,  spell  readily  ordinary  words  of 
two  syllables,  and  is  not  familiar  with  Walton’s  Primary  Arith- 
metic or  an  equivalent. 
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MIDDLE  SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

The  Middle  School  studies  shall  include  Sargent’s  Second  Reader, 
Sargent’s  or  Worcester’s  Speller,  Walton’s  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 
first  twenty  sections, — Guyot’s  Elementary  Geography  to  the  55th 
page.  Writing  on  the  slate  or  blackboard  and  also  with  pen  and 
ink. 

CHAP.  X. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Grammar  Schools  must  be  able 
to  read  fluently  in  Sargent’s  Second  Reader,  and  to  spell  all  ordi- 
nary words  coiTectly.  They  must  be  familiar  with  Walton’s  Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic  to  the  63d  page,  and  Guyot’s  Elementary  Geog- 
raphy to  the  55th  page,  or  an  equiyalent. 

The  studies  pursued  shall  be  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Geog- 
raphy, Arithmetic,  Grammar,  History,  Composition,  Declamation 
and  Vocal  Music. 

The  prescribed  text  books  are  Sargent’s  Third  and  Fourth  Read- 
ers, Sargent’s  or  Worcester’s  Spellers,  Dunton’s  System  of  Writing, 
Guyot’s  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Geographies,  Walton’s  Intel- 
lectual and  Written  Arithmetic,  Greene’s  Introduction  to  English 
Grammar,  Quackenbos’s  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Web- 
ster’s Dictionary. 

The  Oliver  Grammar  School  is  divided  into  seven  divisions,  and 
has  the  following  arrangement  of  studies  : — 

SEVENTH  DIVISION. 

Writing. 

Beading  — Sargent’s  Third  Reader,  first  25  lessons. 

Spelling — Worcester’s  Speller  to  page  40,  and  the  abbreviations 
on  page  163. 

Arithmetic  — Written  Arithmetic  through  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion, and  Intellectual  Arithmetic  from  21st  section, 
ten  sections. 

Geography — Elementary,  from  55th  page  to  71st  page. 

SIXTH  DIVISION. 

Writing — Third  Book. 

Beading  — Third  Reader,  to  page  146 . 

Spelling  — Worcester’s  Speller  to  page  64. 

Arithmetic  — Written,  through  division,  and  Intellectual,  ten 
sections. 

Geography  — Through  Guyot’s  Elementary. 
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FIFTH  DIVISION. 

Writing  — Fourtli  Book. 

Beading — Third  Reader,  finished. 

Spelling  — to  page  81. 

Arithmetic  — to  page  64. 

Intellectual  Arithmetic  — completed. 

Geography  — Gnyot’s  Intermediate  to  page  24. 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Writing  — Fifth  Book. 

Reading — Sargent’s  Fourth  Reader. 

Spelling  — Speller  to  page  95. 

Arithmetic  — to  page  97,  Intellectual  Arithmetic  continued. 
Geography  — to  page  38. 

Grammar — Greene’s  Introduction,  to  page  54,  and  Composi- 
tions. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Writing  — Sixth  Book. 

Beading  — Fourth  Reader. 

Spelling  — Speller  to  page  119. 

Arithmetic  — to  page  145,  Intellectual  completed. 

Geography  — to  page  49. 

Grammar  — to  page  133,  Parsing  and  Compositions. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Writing — Ninth  Book. 

Reading  — Fourth  Reader. 

Spelling  — Speller  finished. 

Arithmetic — to  page  246,  Intellectual  reviewed. 

Geography  — from  page  49  through  the  book. 

Grammar  — to  page  186,  Analysis,  Parsing,  and  Composition. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Writing — Twelfth  Book. 

Beading  — Sargent’s  Fifth  Reader. 

Spelling  — words  selected  from  Webster’s  and  Worcester’s  Dic- 
tionaries. 

Arithmetic  — completed  and  reviewed. 

Geography  — reviewed. 

Grammar  — reviewed.  Analysis,  Parsing  and  Compositions  con- 
tinued. 

History  — Quackenbos’s,  to  the  constitutional  period. 

Remarks. — Each  class  is  required  to  review  and  generalize  the 
work  of  the  preceding  grades. 
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The  drawing  of  maps  from  memory  is  required  in  all  the  classes. 

Declamations  are  required  from  all  the  boys  in  the  First  and 
Second  Divisions. 

A ])upil  who,  by  superior  capacity  or  extra  exertion,  may  prove 
himself  capable  of  performing  the  work  of  a higher  division,  may 
be  promoted  to  it  by  the  Superintendent  or  Principal  at  any  time. 

The  members  of  the  first  classes  in  the  Grammar  Schools  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  scientific  and  experimental 
lectures  given  in  the  High  School. 

CHAP.  XI. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1.  — An  annual  examination  of  candidates  shall  take  place  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  Fall  term.  In  special  cases,  however,  candi- 
dates may  be  examined  at  other  times,  and  admitted,  provided  they 
are  fully  qualified  to  be  classified  with  the  regular  classes  of  the 
school. 

2.  — All  candidates  shall  present  a certificate  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  of  presumed  literary  qualifications,  from  the  Principal  of 
the  school  which  they  last  attended,  and  shall  be  required  to  pass 
a satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  studies  pursued  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  and  no  candidate  shall  be  admitted  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  School  Committee. 

3.  — All  pupils  admitted  after  examination  shall  pass  a probation 
of  one  month,  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  school,  before  their 
election  shall  be  considered  fully  ratified,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
time  those  pupils  whose  scholarship  and  deportment  shall  have 
been  satisfactory  to  the  master  of  the  school  and  the  Superintendent, 
shall  be  registered  as  members  of  the  school. 

4.  — Whenever  any  pupil  shall  for  any  considerable  period  fail  to 
keep  pace  with  his  class,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to 
report  the  case  to  the  Board ; and  if,  upon  investigation,  there 
appears  little  or  no  probability  that  such  pupil  will  maintain  a 
proper  standing  in  the  class  of  which  he  has  been  a member,  or  in 
a lower  class,  he  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  school. 

5.  — Whenever  a pupil  shall  be  absent  from  the  High  School,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  before  admitting  him  again,  to 
require  a written  excuse  or  personal  explanation  from  the  parent 
or  guardian,  which  shall  be  accepted  by  the  teacher,  unless  the 
amount  of  absence  shall  exceed  (sickness  excepted)  five  days 
in  four  consecutive  weeks,  in  which  case  a permit  must  be  had 
from  the  Superintendent. 
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6.  — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  keep,  or  cause  to  be 
kept,  in  a book  provided  for  the  purpose,  the  character  of  each 
lesson  required  of  each  pupil ; also  to  note  in  the  same  the  deport- 
ment of  each  pui^il  on  each  day,  and  also  the  tardiness  or  absence 
of  each  pupil.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal,  at  the 
close  of  every  month,  to  send  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  each 
pupil,  on  cards  prepared  for  the  purpose,  a copy  of  the  record  of 
said  pupil,  as  it  shall  have  been  entered  on  the  aforesaid  book  for 
the  month  preceding. 

7.  — It  shall  be  required  of  each  pupil  to  return  his  school  card  to 
the  Principal,  at  the  session  of  the  school  next  following  that  on 
which  it  was  ju’esented,  with  the  name  of  his  father  or  that  of  his 
guardian  duly  annexed. 

8.  — Any  pupil  who,  through  neglect  or  idleness,  shall  render,  in 
the  course  of  one  month,  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  perfect 
lessons  upon  the  whole  number  of  lessons  required,  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Superintendent,  and  be  made  the  subject  of  special 
action  by  him. 

9.  — Any  pupil  who  shall  exhibit  habitual  disobedience  to  the 
rules  of  the  school,  or  who  shall  be  known  to  be  guilty  of  habitual 
immoralities,  or  habitual  rudeness  and  impropriety  of  manners, 
may  be  reported  by  the  Principal  to  the  Superintendent,  and  be 
made  the  subject  of  special  action  by  him. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  High  School  includes  in  the 

JUNIOR  YEAR, 

Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  English  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Latin 
or  French. 

MIDDLE  YEAR, 

Geometry,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  Rhetoric,  Latin  or  French, 
and  History.  Pupils  in  the  classical  course  begin  Greek  at  the 
commencement  of  the  middle  year. 

SENIOR  YEAR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT, 

Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Rhetoric,  Latin 
or  French,  Constitution  of  United  States,  Greek  for  pupils  in  the 
classical  course. 

FOURTH  YEAR, 

completing  the  classical  course,  Latin,  Greek,  Ancient  History 
and  Geography,  Review  of  Mathematics. 

The  class  that  is  admitted  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year  takes 
Arithmetic,  Physical  Geography,  Botany,  and  Book-keeping,  until 
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July,  and  then  takes  the  studies  above  named  for  the  junior  year. 
Members  of  the  other  classes  are  permitted  to  take  such  of  these 
special  studies  of  this  class  as  they  are  able  to  do,  without  losing 
their  position  in  the  regular  course. 

Compositions  and  declamations  through  the  course. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  text  books  used  in  the  High  School  are  Robinson’s  Elemen- 
tary Algebra,  Davies’s  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, 
the  Cambridge  course  of  Physics, — including  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  and  Astronomy, — Hooker’s  Natural  History,  Fowler’s 
English  Grammar,  Coupee’s  Rhetoric,  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Thompson’s  Seasons,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Alden’s  Science  of 
Government,  Gray’s  or  Wood’s  Botany,  Colton  and  Fitch’s  Physi- 
cal Geography,  Comer’s  Book-keeping,  Magill’s  French  Grammar 
and  Reader,  Picciola,  Racine’s  Tragedies,  Spiers  and  Surenne’s 
French  Lexicon,  Life  of  Bonaparte,  Harkness’s  Latin  Grammar 
and  Reader,  Stuart’s  Caesar,  Chase’s  Virgil,  Bullion’s  Cicero,  Ar- 
nold’s Latin,  Prose  Composition,  Crook  and  Schem’s  Latin  Lexi- 
con, Crosby’s  Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons,  Boise’s  Xenophon’s 
Anabasis,  Owen’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  Arnold’s  Greek  Prose  Composi- 
tion, Long’s  Classical  Atlas. 


OBITUARY. 

Dr.  Albert  F.  Soruton,  member  of  the  School  Committee  for  the 
last  two  years,  died  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  Saturday,  January 
16,  1869,  just  one  week  after  the  death  of  his  father,  while  this 
report  was  in  press. 

At  a meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held  on  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 20th,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  his  wise  but  inscrutable  providence,  to  re- 
move from  this  world  our  youngest  associate  and  fellow-laborer  in  the  school  commit- 
tee, Albert  F.  Scruton,  M.  D.,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  mourn  the  removal  from  our  Board  and  community  of  one  whose 
Christian  character,  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  interest  in  the  cause  of  education, 
have  won  our  highest  respect  and  regard. 

Resolved,  That  as  a body  we  attend  the  services  at  his  funeral,  and  that  we  express 
our  deepest  sympathy  with  his  surviving  family  and  friends,  who  are  the  second  time 
in  one  short  week  so  suddenly  and  mysteriously  bereaved. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  communicate  a copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  the  afldicted  family,  and  also  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  the  Lawrence 
papers. 
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At  ii  iiieeting:  of  the  Sehool  Committee,  held  Dec.  oO,  it 

was  vested  that  the  Committee  adopt  the  report  now  submitted  by 
the  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools,  and  present  it  to  their 
fellow-citizens  as  tlie  Report  of  this  (\)mmittee. 
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School  Department,  J 

Lawkexce,  Mass.,  Dec.  oO.  1869.  ) 

Gextle^iex  of  the  School  Committee: 

The  year  noAV  draMoiig  to  a close  has  been  one 
of  continued  prosperity  in  onr  public  schools. 
Parents  and  children,  teachers  and  committee,  have 
co-operated  to  promote  good  order  and  efficiency 
in  all  the  schools,  and  no  disturbance  has  occurred 
in  any  of  them  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  gen- 
eral harmony. 

Snell  difficulties  as  must  occasionally  arise, — 
where  so  many  individuals  have  each  their  separ- 
ate interests, — have  for  the  most  part  been  easiN 
arranged  in  such  a Avay  as  to  promote  the  general 
good.  In  many  of  the  schools  there  has  been  ^an 
improvement  in  deportment  with  less  fault-finding 
and  punishing  than  before.  The  influence  and 
example  of  the  most  successful  teachers  have  been 
felt  by  those  Avho  were  less  fortunate,  their  exam- 
ple copied  and  their  zeal  imitated. 
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Information  and  suggestions,  from  any  source, 
ccmcerning  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
schools,  have  always  been  gratefully  received  and 
carefully  considered.  Whenevei*  any  complaint 
has  been  made  directly  to  the  Committee  or  to  the 
Superintendent,  the  matter  has  been  investigated 
and  generally  satisfactorily  explained  or  adjusted. 

The  Committee  and  the  Superintendent,  when 
asked,  have  always  been  ready  to  explain  their 
action  in  any  given  case,  but  have  not  thought  it 
])roper  or  becoming  for  them  to  attempt  to  answer, 
in  any  public  manner,  such  uncertain  rumors  and 
misrepresentations  as  have  sometimes  originated 
with  persons  whose  information  uj^on  the  subject 
was  partial  and  limited,  or  with  those  whose  inter- 
est or  prejudice  may  have  blinded  their  judgment. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  city  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  upon  the  first  day  of 
May,  last,  was  found  by  the  assessors  to  be,  in 


Ward  1, 

“ 2,  - 

“ 3,  - 

“ 4,  - 

“ 5,  - 

“ 6,  - 


Total, 


823 

877 

937 

901 

741 

386 
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Being  an  increase  of  806  over  the  number  re])oi*t- 
ed  May  1st,  1868. 

The  number  connected  with  the  pnblic  scliools 
on  the  tirst  of  May,  last,  was  al)ont  3100.  The 
number  then  in  the  Homan  Catholic  schools  was 
about  1200. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  kScIiooI 
Committee  was  com[)osed  as  follows  : 


IIoN.  FRANK  DAVIS,  .Mayok,  ex-officio  Chaiumax. 

Ward  One.  Ward  Fol  r. 

GEORGE  FACKARl),  . LOUIS  M.  EDGE, 

ALBERT  F.  SCRUTON.  WAI.DO  L.  ABBOUr. 


Ward  Two. 

MILTON  BONNEY, 

GILBERT  E.  HOOD. 

Ward  Three. 

J.  C.  BOWKER, 

HECTOR  r.  LINN, 

G.  E.  HOOD,  Secretary 


Wajh)  Five, 
DANIEL  HARDY, 


Ward  Six. 
CALEB  SAUNDERS, 
CHARLES  W.  FLIN'r. 

D SUI'ERINTENDENT  OF  SciIOOLvS. 


GEORGE  PACKARD,  ) 

CALEB  SAUNDERS,  } Suh-Coininitteii  on  the  Hig-h  School. 
LOUIS  M.  EDGE,  ) 

MILTON  BONNEY,  ) Sub-Committee 

DANIEL  HARDY,  ) on  the  four  upper  divisions  of  the  Oliver 

WALDO  L.  ABBOTT,  ) Grammar  School. 


J.  C.  BOWKER,  ) Sub-Committee 

HECTOR  P.  LINN,  } on  the  three  lower  divisions  of  the  Oliver 

A.  F.  SCRUTON,  ) Grammar  School. 


CALEB  SAUNDERS,  ^ 

LOUIS  M.  EDGE,  ! Sub-Committee 

CHAS.  W.  FLINT,  f on  South  Side  Grammar  School. 

J.  C.  BOWKER,  J 

C \^FB^SA^UNDERS  ( Sub-Committee  on  Wtirren  Street  Schools. 
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(;i<X)RGE  PACKARD, 

A.  F.  SCPvUrOX, 

MILTOX  P)()XXI:Y, 

(;.  K.  HOOD, 

J.  C.  150WKKR, 

II.  P.  LINX, 

LOUIS  .M.  EDGE, 

WALDO  L.  ABBOTT, 

DANIEL  HARDY, 

CALEB  SAl  XDERS. 

CHAS.  W.  FLIXT, 

GEORGE  PACKARD, 

MILTOX  BOXXEY, 

CALEB  SAUNDERS, 

Ell  less  than  two  weeks  after  the  oro'anization  of 
the  Committee,  the  remaining  members  Avere  call- 
ed upon  to  rnonrn  the  loss,  by  death,  of  their 
3"oungest  associate,  Dr.  A.  F.  Scuutox.  Dr. 
ScRUTOX  had  been  a member  of  the  Board  for 
two  years,  and  during  this  time  had  Avon  the 
highest  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  co-laborers, 
bA"  his  Christian  courtesy,  and  his  fidelity"  to  the 
interests  Avith  Avhieh  he  and  they  Avere  intrusted. 
John  R.  Rollins  Avas  chosen  to  fill  the  Amcaney 
in  this  Board  from  AYard  One,  and  C.  L.  Austin 
was  chosen  from  AYard  Five,  to  fill  the  vacancA’ 
existing  at  the  eommencement  of  the  year. 


\ Sub-Coiiimittee 

\ oil  ITospc'Ct  St.  and  Motliiien  St.  Schools. 

} Sulj-Coiiiinittec  on  Newbniy  Street,  East 
Elm  Street,  and  Oak  St.  Primary,  No.  4. 

} Siib-Com.  on  Oak  St.  Middle  and  Primary, 
( Nos.  1,  2 & .3,  and  Amesbury  St.  Schools. 

\ Sub-Committee 

^ on  Pine  and  Cross  Street  Schools. 

\ Sub-Committee  on  Franklin  Street,  Lowell 
^ Street,  and  Riverside  Schools. 

\ Sub-Committee 

on  South  Side,  Middle  and  Primary  Schools. 

I Advisory  Committee. 
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7VPPEOPEIATIONS. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee,  January 
5th,  Messrs.  Packaed,  Bonnet,  Edge,  Bowkee 
and  Hood  were  apj^ointed  a Suh-Committee  to 
present  to  the  City  Council  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  additional  school  accommodations  in 
making  the  appropriations  for  the  current  year. 
This  Committee  carefully  considered  the  growing 
wants  of  the  different  ]3arts  of  the  city,  obtained  es- 
timates of  such  .new  buildings  and  such  alterations 
of  old  ones  as  they  deemed  necessary,  and  laid 
them  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  City 
Government  to  which  the  subject  of  appropriations 
had  been  referred. 

The  following  appropriations  were  made: 

For  the  School  Department,  . . . * . $40,000  00 

School-House  Department,  . . ' . . 4,000  00 

From  State  School  Fund  and  other  sources,  . . 1,051  62 

But  no  provision  was  made  for  the  special  pur- 
poses recommended,  or  for  the  necesessarily  in- 
creasing wants  of  this  department. 

EXPENDITUEES. 

The  Cross  street  school-house  has  been  remod- 
eled and  enlarged;  a new  school-house  has  been 
built  at  the  corner  of  Woodland  and  Pleasant 
streets,  on  Prospect  Hill;  and  the  yard  at  Franklin 
street  school-house  has  been  enlarged  under  the 
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direction  of  the  Connnittce  on  Public  Pro])erty, 
and  charg’ed  to  the  Incidental  De])artment. 

ddie  School  Committee  liave  ex])ended  during 
the  year  the  followino*  amounts: 


'I'eMchers’  Salaries, 

$36,022  36 

Janitors’ 

1,751  36 

Fuel,  .... 

4,419  58 

Repairs  of  School-houses, 

4,363  51 

Repairs  of  School  Furniture, 

51  58 

Rent, 

125  00 

Ringing  school  bell, 

60  00 

New  Desks  and  Furniture, 

381  63 

Apparatus  for  High  School,  . 

134  60 

Books,  Stationery  and  Supplies, 

736  34 

Cleaning  School-houses, 

308  15 

Printing,  including  last  annual  report. 

390  25 

Repairing  Stoves,  Furnaces,  &c.. 

361  41 

Miscellaneous  expenses. 

255  14 

Total, 

$49,360  91 

teachers’ 

SALARIES. 

A petition  of  the  female  teachers  for  an  increase 
of  salaries  was  before  the  Committee  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  and  a similar  petition, 
signed  by  a large  number  of  influential  citizens, 
was  presented  at  the  meeting  in  April  and  referred 
to  a special  committee.  This  committee  carefully 
compared  the  teachers’  salaries  and  the  cost  of 
living  in  this  city,  with  teachers’  salaries  and  cost 
of  living  in  other  similar  cities,  and  made  a report 
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in  April,  which  was  adopted,  fixing  the  salaries, 
with  a few  exceptions,  as  given  in  the  table. 

R?:sruxATiox  of  teachers. 

Miss  Clara  E.  Glover,  assistant  in  the  High 
school;  Misses  Abby  Hale,  Ellen  F.  Sanders,  and 
Aettie  M.  Gardner,  assistants  in  the  Oliver  grain-’ 
mar  school;  Miss  Abby  A.  Parsons,  jirincipal  of 
Ainesbury  street  middle  school;  and  Miss  Lydia 
L.  Gordon,  principal  of  Franklin  sti*eet  pri- 
mary school,  have  resigned,  and  the  city  has  lost 
teachers  of  rare  abilitv  and  of  Iona’  and  faithful 
service. 

XE’SV  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  generally  have  been  veiy  full 
throughout  the  vear.  The  number  of  school 
children  has  increased  in  every  part  of  the  city.' 
Four  new  schools  have  been  opened;  a gram- 
mar school  in  the  Warren  street  school-house 
on  Tower  Hill;  a primary  school  in  the  Tower 
Hill,  now  Lowell  street  school-house;  a primary 
school  in  the  Cross  street  school-house,  and  a 
mixed  middle  and  prirnaiy  school  in  the  new 
school-house  at  the  corner  of  Woodland  and 
Pleasant  streets,  on  Prospect  Hill.  Two  double 
schools  have  been  separated  into  four  single  ones ; 
the  middle  school  on  Tower  Hill  and  the  primary 
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school  on  Cross  street.  Two  single  schools  have 
been  ti*ansfoi*nied  into  double  ones;  the  ^ewbnry 
street  middle  school  and  the  Franklin  street  mid- 
dle school. 

TOWER  HILL  SCHOOLS'. 

Three  schools  were  placed  in  the  new  school- 
• house  on  AVarren  street,  the  first  of  Febrnary; 
one  was  composed  of  scholars  from  the  sixth  and 
seventh  divisions  of  the  Olivei*  grammar  school; 
the  other  two  were  formed  from  the  ‘ middle 
school  which  was  transferred  from  the  Lowell 
street  school-house  to  this  one. 

The  Tower  Hill  primary  school  was  divided,  and 
the  first  division  ]fiaced  in  the  second  story  of 
the  Lowell  street  school-house. 

On  the  first  of  October,  the  scholai’s  from  AA^ard 
Five  in  the  fifth  division  of  the  Oliver  grammar 
school  were  peianitted  to  attend  the  AVarren  street 
grammar  school,  during  the  winter,  if  their  parents 
desired  them  to  do  so.  Fourteen  children  availed 
' themselves  of  this  permission. 

WOODLAXD  STREET  SCHOOL. 

The  AA'oodland  street  school-house  was  built  to 
accommodate  the  small  children  on  Prospect  Hill, 
i‘ast  of  the  Reservoir,  and  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  (xas  AVorks  and  the  Poor  Farm. 
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A school  was  opened  in  this  building  on  Mon- 
day, Aov.  22d.  The  Committee  had  not  visited 
each  house  in  the  neighborhood  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  children  it  contained,  but  had  taken 
some  pains  to  ascertain  the  probable  number  to  be 
accommodated  in  this  school-house,  and  supposed 
that  from  thirty  to  forty  pupils  would  present 
themselves  at  the  opening  of  the  school. 

The  senior  member  of  the  Committee  from  A^ard 
One  and  the  Superintendent  visited  the  school  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  and  found  sixty-five 
pupils  present,  with  seats  for  forty. 

Some  of  the  number,  however,  were  children  for 
whom  the  school  was  not  intended.  Twenty  were 
sent  back  to  other  schools  and  seats  ])rovided  lor 
the  remainder.  After  two  days,  the  Superin- 
tendent visited  the  school  again  and  found  sixty- 
two  pupils  present,  all  from  the  ]3rescribed  limits 
and  properly  belonging  to  the  school.  A few  that 
could  conveniently  attend  other  schools  wei*e  again 
sent  away.  But  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
inclemency  of  the  season  will  keep  the  smallest  of 
the  children  at  home  during  the  Winter,  an  as- 
sistant would  now  be  needed  in  this  school.  These 
facts  are  given  as  an  example  of  the  results  upon 
opening  a new  school  for  young  children  in  any 
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portion  of*  the  eity.  It  is  not  prudent  to  l)iiild  a 
small  sehool-honse  in  any  new  seetion. 

TKAINJXG  SCHOOL. 

The  fact  that,  some  good  scholars  fail  to  become 
good  teachers,  the  difficulties  Avhich  surround  a 
young  and  inex])erienced  teacher  in  entering  u])on 
the  care  of  his  first  school,  and  the  small  benefit 
children  so  often  derive  from  the  first  efforts  of 
those  who  afterwards  become  successful  teachers, 
have  led  inany  school  committees  to  seek  foi*  an 
effectual  remedy.  The  subject  was  presented  to 
this  Board  early  in  the  year,  and  a sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  and  report 
thereon,  and  at  a meeting  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee, held  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  25th,  the  fol- 
lowing report  was  ])resented  and  adopted: 

To  THE  School  Committee.  Qe7itlemen:  — The  Sub-coiiHiiittee. 
to  whom  Avas  referred  the  snl)jeet  of  estaljlishing  a Training  School 
for  those  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  having 
considered  the  matter,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

The  opinion  which  prevails  to  some  extent  in  the  community,  as 
well  as  among  the  candidates  themselves  and  their  particular  friends, 
and  which  is  sometimes  acted  upon  by  school  committees,  that  every 
pcu'son  Avho  has  sufficient  education,  is  qualified  to  be  a teacher  in  our 
publie  schools,  is  a source  of  injury  to  the  schools,  and  of  misfortune 
to  those  who  are  led  by  it  to  seek  a field  of  labor  for  which  they  are 
but  poorly  qualified.  In  a place  where  the  compensation  is  sufficient 
to  sijcure  the  best  teachers,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  most 
difficult  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  School  Committee  to  select 
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from  among  the  candidates  presented,  such  as  are  in  all  respects  best 
(|iialified  for  the  positions  sought. 

A good  education  should  of  course  always  be  required,  but  other 
qualifications  not  so  easily  tested  in  an  examination  of  a few  hours, 
outside  of  the  school-room,  are  at  least  equally  important.  Special 
training  before  entering  upon  the  responsible  and  untried  position  of 
a teaclier  is  also  now  generally  regarded  as  of  great  service  to  those 
who  would  excel  in  their  calling.  Such  preparation  is  required  for 
the  other  professions,  and  for  most  industrial  ])ursuits. 

In  order  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  such  special  training  to 
those  who  desire  to  teach  in  our  schools,  and  have  not  enjoyed  equiv- 
alent advantages  elsewhere,  and  to  enable  the  candidates  themselves, 
and  the  committee,  the  better  to  judge  of  their  adaptation  to  the 
‘employment,  the  committee  recommend 

1st,  That  the  four  schools  in  the  Oak  street  school-house  be  made  a 
training  school,  under  the  charge  of  two  experienced  teachers,  assist- 
ed by  the  candidates,  who  shall  be  called  sub-teachers.  The  school 
and  all  connected  with  it  shall  be  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Superintendent,  subject  to  such  rules  for  its  management  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  adopted  by  the  School  Committee.  Care  shall 
be  taken  that  this  school  shall  not  be  inferior  to,  or  more  expensive 
than,  other  schools  of  similar  grade  in  the  city. 

2nd,  That  sub-teachers,  not  exceeding  eight  in  number  at  any  one 
time,  be  selected  by  the  committee  from  the  graduates  of  the  Law- 
rence High  School,  or  from  those  who  have  enjoyed  equal  advantages 
elsewhere,  preference  being  given  to  those  who  reside  in  the  city,  and 
that  these  sub-teachers  be  employed  one  year  in  the  training  school, 
and  in  study,  preparing  themselves  for  teachers,  and  receive  after  the 
first  ten  weeks,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week,  during  the  re- 
maining time  in  which  they  are  so  employed.  These  sub-teachers 
may,  if  necessary,  be  employed  as  substitutes  during  this  year,  at 
two-thirds  the  pay  of  regular  teachers. 

3d,  That  the  Superintendent  may  at  any  time,  when,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  good  of  the  schools  so  require,  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  committee,  em|)loy  temporaril}^  any  person  not  a graduate  or 
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iiieniber  of  the  tniining  sehoo],  who  is  a graduate  of  either  of  the 
Normal  Schools  in  the  State,  or  has  otherwise  enjoyed  equivalent  ad- 
vantages, or  who  has  taught  successfully  not  less  than  two,  nor  more 
than  ten  years.  Such  temporary  employment  shall  not  be  continiuiil 
beyond  the  close  of  the  term  succeeding  the  one  in  which  it  began, 
and  shall  not  be  renewed  except  by  the  action  of  the  commitpje. 

4th,  Tluit,  except  in  special  cases,  preference  will  be  given  by  the 
committee  in  the  selection  of  permanent  teachers,  to  those  who  have 
commended  themselves  to  the  committee  in  such  temporary  employ- 
ment, or  in  the  training  school. 


It  was  also  voted  that  there  shall  be  an  examina- 
tion of  eandidates  for  snb-teaehers  in  the  trainiim- 
sehool,  at  the  High  Sehool  room,  on  AVednesdav, 
Jnly  7th,  at  nine  o’eloek,  A.  m. 

Tlie  examination  was  held  and  the  following- 
persons  were  eleeted  snb-teaehers : 


ALICE  E.  BIRTWELL, 
IDA  :VI.  COBURN, 
MARY  A.  HAMILTON, 
ABBIE  A.  HOLT, 


ISABEL  M.  BROWNING, 
MARTHA  A.  DOYLE, 
MARIA  E.  HERRICK, 
AIARY  E.  LATHROr, 


OLIVE  S.  WITHINGTON. 


Miss  L.  J.  Knight,  of  the  Kiverside  school.  Inis 
also  become  temporarily  a snb-teaeher  in  this 
sehool. 

The  improvements  in  the  Cross  street  school- 
house,  during  the  summer  vacation,  made  it  so 
much  more  convenient  for  the  purpose  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Fall  term  the  school  was  opened 
in  this  house,  instead  of  in  the  one  on  Oak  street 
as  at  first  intended. 
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Miss  L.  J.  Faulkner  and  Miss  Fannie  A.  Feed, 
as  snecessfnl  teachers  and  managers  of  schools  as 
the  city  afforded,  were  each  placed  m charge  of 
jtwo  rooms  in  this  school.  Three  snh-teachers 
were  placed  in  one  room,  and  two  in  each  of  the 
other  three  rooms,  to  fit  themselves,  if  ]:>ossible,  to 
so  adorn  the  profession  of  teaching,  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Lawrence  shall  be  proud  to  retain  them  in 
their  schools. 

The  school  has  been  in  operation  less  than  four 
months  and  has  already  commended  itself  to  those 
most  interested,  and  it  is  thought  to  all  who  have 
carefully  observed  its  woi’kings. 


UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

The  ungraded  school  which  was  kept  for  a time 
iii  a room  in  the  Hook  and  Ladder  house  on 
Franklin  street  did  not  meet  the  expectations  of 
the  Committee.  The  attempt  to  combine  a school 
for  truants  with  a school  for  children  who  could 
attend  only  a portion  of  the  time,  in  one  small 
room  and  under  one  teacher,  although  it  relieved 
for  a time  the  other  schools,  came  so  for  short  of 
securing  the  results  desired^  that  it  was  given  up 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  July.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  June  2dth,  a sub-com- 
mittee to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred  made 
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a r(‘])ort  wliicli  was  adopted,  reeoinniendiii^  a more 
efli(*ieiit  ])laii  for  tlie  mana^’ement  of  truants,  and' 
til  at  tlie  city  government  lie  requested  to  provide  a 
seliool  for  this  class  of  often ders  at  the  Poor  Farm, > 
as  ])i-ovided  hy  the  city  ordinanee,  and  substantially 
like  the  one  maintained  by  the  city  of  Lowell. 

The  snlijeet  was  laid  before  the  City  Conneil, 
and  after  various  plans  were  discussed  at  consider- 
able length,  an  effort  was  made  to  provide  a home 
for  the  habitual  truants  and  petty  juvenile  offend- 
ers of  this  city  in  the  school  at  Lowell  ; but  no 
arrangements  for  this  purpose  have  been  complet- 
ed, and  the  matter  remains  as  before. 

The  subject  of  providing  for  the  other  class  for 
which  the  ungraded  school  was  intended  has  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  .Committee,  but  is 
not  yet  disposed  of. 

A sub-committee  was  appointed  at  the  meeting 
in  October  to  visit  a school  for  factory  children  at 
Fall  Fiver  and  report  thereon.  And  on  Friday, 
Dec.  17th,  this  sub-committee  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a public  examination  of  a school  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  children  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years,  all  of  whom  came 
from  the  mills  three  months  before  and  were  soon 
to  return  to  their  work,  and  make  room  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  others  from  the  mills. 
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This  school  is  under  the  charge  of  four  teachers, 
and  is  continued  throughout  the  entire  year.  It 
^can  accommodate  at  one  time  one-fourth  the  num- 
ber of  children  employed  in  the  mills  of  that  city. 
This  proportion  is  received  from  and  returned  to 
the  mills  every  three  months.  The  agents  of  the 
mills  cooperate  with  the  school  committee,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  number  of  children  employed 
in  the  mills  there  of  school  age  that  escape  the 
three  months  schooling  required  by  law  in  each 
year  is  very  small.  A careful  record  is  kept  and 
if  a child  looses  any  time  while  attending  school 
he  must  make  it  up  before  he  can  be  received 
again  into  the  mills.  By  such  means  the  attend- 
ance upon  school  is  made  quite  regular.  The  chil- 
dren are  stimulated  by  being  surrounded  by  others 
in  the  same  situation  with  themselves,  instead 
of  being  discouraged  by  being  classed  with  young- 
er scholars  that  attend  school  throughout  the  year. 
iSTo  text  books  are  used  in  the  school  except  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Some  oral  in- 
struction is  given  in  geography,  grammar  and 
other  sciences,  and  wall  maps  are  freely  used.  The 
general  intelligence  of  the  school  appeared  to  be 
very  good,  and  the  exercises  in  reading,  spelling 
and  mental  arithmetic  called  forth  expressions  of 
surprise  that  children  could  learn  so  much  in  so 
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little  time.  Agents  of  the  mills  and  others  inter- 
ested in  mannfactiiring  were  present  at  the  exam- 
ination and  expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased 
with  the  character  of  the  school  and  its  influence 
upon  the  children  in  their  employ.  The  Committee 
were  satisfied  that  the  school  is  well  planned,  and 
managed  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  children  situ- 
ated as  those  are. 

DOUBLE  SCHOOLS. 

The  conviction  has  been  for  some  time  growinof 
in  the  minds  of  the  school  committee  of  Lawrence, 
as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  school  committees  else- 
where, that  the  plan  of  double  schools,  that  is, 
schools  with  a large  number  of  pupils  and  two  or 
more  teachers  in  one  large  room  with  small  recitation 
rooms  adjoining,  is,  in  all  schools  below  the  high 
school,  an  expensive  and  unpro^table  arrangement. 
Two  teachers  with  fifty  scholars  each  in  separate 
I’ooms  will  generally  attain  better  results  than  the 
same  teachers  would  attain  in  a double  school  with 
seventy-five  scholars,  one  can  visit  our  dou- 
ble and  single  schools  of  the  same  grade  without 
realizing  the  advantage  of  the  latter  over  the  for- 
mer, and  it  is  hoped  that  this  advantage  will  be 
remembered  when  new  school  houses  are  to  be 
built. 
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OAK  STREET  SCHOOLS. 

The  children  attending  these  schools  reside  in 
that  part  of  the  city  included  between  Lawrence 
street  and  J ackson  street,  and  between  the  Mer- 
riinac  river  and  the  Spicket  river,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  the  Presbyterian  chapel  has  been 
hired  to  accommodate  the  youngest  of  them. 
The  rent  charged  for  the  use  of  this  house  has 
been  recently  doubled  and  the  Committee  have 
been  notified  that  the  building  is  to  be  sold.  The 
city  owns  a lot  upon  the  south  side  of  Oak  street 
which  was  purchased  for  the  accommodation  of 
these  schools.  The  plan  of  the  Committee  has 
been  to  dispose  of  the  present  Oak  street  school- 
house  and  erect  a new  one  a little  farther  towards 
the  east,  upon  the  same  lot,  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate all  the  children  belonging  to  these  schools ; 
but  they  have  thus  far  failed  to  obtain  the  means 
to  carry  out-this  plan. 

EVENING  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  continued  upon  the  same  general 
plan  and  under,  the  same  general  arrangement  as 
heretofore.  The  present  term  commenced  Xov. 
8th,  and  will  probably  continue  four  or  five  months. 
It  is  now  kept  four  evenings  in  each  week,  two  of 
which  are  devoted  to  adult  classes  and  two  to 
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juvenile  classes.  The  register  shows  a list  of  over 
three  hundred  names  of  adults,  with  an  average 
attendance  for  two  months  of  over  two  hundred; 
and  a list  of  over  four  hundred  children,  with  an 
average  for  two  months  of  over  three  hundred. 

Representatives  of  nine  different  nations  are 
found  in  this  school,  including  one  from  China. 
Much  good  results  from  the  labors  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  this  school  and  his  twenty-five  assist- 
ants. 

But  a school  kej^t  four  or  five  evenings  in  a 
week,  continued  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the 
year,  open  to  all  who  cannot  attend  the  day  schools, 
but  will  attend  regularly  an  evening  school,  and 
faithfully  improve  their  time  therein,  would  be  of 
much  greater  benefit  to  such  pupils.  The  subject 
of  providing  room  and  means  for  such  a school  is 
worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  present  school  year  was  divided  by  vote  of 
the  Committee  in  October,  in  accordance  with  a 
request  signed  by  fifty-seven  of  the  teachers, — as 
follows : 

The  first  term  commencing  August  30th,  will 
close  January  21st,  1870,  with  a recess  of  one 
week  at  the  time  of  the  annual  Thanksgiving. 
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The  second  term  will  commence  Febrnaiy  7th,  and 
close  July  1st,  with  a recess  of  one  week  at  the 
annual  Fast. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

A change  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the 
text  books  in  English  and  T./atin  grammar  and  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  without  expense 
to  the  pupils. 

The  text  books  now  used  in  the  schools  are: 

Sargent’s  readers,  second  series,  Worcester’s 
speller,  Payson,  Dunton  & ScribneFs  Avriting 
books,  Walton’s  arithmetics,  Guyot’s  geographies, 
Greene’s  and  Fowler’s  English  grammar,  Ander- 
son’s histoiy  of  the  United  States,  Davies’  elemen- 
tary geometry  and  trigonometery,  Robinson’s  ele- 
mentary algebra,  Farrar’s  mathematical  problems. 
Comer’s  book-keeping,  Rolfe  and  Gillet’s  hand 
book  of  the  stars,  Rolfe  and  Gillet’s  hand  book  of 
chemistry,  Rolfe  and  Gillet’s  hand  book  of  natural 
philosophy.  Hooker’s  natural  history,  Tenny’s  geol- 
ogy.  Wood’s  botany,  Colton  & Fitch’s  physical  ge- 
ography, Coupee’s  rhetoric,  Scott’s  lady  of  the  lake, 
Thompson’s  seasons,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Worces- 
ter’s general  history,  Aldeu’s  science  of  govern- 
ment, Webster’s  and  Worcester’s  dictionaries,  Ma- 
gill’s  French  grammar,  Magill’s  French  reader, 
Fasquelle’s  collection  of  Racine’s  tragedies,  Du- 
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mas’  life  of  Napoleon,  Bocher’s  college  selections 
of  French  plays,  Andrews’,  Leverett’s,  Bullion’s  or 
Crook’s  and  Schems’  Latin  lexicon.  Chase  and 
Stuart’s  Caesai-,  Searing’s  Virgil,  Bullion’s  Cicero, 
Allen’s  Latin  grammar  and  lessons,  Arnold’s  Latin 
prose  composition,  Hanson’s  Latin  prose  book, 
Crosby’s  Greek  grammar  and  lessons,  Boise’s 
Xenophon’s  anabasis,  Dindorf’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  Ar- 
nold’s Greek  prose  composition,  Pickering’s  or 
Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek  lexicon.  Long’s  classical 
atlas. 

UNFINISHED  BUSINESS. 

The  Committee  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  desired  to  secure  the  erection  of  a new  school- 
house  upon  Oak  street,  and  one  upon  the  south 
side  of  the  river ; to  secure  the  enlargement  of  the 
yard  of  the  Prospect  street  school-house,  and  the 
establishment  of  a school  for  juvenile  olfenders; 
but  they  can  only  respectfully  commend  these 
matters,  with  the  question  of  establishing  an  un- 
graded school  for  the  benefit  of  those  children 
who  work  a large  portion  of  the  time  in  the  mills, 
to  the  consideration  of  those  that  shall  compose 
this  Board  during  the  coming  year. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Diplomas  were  awarded  to  the  following'  per- 
sons in  July,  1869: 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

MARTHA  A.  DOYLE,  MARY  E.  LATHROP, 

SAMUEL  J.  ELDER. 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


FRANK  B.  FLANDERS, 
EDWIN  G.  MERRIAM, 
ALBIN  R.  REED, 
GEORGE  F.  SPINNEY, 
ABBIE  A.  HOLT, 

OLIVE  S.  WITHINGTON, 


EMMA  A.  J.  BUGBEE, 
GRACE  COOPER, 

CLARA  J.  EATON, 
ELIZABETH  F.  FISHER, 
ELIZABETH  P.  PLUMMER, 
MARY  E.  POOR. 


TEACHERS. 

Miss  C.  E.  Barnard  and  Miss  S.  C.  Hervey,  of 
the  South  grammar  school,  Miss  H.  M.  Bean,  of 
the  Oliver  grammar  school,  and  Miss  S.  C.  Morri- 
son', of  the  T^ewbury  street  primary  school,  are 
absent  on  account  of  sickness. 
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The  lollowinj;  table  gives  the  names,  present  salary  and  location  of  the  several 
teachers,  and  the  date  of  their  entrance  into  the  service  of  the  city*. 


High  School,  - 


“ (Music) 

Oliver  Grammar  School, 


South  Grammar  School, 


Warren  Street  Grammar  School,  - 
Training  School,  - . . - 

Woodland  Street  School, 

Prospect  Street  Middle  School,  - 
East  Elm  Street  “ 


Newbury  “ 

Oak  “ 

Araesbury  “ 

Franklin  “ 

H U 

Pine  “ 

Warren 

South  Side 
Prospect  “ 

tl 

East  Elm  “ 

Newbury  “ 

a n 

Methuen  “ 


Oak 


Amesbury 

Franklin 

H 

Pine 

Lowell 


Riverside 
South  Side 


Primary  School, 


No.  1, 
“ No.  2, 

“ No.  1, 
“ No.  2, 
“ No.  3, 
“ No.  4, 


No.  1, 
No.  2, 


No.  1, 
No.  2, 


Albert  C.  Perkins, 

Miss  J.  S.  Gerrish, 

]\liss  Marcia  Packard, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Newell, 
Reuben  Merrill, 

John  L.  Brewster, 

Miss  J.  L.  Abbott, 

Miss  M.  E.  Cook, 

Miss  Ella  M.  Stiles, 
Miss  C.  M.  Taylor, 

Miss  A.  C.  Eastman, 
Miss  A.  C.  Plumley, 
Miss  Ella  S.  Bodweil, 
Miss  A.  L.  Abbott, 

Miss  A.  E.  Shepard, 
Miss  C.  M.  Sweet, 

Miss  Emily  F.  Dodge, 
Miss  G.  J.  McCoy, 

Miss  E.  R.  George, 

Miss  P.  J.  Ladd, 

Miss  H.  R.  Bailey, 

Miss  E.  J.  Danforth, 

J.  K.  Cole, 

Miss  M.  Thora])Son, 

Miss  L.  F.  Partridge, 
Miss  M.  D.  Anderson, 
M’ss  S.  E.  Torrey, 

Miss  L.  J.  Faulkner, 
Miss  F.  A.  Reed, 

Miss  H.  D.  Lahgmaid, 
Miss  11.  A.  Wason, 

Miss  A.  W.  Morrison, 
Miss  Lena  Mallard, 

Miss  A.  A.  McMurphy, 
Aliss  R.  F.  Doane, 

Miss  H.  L.  Ambrose, 
Aliss  Rebecca  Gray, 
Miss  C.  A.  Berry, 

Aliss  E.  A.  Stephens, 
Aliss  Alary  F.  Hovr, 

Aliss  H.  Al.  Dinsmore, 
Aliss  J.  P.  Tompkins, 
Aliss  Laura  A.  Bailey, 
Aliss  Susan  George, 

Aliss  Alary  A.  Wood, 
Aliss  A.  J.  Bailey, 

Aliss  H.  L.  Cole, 

Aliss  A.  C.  Andrews, 
Aliss  J.  Cummings, 

Aliss  L.  P.  Stevens, 

Aliss  Agnes  Ale  Kay, 
Aliss  C.  Hawley, 

Aliss  E.  C.  Bailey, 

Aliss  I.  H.  Pratt, 

Aliss  11.  Al.  Doane, 

Aliss  AT.  J.  Wells, 

Aliss  E.  F.  Durrell, 

Aliss  R.  R.  Kempton, 
Miss  Anna  Chandler, 
Aliss  Rubie  Al.  Allenj 
Aliss  E.  E.  Durrell, 

Aliss  Ella  Al.  Dow, 

Aliss  S.  J.  11.  Ward, 

Aliss  E.  W.  Richardson, 
Aliss  L.  G.  Alitchell, 
Aliss  AL  E.  Norris, 

Aliss  E.  J.  Wort’ien, 
Miss  Frances  M.  Smith, 


September,  1863 
January,  18)2 
May,  1863 

January,  1866 
September,  1860 
Oefober,  186.5 
June,  186.3 
January,  1861 
January,  1867 
September,  1865 
April,  1856 
October,  1865 
January,  1860 
September,  1858 
January,  1864 
September,  1866 
January,  1865 
February,  1868 
September,  1865 
December,  1867 
April,  1868 
September,  1865 
February,  1865 
Januar3%  1865 
December,  1864 
September,  1865 
February,  1869 
December,  1855 
Jul3%  1858 

November,  1869 
February",  1868 
September,  1855 
October,  1862 
August,  1868 
December,  1859 
April,  1867 
June,  1861 
November,  1869 
Alay,  1861 

April,  1868 
February,  1869 
December,  1856 
February,  1867 
April,  1868 
September,  1868 
August,  1868 
April,  1855 
September,  1864 
December,  1863 
December,  1864 
Januarj^  1868 
June,  1861 
Alarch,  1858 
December,  1855 
December,  1863 
June,  1852 
January,  1867 
Alarch,  1858 
January,  1858 
February,  1867 
September,  1867 
August,  1868 
September,  1862 
April,  185) 
August,  1869 
April,  1868 
April,  1869 
April,  1867 


$2,000 

800 

700 

700 

8)0 

1,8J0 

550 

550 

52.5 

525 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

1,400 

500 

500 

500 

550 

550 

550 

4.50 

500 

500 

500 

4-25 

500 

500 

500 

400 

500 

475 

475 

500 

500 

425 

475 

425 

500 

450 

500 

500 

450 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

450 

500 

450 

500 

450 

475 

500 

450 

4:50 

475 

400 

500 
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The  following  table  contains  the  record  of  attendance  in  the 
various  schools  of  the  city  for  each  term  in  the  year.  The  whole 
number  belonging  to  any  school  includes  all  who  were  members 
of  the  school  for  two  weeks  or  more. 
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SCHOOLS. 

12 

Ilij^-h  School,  .... 

Oliver  Grammar,  ... 

South  Grammar,  - . . 

Warren  Street  Grammar,  - 
Prospect  Street  Middle, 

East  Elm  Street  Middle,  - - 

Newbury  Street  Middle,  - 
Oak  Street  Middle,  - 

Amesbury  Street  Middle,  - 
Franklin  Street  Middle,  - - 

Pine  Street  Middle,  - - - 

Cross  Street  Middle,  - 

Tower  Hill  Middle,  - 

Warren  Street  3Iiddle,  No.  1,  - 
Warren  Street  Middle,  No.  2,  - 
South  Side  Middle,  - 

Ungraded  School,  - - . 

Prospect  Street  Primary,  - 
East  Elm  Street  Primary, 

Newbury  Street  Primary, 

Methuen  Street  Primary,  No.  1, 
Methuen  Street  Primary,  No.  2, 

Oak  Street  Primary,  No.  1, 

Oak  Street  Primai’y,  No.  2, 

Oak  Street  Primary,  No.  3, 

Oak  Street  Primai-y,  No.  4, 
Amesbury  Street  Primary, 

Franklin  Street  Primaiy, 

Pine  Street  Primary, 

Cross  Street  Primary, 

Tower  Hill  Primary,  No.  1, 

Tower  Hill  Primary,  No.  2, 
Riverside  Primary,  ... 
South  Side  Primary,  No.  I, 

South  Side  Primary,  No.  2, 

Total,  - - - 
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COXCLUSIOX. 

Allow  me,'  gentlemen,  in  eoneliuling  this  my 
sixth  annual  report  as  your  executive  officer,  once 
more  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  the  uni- 
form kindness  with  which  you  have  counselled 
me  in  all  the  varied  and  difficult  questions  that 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  management  ol* 
the  public  schools,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
you  have  seconded  all  my  efforts  for  their  good. 
Having  been  present  at  every  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee since  I was  first  elected  to  my  ])resent  posi- 
tion and  taken  a ])art  in  all  your  deliberations,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that,  so  far  as  I can  re- 
member no  bitter  words  or  unkind  feelings  have 
marked  any  of  your  discussions  during  these  years. 
Xo  })ersonal  end  has  been  striven  for  by  any  mem- 
ber and  no  place  or  employment  has  been  given  to 
any  relative  or  friend  of  aiw  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, because  of  such  connection.  I have  come 
to  you  at  all  times,  as  I would  go  to  a friend, 
and  in  no  case  have  I failed  to  obtain  kind  and 
generous  counsel.  I have  not  been  called  upon 
to  urge  or  oppose  the  selfish  purpose  of  any 
member  of  the  Committee.  The  mistakes  made 
have  been  mainly  my  own,  and  whatever  of  success 
has  attended  my  efforts,  has  been  due  to  your  wis- 
dom and  to  the  cooperation  of  faithful  and  efficient 
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teachers.  Here  I would  stop  were  I the  only 
nieinber  of  this  Board  Avhose  term  of  office  expires 
A\dth  this  year;  but  there  are  others  who  will  not 
visit  this  room  and  attend  these  meetings  in  the 
years  to  come  as  they  have  in  the  years  that  are 
past,  whose  monument  in  the  })nblic  schools  and 
other  institutions  of  this  city  will  withstand  the 
effects  of  time  longer  than  inscriptions  in  granite 
or  in  marble,  and  whose  places  in  the  hearts  of  the 
])eople  will  remain  as  long  as  any  of  those  who 
liave  known  them  shall  live.  "Were  it  my  place  to 
speak  for  the  peo])le  of  the  city,  old  and  young,  I 
would  say  to  these  members  of  this  Board,  our 
hearts  are  tilled  with  gratitude  to  you,  for  your 
noble  efforts  in  our  behalf,  and  long  may  yon  re- 
main among  us  to  witness  the  results  of  your 
labors  and  to  receive  the  reverence  and  affection 
you  have  so  richly  deserved. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  E.  HOOD, 

SUPEKIXTEXDEXT  OF  SciIOOLS. 


MEMBERS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


The  following  persons  have  been  ineinl)ers  of 
the  School  Committee  of  Lawrence: 

JAMES  D.  HERRICK,  from  1847  to  1850,  from  1851  to  1852,  from 
1853  to  1855,  from  *1861  to  1866. 

WU.  D.  LAiSIB,  from  1847  to  1848. 

DAN.  WEED,  from  1847  to  1848. 

GEORGE  PACKARD,  from  1848  to  1853,  from  1858  to  1S70. 
LYMAN  4VHITING,  from  1848  to  1851. 

. HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON,  from  1848  to  1851. 

N.  W.  HARMON,  from  1848  to  1849,  from  1851  to  1853,  from  1863 
to  1864,  from  1865  to  1867,  from  *1867  to  1868. 

HENRY  K.  OLIVER,  from  1849  to  1850,  from  1853  to  1854,  fr(jm 
1857  to  tl859,  from  1860  to  1861. 

GEO.  II.  CLARK,  from  1850  to  1851. 

J.  Q.  RICHARDSON,  from  1850  to  1851. 

CHAS.  S.  STORROW,  from  1851  to  1852,  from  1857  to  185H. 

M.  L.  ATKINSON,  from  1851  to  1852. 

A.  D.  BLANCHARD,  from  1852  to  1853,  from  1861  to  18()2. 

S.  KELLEY,  from  1852  to  1853. 

J.  A.  GOODWIN,  from  1852  to  1853. 

WM.  STEVENS,  from  1853  to  1854,  from  1860  to  1861 . 

IVAN  STEVENS,  from  1853  to  1854. 

ENOCH  PRATT,  from  1853  to  1854. 

L.  M.  WRIGHT,  from  1853  to  1854. 

JOHN  R.  ROLLINS,  from  1854  to  1855,  from  *1855  to  1856,  from 
1861  to  tl864,  from  *1869  to  1870. 

J.  R.  JOHNSON,  from  1854  to  1855. 

M.  C.  CROCKER,  from  1854  to  1855. 

ASA  T.  SANBORN,  from  1854  to  1855. 

CHARLES  SMITH,  from  1855  to  1856. 

DAVID  DANA,  Jk.,  from  1855  to  1856. 


memhek^  of  school  committee. 
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1{.  S.  lU.'S'r,  from  ]8')5  to  18oG. 

(nOOlKJE  C.  s:\irril,  from  18o5to  ISoG. 

STEEIIEX  J).  KK'IIAEDSON,  from  *1855  to  1857. 

JAMES  Iv.  BARK  Ell,  from  *1855  to  1850,  from  1857  to  tl859. 
R.  M.  HOWARD,  from  1850  to  1857. 

WADEEIGH  GOODHUE,  from  1850  to  1857. 

'rilOMAS  A.  l^VRSOXS,  from  1850  to  1857. 

G.  11.  rLUM:\IER,  from  1850  to  1857. 

DANIEL  HARDY,  from  1850. 

GEORGE  W.  GARLAND,  from  1857  to  1800. 

ORANGE  WHEELER,  from  1857  to  1859,  from  1808  to  1804. 
JOSEPH  D.  BURTT,  from  *1858  to  1800. 

J.  C.  HOADLEY,  from  *1858  to  1801. 

W\  FISK  GILE,  from  1859  to  1805. 

C.  E.  FISHER,  from  1800  to  1800. 

E.  M.  TAPPAN,  from  1800  to  JlSOl. 

J.  H.  McCarthy,  from  1800  to  tl801. 

OLIVER  BRYANT,  from  1800  to  1802. 

DANIEL  SAUNDERS,  from  1800  to  1802. 

AVILLIAM  L.  JENKINS,  from  1801  to  11804. 

THOMAS  H.  FERNALD,  from  1862  to  1803. 

:HILT0N  BONNEY,  from  1802  to  1805,  from  1807  to  1870. 
MTLLIA:\I  cutler,  from  1802  to  1805. 

SULLIVAN  HOLMAN,  from  1803  to  tl804. 

GILBERT  E.  HOOD,  from  1804  to  1870. 

C.  F.  TOL]MAN,  from  tl884. 

DANIEL  SAUNDERS,  JR.,  from  *1804  to  1805. 

JAIMES  H.  KIDDER,  from  1804  to  *1805. 

J.  BURNHAM  DAVIS,  from  *1804  to  1805,  from  *1805  to  1800 
HENRY  L.  SHERIMAN,  from  1865  to  1807. 

GEO.  S.  DEARBORN,  from  tl805. 

11.  N.  BUTMAN,  from  1805  to  1809. 

CALEB  SAUNDERS,  from  1805. 

IM.  C.  ANDREWS,  from  1805  to  1808. 

GEO.  S.  AVEAVER,  from  1800  to  1809. 


MEMBERS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 
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J.  C.  ROAVKEK,  from  18G6. 

L.  J.  HALL,  from  1866  to  tl867. 

GEO.  A.  FULLER,  from  1866  to  1869. 

A.  F.  SCRUTOX,  from  1867  to  +1869. 

C.  W.  FLIXT,  from  1868. 

HECTOR  R.  LTXX,  from  1869. 

LOUIS  M.  EDGE,  from  1869. 

WALDO  L.  ABBOTT,  from  1869. 

CLARK  L.  AUSTIX,  from  1869. 

3rAA"ORS  AXD  EX-OFFICTO  CIIATEWEX  OF  SCTK)OL 
COMMITTEE. 

CHARLES  S.  STORROW,  from  1856  to  1854. 

EXOCH  BARTf.ETT,  from  1854  to  1855. 

ALBERT  WARREX,  from  1855  to  1857. 
flOHX  R.  ROLLIXS,  from  1857  to  1859. 

HEXRY  K.  OLIVER,  from  1859  to  1860. 

DAXIEL  SAUXDERS,  JR.,  from  1860  to  1861. 

JAMES  K.  BARKER,  from  1861  to  1862. 

MTLLIAM  11.  P.  WRIGHT,  from  1862  to  1864. 

ALFRED  J.  FREXCH,  from  1864  to  1865. 

:\riLTOX  BOXXEY,  from  1865  to  1866. 

PARDOX  ARMIXGTOX,  from  1866  to  1867. 

XATHAXIEL  P.  H.  MELVIX,  from  1867  to  1869. 

FRAXK  DAVIS,  from  1869  to  1870. 

SUPERIXTEXDEXTS. 

JOHX  A.  GOODWIX,  from  1853  to  1854. 

HEXRY  F.  HARRIXGTOX,  from  1854  to  1855. 

GEORGE  PACKARD,  from  1855  to  1856,  from  1859  to  1861. 

A.  D.  WILLIAMS,  from  1856  to  1857. 

HEXRY  K.  OLIVER,  from  1857  to  1859. 

JOSEPH  L.  PARTRIDGE,  from  1861  to  1864. 

JOHX  R.  ROLLIXS,  from  Janiiaiy  to  June,  1861. 

GILBERT  E.  HOOD,  from  June,  1864. 
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MEMBERS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


The  School  Committee  at  tlie  eommencement  of 
the  yeai*  1870  is  composed  as  follows: 

I ION.  N.  r.  II.  MELVIN,  Mayok,  Cii  airman. 


...  . S 11.  A.  riiEScoTT,  LOUIS  M.  e: 

W AKi)  . > g AVILUER.  WALDO  L.  J 


. 5 F.  E.  CLARKE, 
" aki)  - ^ j MOORE, 


Ward  ; 


{ J.  C.  BOWKER,  XV . . r. 
AVard  jj  p linn,  ard  6 


EDGE, 
ABBOTT. 

DANIEL  HARDY, 

C.  L.  AUSTIN. 

CALEB  SAUNDERS, 
CHARLES  W.  FLINT. 


G.  E.  HOOD,  Secretary  and  Superintendent. 


fResigned. 

^Elected  to  fill  vacancy. 
^Deceased. 
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J 


OF  THE 


CITY  OF  LAY  HENCE. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS., 
Geo.  S Merrill  & Co.,  Book  Printers. 
1871. 


At  a meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  lield  December  20, 
1870,  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  adopt  tlie  report  now  sub- 
mitted by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  present 
it  to  their  fellow-citizens  as  the  Report  of  this  Committee. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


Lawrence,  Dec.  26,  1870. 

Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee  ; 

At  the  organization  of  this  Board,  January  4,  1870, 
the  following  members  were  present : 

Hon.  N.  P.  H.  MELVIN,  Mayor,  and  ex-officio  Chairman. 

Ward  One.— SALMON  W.  WILDER, 

HENRY  A.  PRESCOTT. 

Ward  Two.— FREDERICK  E.  CLARKE, 

JAMES  B.  MOORE. 

Ward  Three.— JONATHAN  C.  BOWKER, 
HECTOR  P.  LINN. 

Ward  Four.— LOUIS  M.  EDGE, 

Ward  Five.— DANIEL  HARDY, 

CLARK  L.  AUSTIN. 

Ward  Six.— CALEB  SAUNDERS, 
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SUPEIIISTENDENT^S  REV  OR  T. 


Waldo  L.  Abbott,  of  Ward  Four,  and  Charles 
W.  Flint,  of  Ward  Six,  were  absent  from  the  State. 

Gilbert  E.  Hood  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the 
Foard  and  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  resig- 
nations of  ^lessrs.  Flint  and  Prescott  were  presented 
and  accepted.  A convention  of  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  and  the  School  Committee,  was  held  Jan. 
*27,  and  George  Packard,  of  Ward  One,  and  James 
Clark,  of  Ward  Six,  were  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies. 
Mr.  Clark  declined  to  serve,  and  before  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Committee  in  February,  one  of  their 
number  was  suddenly  removed  by  death,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 28th  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Board:— 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  his  wise  Provi- 
dence to  remove  by  death,  Rev.  Louis  M.  Edge,  a member  of  this 
Board,  therefore  ■ 

Resolved^  That  we  recognize  in  this  event  the  hand  of  God, 
who  has  removed  our  deceased  brother  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
years,  and  in  the  active  performance  of  his  duties. 

Resolved^  That  we  will  ever  remember,  as  we  desire  to  record 
our  appreciation  of  his  social,  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
which  commended  him  to  our  regard  as  an  associate  member  of 
the  School  Committee,  as  a friend,  and  as  a fellow-citizen. 

Resolved.,  That  his  unselfish  and  untiring  labors  among  his 
people,  and  for  the  church  of  his  affections,  excite  our  sympathy 
for  the  flock,  which  has  lost  in  his  death  an  earnest  pastor,  a pru- 
dent counsellor  and  sympathizing  friend. 

Resolved.^  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  his  sur- 
viving associates  in  the  care  of  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
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A convention  was  a^ain  held,  and  Dr.  Timothy 
Sullivan,  of  Ward  Four,  and  Mr.  John  B.  Howard, 
of  Ward  Six,  were  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

The  standing  Sub-Committees  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  were  arranged  as  follows : 

CALEB  SAUNDERS,  F.  E.  CLARKE,  J.  C.  BOWKER, 

Advisory  Committee. 

GEORGE  PACKARD,  CALEB  SAUNDERS,  TIMOTHY 
SULLIVAN, 

Committee  on  the  High  School. 

DANIEL  HARDY,  J.  B.  MOORE,  IV.  L.  ABBOTT, 

Committee  on  the  four  upper  divisions  of  the  Oliver  Grammar  School. 

J.  C.  BOWKER,  HECTOR  P.  LINN,  S.  W.  IVILDER, 

Committee  on  the  three  lower  divisions  of  the  Oliver  Grammar  School. 


CALEB  SAUNDERS,  TIMOTHY  SULLIVAN, 

J.  C.  BOWKER,  J.  B.  HOWARD, 

Committee  on  South  Grammar  School. 

DANIEL  HARDY,  C.  L.  AUSTIN,  J.  B.  MOORE, 

Committee  on  Warren  Street  Schools. 

DAN’L  HARDY,  CALEB  SAUNDERS,  F.  E.  CLARKE, 

Committee  on  the  Training  School. 

GEORGE  PACKARD,  S.  W.  WILDER, 

Committee  on  Prospect  Street,  Methuen  Street  and  Woodland  Street  Schools. 

F.  E.  CLARKE,  J.  B.  MOORE, 

Committee  on  New^bury  St.,  East  Elm  St.,  and  Oak  St.  Primary  No.  4,  Schools. 

J.  C.  BOMH^ER,  H.  P.  LINN, 

Committee  on  Oak  St.  Middle,  Oak  Street  Primary,  Nos.  1,  2 and  3,  and  Amesbury 
Street  Schools. 
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TIMOTHY  SULLIVAN,  WALDO  L.  ABBOTT, 

Committee  on  Franklin  Street  and  Pine  Street  Schools. 

DANIEL  HARDY,  CLARK  L.  AUSTIN, 

Committee  on  Lowell  Street  and  Riverside  Schools. 

CALEB  SAUNDERS,  JOHN  B.  HOWARD, 

Committee  on  South  Middle  and  Primary  Schools. 

The  Mayor  and  Superintendent  were  made  mem- 
bers of  each  Sub-Committee. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  city  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  was,  upon  the  first  day 
of  May  last,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Assessors, 


as  follows : 

Ward  One,  . . . 855 

Ward  Two,  . . 861 

Ward  Three,  . . . 1,001 

Ward  Four,  . . 925 

Ward  Five,  . . . 752 

Ward  Six,  . . 452 


Total,  4,846 


Being  an  increase  of  181  over  the  number  reported 
the  previous  year. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  quiet,  steady  work 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  scholars,  with  but 
few  interruptions,  and  few  disturbing  causes. 

Greater  effort  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  teach- 
ers than  heretofore,  to  secure  that  gentle,  quiet  and 
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earnest  demeanor  which  is  so  desirable  in  a school- 
room on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  scholar.  The 
order  in  more  than  half  of  the  schools  in  the  city,  is 
very  good  indeed,  and  in  most  of  the  remainder  it  is 
tolerably  good.  There  probably  have  been  fewer 
cases  of  punishment  of  any  kind,  and  especially 
of  severe  punishment,  considering  the  number  of 
scholars,  than  in  any  previous  year.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Committee  and  the  teachers,  here  as  else- 
where, are  all  desirous  of  reducing  these  cases  to 
the  smallest  possible  number  consistent  with  good 
government,  and  that  those  familiar  with  the  manage- 
ment of  our  schools,  know  that  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  respect,  within  the  last  few 
years.  Progress  seems  also  to  have  been  made  in 
teaching  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography  and  Spell- 
ing ; but  the  teaching  of  Reading  and  Writing  is 
not  so  satisfactory.  The  proportion  of  time  given  to 
each  of  these  branches  during  the  entire  five  years 
which  the  average  of  our  scholars  spend  in  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  is  very  nearly  as  follows : — 

One-fourth  to  Written  iVrithmetic ; one-tenth  to 
Intellectual  Arithmetic ; one-sixth  to  Grammar ; one- 
seventh  to  Geography  ; one-tenth  to  Reading ; one- 
sixteenth  to  Writing. 

Of  the  1^  years  spent  in  the  Middle  Schools,  about 
one-fourth  is  given  to  Intellectual  Arithmetic ; one- 
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fourth  to  Geography;  one-sixth  to  Eeading;  one- 
sixth  to  Spelling  ; one-tenth  to  Writing. 

In  the  Primary  Schools  neither  Geography  nor 
Writing  are  taught,  but  at  least  six  months’  time  is 
given  to  Mental  Arithmetic,  and  the  remainder  is 
given  mainly  to  learning  to  read  and  spell 

The  time  therefore  spent  in  studying  Arithmetic 
in  our  Schools  is  about  2%  years  ; \ \ years  in  study- 
ing what  is  called  Written  Arithmetic,  and  1|  years 
in  studying  what  is  called  Mental  or  Intellectual 
Arithmetic. 

While  in  studying  Grammar  about  I of  a year  is 
spent,  in  studying  Geography  about  years,  and  in 
learning  to  read  after  leaving  the  Primary  School  | 
of  a year  is  spent,  and  in  learning  to  write,  less  than 
^ of  a year. 

We  can  now  see  some  reason  why  our  scholars 
are  not  so  proficient  in  reading  and  writing’ as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  can  also  see  what  studies  have  so 
encroached  upon  the  time  which  ought  to  be  given 
to  these  more  elementary,  and  more  important  bran- 
ches. 

Intellectual  or  Mental  Arithmetic  was  intended  to 
introduce  and  prepare  the  way  for  Written  Arith- 
metic, and  to  furnish  for  the  young  mind  some  disci- 
pline in  the  science  of  numbers,  but  like  Geography 
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it  has  assumed  in  our  schools  a rank  which  does  not 
belong  to  it,  and  it  has  become  a question  worth  con- 
sidering whether  the  middle  book  in  our  series  of 
Arithmetics  might  not  be  banished  from  our  schools 
with  benefit  to  all  concerned,  except  the  publisher. 
The  Primary  Arithmetic,  now  completed  in  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  might,  profitably  be  continued  later  in 
the  course  of  study,  and  if  the  time  given  to  the 
Intellectual  Arithmetic  should  be  given  to  Written 
Arithmetic,  the  children  in  the  Middle  School  wmuld 
acquire  a good  knowledge  of  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  Arithmetic,  and  multitudes  of  children  in 
the  city  that  never  enter  the  Grammar  Schools,  would 
be  enabled  to  solve  most  of  the  Arithmetical  ques- 
tions that  arise  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  in 
the  Grammar  Schools  nearly  an  entire  year  would  be 
saved  which  might  be  added  to  the  time  now  devoted 
to  learning  to  read  and  write.  It  is,  moreover,  possible 
that  with  a judicious  and  faithful  use  of  the  smaller 
text-book  on  Geography,  and  of  outline  maps,  the 
use  of  the  larger  book  on  that  subject  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  or  that  these  two  books  might  be 
exchanged  for  one  more  suitable  than  either,  and 
nothing  important  be  lost,  but  considerable  time  and 
strength  saved  which  might  profitably  be  devoted, 
not  to  the  study  of  English  Grammar,  but  to  the 
study  of  that  which  English  Grammar  is  supposed 
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to  teach,  namely,  how  to  write  and  speak  the  English 
language  correctly.  This  might  be  done  by  giving 
more  careful  attention  to  the  language  used  in  asking 
and  answering  questions,  and  in  conversation,  and  by 
giving  more  attention  to  writing  compositions,  of 
which  there  is  much  need,  and  for  which  there  is 
now  but  little  time.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the  tablet 
which  has  so  generally  superseded  the  slip  of  paper 
in  much  of  the  written  work  required  in  the  schools, 
is  not  so  great  an  improvement  as  it  was  expected  to 
be,  and  that  more  is  lost  in  substituting  the  rather 
careless  use  of  the  pencil  for  the  more  careful  use  of 
the  pen,  than  is  gained  in  convenience  and  time. 

DRAWING. 

The  attention  now  given  to  the  natural  sciences 
and  to  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  custom  of  repre- 
senting to  the  eye,  by  at  least  a rude  outline,  such 
objects  as  we  wish  to  describe  to  others,  or  to  get  a 
clear  idea  of  ourselves,  render  the  training  of  the 
eye  and  the  hand  in  the  production  of  plain  figures 
and  simple  outlines,  almost  as  necessary  to  a good 
common  school  education,  as  is  the  learning  to  read 
and  write. 

The  Committee,  believing  this  branch  of  study  too 
important  to  be  longer  neglected,  after  careful  inves- 
tigation and  experiment,  have  introduced  Bartholo- 
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mew’s  System  of  Drawing  into  all  of  the  schools  of 
the  city.  The  slates  and  cards  are  used  in  the  Pri- 
mary and  Middle  Schools,  and  the  drawing  book  in 
the  other  schools.  Two  lessons  a week,  of  from  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each,  have  been 
given  in  most  of  the  schools  for  the  last  four  months, 
and  the  result  is  alike  gratifying  to  the  Committee 
and  to  the  schools.  With  a little  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  this  subject, 
which  has  been  so  easily  excited,  the  pupils  will  be 
greatly  benefitted  at  a small  expense  of  time  and 
material,  and  those  may  be  most  benefitted  who  least 
expect  it. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee,  the  follow- 
ing communication  was  presented  from  the  Principal 
of  the  High  School: — 

Lawrence  High  School, 

January  4,  1870. 

Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee  : 

During  the  last  two  years, 
by  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  I have  furnished  School 
Books  to  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  at  the  wholesale  prices. 
Will  you  please  direct  me  what  to  do  in  reference  to  the  matter 
the  present  year  ? 

Respectfully  yours, 


ALBERT  C.  PERKINS. 
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And  it  was  voted  that  the  Principal  of  the  High 
School  be  authorized  to  furnish  books  to  the  pupils 
during  the  present  year  as  heretofore. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  January  31,  the 
subject  of  furnishing  school  books  to  all  the  school 
children  of  the  city,  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Linn, 
Bowker  and  Clarke,  to  consider  and  report  thereon. 
This  committee  reported  to  the  general  committee  at 
their  regular  meeting  in  March,  that  the  difficulties 
surrounding  the  subject  were  such  that  they  were 
unable  to  suggest  any  better  arrangement  than  the 
one  now  existing,  and  the  report  was  accepted. 
Books  have  therefore  been  furnished  to  the  pupils  of 
the  High  School,  during  the  year  by  the  Principal, 
at  cost,  and  the  pupils  of  other  schools  have  obtained 
their  books  from  the  bookstores,  with  the  exception 
of  Drawing  Books,  which  have  been  furnished  by  the 
Committee  at  introduction  prices. 

NEW  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

The  School  Committee  prepared  plans  and  estimates 
and  presented  them  to  the  city  government  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  recommended  that  a new  school  house  be 
erected  on  Oak  Street,  and  that  the  present  South 
Side  school-house  be  altered  and  enlarged  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  plans  presented.  After 
considerable  discussion  by  the  City  Council,  it  was 
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decided  to  build  the  one  on  Oak  Street,  and  leave  the 
other  till  another  year. 

The  Oak  Street  house  is  now  nearly  completed, 
and  is  a pleasant,  convenient  and  substantial  school 
house,  containing  six  school-rooms,  about  25x28  feet 
each,  with  ample  dressing  rooms  and  closets.  Each 
school  room  is  to  be  furnished  with  fifty-six  single 
desks,  and  to  be  heated  by  steam  from  the  same  boilers 
which  heat  the  High  and  the  Oliver  Grammar  School 
houses.  The  want  in  Ward  Six  still  continues,  and 
is  more  imperative  this  year  than  it  was  last,  there 
being  in  that  ward  sixty-six  more  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  than  there  were  last 
year.  Some  of  the  school-rooms  were  crowded 
almost  to  suffocation  then,  and  they  are  hardly  less 
crowded  now,  although  there  is  now  a school  of  eighty 
scholars,  with  two  teachers,  in  the  hall  over  the 
Engine  House,  and  a branch  Grammar  school  in 
Saunders’  Hall.  These  two  schools  are  not  accom- 
modated better  than  were  most  country  schools  fifty 
years  ago,  and  there  is  no  other  available  place  to  be 
found  upon  that  side  of  the  river,  except  in  the  open 
fields.  It  is  for  those  who  shall  occupy  our  places, 
and  those  who  will  form  the.  City  Council  another 
year  to  make  such  provisions  to  supply  these  wants 
as  shall  be  due  to  that  rapidly  growing  portion  of 
the  city.  The  large  number  of  houses  that  have 
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recently  been  built  and  occupied  in  the  vicinity  of 
Union  Street  has  caused  the  school-houses  upon 
Newbury  Street  also  to  be  too  crowded,  and  addi- 
tional provision  must  soon  be  made  for  the  acccom- 
modation  of  the  children  of  that  part  of  the  city  in 
the  public  schools. 

NEW  SCHOOLS. 

The  room  in  the  Warren  Street  school-house, 
which  was  unoccupied  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  was  furnished,  and  a grammar  school  was 
placed  in  it  the  first  of  February.  An  assistant 
teacher  was  placed  in  the  Woodland  Street  school 
in  the  Spring,  and  in  the  vacation  in  November,  the 
partition  was  taken  down  between  the  dressing  rooms 
and  the  room  fitted  up  as  a recitation  room.  The 
hall  of  the  old  Engine  House  in  Ward  Six  was  hired 
of  the  present  owner  in  August,  and  desks  were 
placed  in  it  and  the  seventh  division  of  the  South 
Grammar  school  was  transferred  to  this  building 
until  other  and  better  accommodations  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  it. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

A communication  from  the  Board  of  Advice  of  the 
Lawrence  City  Mission  was  presented  to  the  School 
Committee  in  May,  requesting  the  Committee  to 
assume  the  charge  of  the  Free  Evening  School  in 
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future.  The  Committee  voted  to  comply  with  the 
request,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Superin- 
tendent to  consider  and  report.  In  August  a report 
was  presented  recommending  that  a school  for  women 
and  girls  be  opened  in  the  Oliver  Grammar  School 
house,  and  one  for  men  and  boys  in  the  basement  of 
the  City  Hall.  That  the  schools  be  placed  under 
the  care  of  a small  number  of  experienced  teachers, 
and  be  held  four  evenings  in  a week,  commencing 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  continuing  about 
five  months.  This  report  was  accepted,  and  Messrs. 
Clarke,  Linn,  Bowker  and  the  Superintendent  were 
appointed  a sub-committee  with  power  to  carry  out 
the  recommendation.  The  rooms  in  the  basement 
of  the  City  Hall  only  required  that  the  desks  should 
be  re-placed  which  had  been  taken  out  during  the 
summer,  and  to  be  provided  with  a stove.  Six 
rooms  in  the  Oliver  Grammar  School  were  fitted  up 
so  as  to  be  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  schools  were 
opened  Monday  evening,  October  17th,  under  the 
care  of  experienced  teachers  from  the  day  schools. 

The  largest  number  present  on  any  one  evening 
has  been  534;  the  smallest  number,  148.  The  aver- 
age attendance  for  two  and  a half  months  being  306. 
The  success  has  been  more  than  equal  to  our  expec- 
tations in  everything  except  the  irregularity  of  the 
attendance.  The  progress  of  most  of  the  pupils 
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that  have  been  usually  present,  has  been  very  good; 
the  order  in  the  school  rooms  has  been  unexception- 
able. Nothing  but  constant  and  regular  attendance 
is  wanting  to  m.ake  these  schools  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  pride  in  our  whole  school  system,  at  the 
present  time.  To  secure  this  will  require  an  earnest 
and  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and 
scholars. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  Training  School  has  been  in  operation  nearly 
a year  and  a half,  and  has  fully  established  itself  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public.  Its  influence  is  felt  in 
all  of  the  schools  of  the  city.  Teaching  is  considered 
a somewhat  more  honorable  and  more  responsible 
employment.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  appa- 
rent to  all  that  something  besides  physical  force  and 
a resolute  will  is  necessary  to  the  well  ordering  of 
a school.  The  sub-teachers  learn  here  their  own 
deficiencies,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  make  up 
for  them  as  well  as  they  can.  They  are  greatly 
benefitted  by  the  experience  gained  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  those  who  have  met  and  overcome 
all  the  difficulties  which  ordinarily  surround  the 
teacher’s  position,  and  when  they  leave  the  Training 
School  to  take  charge  of  other  schools,  they  have 
learned  not  to  lay  down  too  many  rules,  but  to  calmly 
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consider  new  difficulties  as  they  arise,  and  to  find  the 
best  way  out  of  them.  They  have  learned  much 
in  the  art  of  governing  themselves,  and  in  that  of 
governing  others,  they  are  also  much  benefitted  by 
the  advice  and  encouragement  of  those  who  were 
their  teachers  in  the  Training  School,  which  is  freely 
asked  and  as  freely  given. 

Nine  young  ladies  have  completed  the  course  pre- 
scribed for  this  school,  and  are  now  teaching  in  the 
other  schools  of  the  city.  Of  the  eight  sub-teachers 
now  connected  with  the  school,  Ada  J.  Emery  and 
Mary  A.  Richardson,  entered  it  in  February;  Grace 
Cooper  and  Martha  C.  Paul,  in  April;  Ella  F. 
James,  Clara  Lear,  Sarah  Gallison,  in  September; 
Hannah  J.  Tarbell,  in  October;  Mary  Dow,  the 
first  of  November.  Alice  Stevens,  who  entered  the 
school  in  April,  was  granted  in  September  leave  of 
absence  for  one  year.  Should  the  school  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  school -house  on  Oak  Street,  as  has 
been  contemplated,  the  number  of  sub-teachers  that 
can  be  conveniently  employed  at  one  time,  will  be 
increased  from  eight,  the  present  number,  to  twelve. 

TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

The  subject  of  establishing  a school  for  truants 
and  juvenile  offenders,  in  connection  with  the  Poor 
Farm,  has  been  agitated  by  the  School  Committee 
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and  the  City  Council  for  several  years,  and  various 
preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  towards  carrying 
out  this  plan.  The  present  city  government  in  enter- 
ing upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject  thought  that 
some  additional  legislation  was  necessary  in  order  to 
accomplish,  by  the  school,  all  that  was  desired,  and 
secured  the  enactment  of  the  following  statute: — 

[Chap.  294.] 

An  Act  concerning  Juvenile  Offenders  in  the  City  of  Lawrence. 
Be  it  enacted.)  Sc.,  as  follows  : 

Sect.  1.  The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Lawrence,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  erect  a building  in  said  city  for  the  rceeption,  in- 
struction, employment  and  reformation  of  such  juvenile  offenders 
as  are  hereinafter  named  ; or  to  use  for  these  purposes  the  alms- 
house in  said'  city,  or  any  other  house  or  building  belonging  to 
said  city  that  the  City  Council  may  appropriate  to  these  uses. 

Sect.  2.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  said  city,  or  such 
other  persons  as  said  City  Council  shall  appoint  directors  of  said 
house  for  the  employment  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders, 
shall  have  power  at  their  discretion  to  receive  and  take  into  said 
house  all  such  children  resident  at  or  belonging  to  said  city  who 
shall  be  convicted  of  any  criminal  offence  ; and  who  may  in  the 
judgment  of  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  or  of  the 
Superior  Court,  or  of  the  Police  Court  of  said  Lawrence,  be 
proper  objects  therefor  ; and  upon  such  conviction  of  any  child, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  justices  a proper  object  for  said  house  of 
employment  and  reformation,  the  justice  before  declaring  the 
sentence  of  the  law  shall  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  said  over- 
seers or  directors,  and  in  case  said  overseers  or  directors  shall 
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assent  thereto,  the  said  justice  may  sentence  the  child  convicted 
as  aforesaid  to  be  committed  to  said  house  of  employment  and 
reformation  for  and  during  minority,  or  for  any  less  term. 

Sect.  3 Any  justice  of  either  of  said  courts,  respectively,  on 
the  application  of  the  Mayor  or  any  Alderman  of  the  City  of 
Lawrence,  or  of  any  Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  said  city,  or  of  any 
of  said  directors,  shall  have  power  to  sentence  and  commit  to  said 
house  of  employment  and  reformation  all  children  resident  in,  or 
belonging  to  said  city,  who  live  an  idle  or  dissolute  life,  or  are 
habitual  truants. 

Sect.  4.  Said  overseers  or  said  directors  may  receive  the  per- 
sons sentenced  and  committed  as  aforesaid  into  said  institution  ; 
and  they  shall  have  power  to  place  the  persons  so  committed  at 
such  employments  and  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  such 
branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  shall  be  suited  to  their  age 
and  capacity. 

Sect.  4.  Whenever  said  overseers  or  directors  shall  deem  it 
advisable  to  discharge  any  such  child  committed  as  aforesaid, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  sentence,  and  shall  so  recommend  in 
writing  to  the  court  by  which  said  child  was  committed,  said 
court  shall  have  power  to  discharge  him  or  her  from  the  imprison- 
ment or  custody  aforesaid. 

Sect.  6.  Either  of  the  said  justices  shall  have  power  to  order 
the  transfer  of  any  child  committed  to  the  jail,  or  house  of  cor- 
rection, and  inmates  thereof,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
act,  and  belonging  to,  or  having  a residence  in,  said  city,  to  the 
institution  authorized  by  this  act  to  be  kept,  governed  and  disposed 
of  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  herein  made,  for  the  rest  of 
the  term  of  their  ordinal  sentence  and  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Ajp- 
proved  May  28,  1870. 
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The  year  was  so  far  advanced  when  this  law  was 
approved,  and  the  unforseen  and  unexpected  calls 
upon  the  City  Treasury  were  so  numerous  and  so 
large  that  nothing  more  was  done  upon  the  subject. 

There  seems  now,  however,  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  incoming  city  government  may  not  enter  upon 
the  work  so  early  in  the  year,  that  the  school  may 
be  in  successful  operation  when  the  Spring  opens  ; 
so  that  boys  then  found  to  be  habitual  truants  from 
our  schools,  and  those  committing  petty  offences 
against  the  public,  may  be  placed  where  they  will 
learn  something  that  shall  be  a benefit  to  themselves, 
and  do  something  upon  the  farm,  which  shall  benefit 
others. 


REPAIRING  SCHOOL  HOUSES,  &c. 

There  is  expended  each  year,  under  the  direction 
of  the  School  Committee,  at  least  three  or  four  thous- 
and dollars  in  making  repairs  and  improvements  in 
and  around  the  school-houses,  and  in  school  furni- 
ture. Sometimes  a school-house  is  to  be  shingled 
or  painted,  or  a new  fence  to  be  built,  but  far  more 
often  a hinge  or  lock  to  a door,  a cord  or  blind  of  a 
window,  a handle  of  a pump  is  to  be  fixed,  or  a chair, 
a desk  or  a table  needs  attention,  or  a board  is  gone 
from  the  fence,  a pane  of  glass  from  a window,  a 
plank  from  the  steps,  a shingle  or  a slate  from  the 
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roof.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  or  want 
of  arrangement,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  find  a 
mechanic  who  will  do  anything  more  than  promise 
in  reference  to  these  minor  repairs,  so  long  as  there 
is  plenty  of  other  work  to  be  done.  And  if  one  who 
is  fully  employed  leaves  his  work,  and  goes  a long 
distance  to  do  what  can  be  done  in  a short  time,  and 
charges  what  it  costs  him,  the  work  performed  is 
very  expensive  to  the  city.  So  that  it  is  firmly 
believed  that  if  the  city  government  or  School  Com- 
mittee should  employ  constantly,  a competent  me- 
chanic to  look  after  all  of  this  work,  and  to  do 
what  he  could  of  it  himself,  and  should  furnish  a 
small  shop  in  which  school  furniture  could  be 
repaired,  the  saving  to  the  city  would  in  one  year 
be  sufficient  to  pay  for  building  a shop  and  for  land 
to  put  it  on,  and  the  schools  would  be  saved  from  no 
little  vexation  and  annoyance. 

TEACHERS. 

Miss  Ella  S.  Bodwell,  of  the  Oliver  Grammar 
School,  Miss  Lucy  F.  Partridge,  of  the  South  Gram- 
mar School,  Miss  Mary  F.  How,  of  the  Warren  Street 
Middle  School,  and  Miss  Pubie  M.  Allen,  of  the  Pine 
Street  Primary  School,  have  resigned.  Misses  Marcia 
Packard,  of  the  High  School,  Helen  M.  Bean,  of 
the  Oliver  Grammar  School,  Kebecca  Gray,  of  the 
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Franklin  Street  Middle  School,  Abby  F.  McMurphy, 
of  the  Warren  Street  Middle  School,  and  Hattie  M. 
Doane,  of  the  Oak  Street  Primary  Schools,  are  absent 
with  leave,  most  of  them  on  account  of  ill  health. 


The  following  table  gives  the  names,  present  salary  and  location  of  the  other 
teachers,  and  the  date  of  their  entrance  into  the  service  of  the  city : 


High  School, 


Oliver  Grammar  School, 


School, 


South  Grammar  School, 

a 
a 

Warren  Street  Grammar 

a 

Training  School, 

a “ 

Woodland  Sti'cet  Mixed  School,  . 

Prospect  Street  Middle  School,  . 
East  Elm  Street  Middle  School,  . 
Newbury  ‘‘ 

Oak  “ “ 

Amesburv  “ “ 

Franklin ' “ « 

(.i  a n 

Pine  “ “ ! 

Warren  “ “ 

ii.  ii  a 

South  Side  “ “ 

U * .4 

Prospect  Street  Primary  School,  . 
East  Elm  “ “ 

<4  ((  it 

Newbury  “ “ 

U U Ci 

Methuen  “ 

u a a 

Oak  Street  Primary  School,  No.  1 


Amesbury  Street  “ 

Franklin  ‘‘  “ 

ii  ii 

Pine  “ ‘‘ 

44  44  44 

Lowell  ‘‘  “ No. 


Riverside 
South  Side 


Teacher  of  Music, 


Albert  C.  Perkins, 
MissJ.  S Gerrish, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Newell, 
Miss  E.  G.  Wetherbee, 
Miss  Alice  E.  Birtwell, 
John  L.  Brewster, 

3Iiss  J.  L.  Abbott, 
Miss  M.  E.  Cook, 

Miss  Ella  M.  Stiles, 
Miss  C.  M.  Taylor, 
Miss  A.  C.  Ea'stman, 
Miss  A.  C.  Piumley, 
Miss  A.  L.  Abbott, 
Miss  A.  E.  Shepard, 
Miss  C.  M.  Sweet, 

Miss  P.  J.  Ladd. 

Miss  Emily  F.  Dodge, 
Miss  G.  J. ‘McCoy. 
Miss  Laura  A.  Bailey, 
Miss  E.  J.  Danforth, 
Miss  H.  R.  Bailey, 
Miss  H.  D.  Langmaid, 
J.  K.  Cole, 


ss  C.  E.  Barnard, 
ss  M.  Thompson, 
ss  M.  D.  Anderson, 
ss  Sarah  E.  Torrey, 
ss  C.  A.  Berry, 
ss  L.  J.  Faulkner, 
ss  F.  A.  Reed, 
ss  Agues  McKay, 
ss  Ida  M.  Coburn, 
ss  H.  A.  W\ason, 
ss  A.  W.  Morrison, 
ss  Lena  D.  Mallard, 
ss  I.  M.  Brow’ning, 
ss  R.  F.  Doane, 
ss  H.  L.  Ambrose, 
ss  M.  E.  Lathrop, 
ss  Abbie  A.  Holt, 
ss  E.  A.  Stephens, 
ss  H.  M.  Dinsmore, 
ss  O.  S.  ^yithiugton, 
ss  J.  P.  Tompkins, 
ss  S.  C.  Hervey, 
ss  Susan  George, 
ss  E.  R.  George, 
ss  Mary  A.  'Wood, 
ss  Arvesta  J.  Bailey, 
ss  H.  L.  Cole, 
ss  S.  C.  Morrison, 
ss  J.  Cummings, 
ss  L.  P.  Stevens, 
ss  A,  C.  Andrews, 
ss  C.  Haw  ley, 
ss  E.  C.  Bailey, 
ss  I.  H.  Pratt, 
ss  M.  A.  Hamilton, 
ss  M.  A.  Richardson, 
ss  M.  J.  W^ells, 
ss  E.  F.  Durrell, 
ss  K.  R.  Kerapton, 
ss  Anna  Chandler, 
ss  E.  E.  Durrell, 
ss  M.  E.  Herrick, 
ss  E.  ^V.  Richardson, 
ss  Ella  51.  Dow, 
ss  S.  J.  H.  Ward, 
ss  L.  G.  5Iitchell, 
ss  51.  E.  Norris, 
ss  E.  J.  W'orthen, 
ss  F.  51.  Smith, 
ss  51.  A.  Dovle, 


1 Reuben  Merrill, 


September,  1803 
January,  1852 
January,  isea 
August,  1870 
August,  1870 
October,  1805 
June,  1803 

January,  1801 
January,  1807 
September,  1805 
April,  1850 
October,  1805 
September,  1858 
January.  1‘'64 
September,  1800 
December,  1807 
January,  1805 
February,  1808 
February,  1807 
September,  1805 
April,  1808 
November,  1800 
February,  1800 
June,  1803 
January,  1805 
September,  1805 
February,  1809 
November,  1869 
December,  185.5 
July,  18.58 

January.  1868 
August,  1870 
February,  1868 
September,  1855 
October,  1802 
August,  1870 
December,  1859 
April,  1857 
August,  1870 
August,  1870 
51ay,  1801 

February,  1869 
August,  1870 
December,  1806 
June,  1803 
April,  1808 
September,  1805 
September,  1808 
August,  1808 
April,  1855 
51  arch,  1857 
December,  1803 
December,  1864 
September,  1804 
June,  1801 
March,  1858 
December,  1855 
August,  1S70 
Training  School 
June,  1852 
January,  1867 
51arch.  1858 
January,  1858 
September,  1857 
August,  1870 
April,  1850 
August.  1868 
September,  1862 
August,  1869 
April,  1868 
April,  1869 
April,  1867 
August,  1870 
September,  1866 


$3,000 

800 

700 

700 

550 

2,250 

550 

550 

525 

525 

.500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

475 

1,400 

525 

500 

5C0 

550 

475 

550 

550 

5C0 

400 

500 

500 

500 

400 

500 

500 

450 

400 

500 

500 

450 

500 

450 

500 

450 

500 

450 

500 

450 

500 

500 

450 

500 

500 

500 

450 

500 

450 

500 

450 

500 

400 

500 

500 

450 

475 

500 

425 

500 

400 

800 
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Tlie  following  table  contains  the  record  of  attendance  in  the 
various  schools  of  the  city  for  each  half  of  the  school  year,  ending 
July  1,  1870.  The  whole  number  belonging  includes  all  who 
were  membei'S  of  the  school  two  weeks  or  more. 
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SCHOOLS.  ^ 

1“ 

Total,  . . - 1 

High  School, 

Oliver  Grammar, 

South  Grammar, 

Warren  Street  Grammar,  No.  1, 

Prospect  Street  Middle,  . 

East  Elm  Street  Middle,  . 
Newbury  Street  Middle,  . 

Oak  Street  Middle, 

Amesbury  Street  Middle,  . 
Franklin  Street  Middle,  . 

Pine  Steeet  Middle, 

Cross  Street  Middle, 

Warren  Street  Middle,  No.  1, 

“ “ 2, 
South  Side  Middle, 

Woodland  Street  Mixed,  . 
Prospect  Street  Primary,  . 

East  Elm  Street  Primary, 
Newbury  Street  Primary, 
Methuen  Street  Primary,  No.  1, 

«•  “ 2, 
Oak  Street  Primary,  No.  1, 

“ “ 2, 

“ “ 3, 

“ “ 4, 

Au'eshury  Street  Primary, 
Franklin  Street  Primary, 

Pine  Street  Primary, 

Cross  Street  Primary,  No.  1, 

“ “ 2, 

“ “ 3, 

Lowell  Street  Primary,  No.  1, 

“ “ 2, 

Riverside  Primary, 

South  Side  Primary,  No.  1, 

“ “ 2, 

S UP EHIXTEND ENT’S  REP  OR  T. 
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GRADUATES  FROM  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  following  persons  graduated  from  the  High 
School  in  July : — 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

FRANK  B.  FLANDERS,  EDWIN  G.  MERRIAM. 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


ANNETTE  E.  CLARKE, 
SARAH  C.  H.  DANA, 
SARAH  P.  P.  ELLIOTT, 
SARAH  L.  GALLISON, 
SUSAN  C.  HARMON, 
SARAH  F.  KNOX, 

EVA  A.  NOYES, 

SARAH  EMMxV  RICHARDS, 
HANNAH  TARBELL, 
CHARLES  H.  BEEDLE, 


AGNES  DANA, 

MARY  E.  DOW, 

MARY  L.  FIELDING, 
EMMA  F.  HUTCHINSON, 
ELLA  F.  JAMES, 

CLARA  LExiR, 

CLARxV  F.  PRESCOTT, 
ISABEL  F.  SPINNEY, 
CLARA  WEAVER, 
EDW’D  L.  PARTRIDGE. 


In  a place  where  so  many  inducements  are  offered 
to  the  pupils  in  our  schools  to  leav-e  before  the  full 
course  is  comjdeted,  and  where  so  large  a number 
yield  to  these  temptations,  those  who  persevere  until 
they  graduate  from  the  High  School  are  to  be  especi- 
ally commended.  A new  set  of  surve}ing  instru- 
ments, obtained  just  at  the  close  of  last  year,  have 
been  used  this  year  in  field  work.  The  English 
course  furnishes  a good  practical  education,  while 
those  who  prepare  for  college  in  this  school  take  a 
high  rank  in  entering  any  college.  Several  young 
ladies  have  recently  completed  the  full  classical 
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course  in  this  school,  and  are  abundantly  repaid  for 
the  time  and  labor  it  has  cost  them. 

Parents  are  often  glad  to  pay  large  sums  of  money 
to  obtain  for  their  children  no  better  advantages  than 
this  school  offers  to  every  child  in  the  city. 

EXPENDITURES. 


The  amount  appropriated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  by  the  City 
Council  was: — 


For  the  School  Department, 

$46,000 

00 

For  School-House  Department, 

4,000 

00 

Amount  received  from  the  State  and 

other  sources, 

1,985 

72 

Total, 

151,985 

72 

The  amount  expended  according  to  the 

Auditor’s  Report,  has  been 

In  the  School  Department, 

$47,693 

17 

In  the  School-House  Department,  for 

rent  and  for  repairs  of  school- 

houses,  yards  ^and  fences. 

ft, 651 

79 

Total, 

$52,344 

96 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  law  requires  school  committees  to  make  an 
annual  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools,  with  such  suggestions  as  they  deem  neces- 
sary, and  cause  the  same  to  be  printed  for  the  use 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns  and  cities. 
Each  of  the  more  than  three  hundred  towns  and 
cities  in  the  State  has  its  report,  containing  wise 
discussions  and  suggestions  upon  every  interest  con- 
nected with  the  public  schools.  The  age  at  which 
children  should  attend  school,  the  number  of  hours 
in  a day,  the  number  of  days  in  a week,  and  the 
number  of  weeks  in  a year  that  schools  should  be 
kept  together  are  all  treated  of.  The  kinds  of  study 
best  adapted  to  the  different  ages,  the  necessity  of 
punctual  and  regular  attendance,  the  advantages  of 
good  government,  and  of  convenient  and  pleasant 
school  rooms,  the  propriety  of  having  teachers  that 
are  perfect  in  their  qualifications  and  faithful  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties;  all  these  topics,  and 
many  more  are  discussed  every  year,  and  by  making 
judicious  and  liberal  selections,  a report  might  be 
compiled,  which  in  this  respect,  would  leave  little 
occasion  for  another  for  many  years,  and  so  large  as 
to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  ‘‘of  making  many 
hooks  there  is  no  end.”  And  yet,  who,  of  all  these 
for  whom  this  is  intended,  wdl  read  it]  Will  the 
teacher  who  feels  too  little  interest  in  his  work  and 
gives  too  little  energy  to  it,  who  hurries  through  or 
over  the  tasks  of  the  day  that  he  may  join  other 
com[)any  or  find  more  enjoyable  work]  Will  the 
parent  who  has  not  interest  enough  to  visit  occasion- 
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ally  the  school-room , who  causes  or  allows  his  child 
to  be  too  often  tardy  and  too  often  absent,  and  to  be 
low  in  scholarship  and  low  in  deportment,  read  it, 
and  find  and  observe  the  hints  and  suggestions 
intended  for  him?  Will  the  truant  boy  read  it,  and 
learn  what  may  be  done  with  him  if  he  does  not  do 
something  wdth  himself?  Or,  are  we,  in  filling  these 
pages,  “Carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,”  and  Avriting 
Avhat  will  be  read  only  by  those  Avho  knew  it  all,  and 
more  too,  before?  Of  course  if  children  w^ould  be 
benefitted  by  the  public  schools,  they  must  be  present 
in  them,  promptly  and  regularly ; must  be  orderly 
and  industrious ; must  have  suitable  text-books  and 
use  them;  must  haA^e  good  teachers,  and  obey  them. 
If  parents,  also,  Avould  help  to  educate  their  children 
in  our  public  schools,  they  must  Avork  Avith  the 
teachers,  and  not  against  them.  They  should,  upon 
every  suitable  occasion,  in  their  intercourse  Avith 
their  children,  Avith  the  teachers  and  Avith  other 
parents,  strengthen  the  hands  and  encourage  the 
heart  of  OA^ery  good  teacher. 

All  of  Avhich  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  E.  HOOD, 

SurERINTEXDEXT  OF  ScHOOLS. 
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At  a meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held  December  2G, 
1<S71,  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  adopt  the  report  now  sub- 
mitted by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  present 
it  to  their  fellow-citizens  as  the  Report  of  this  Committee. 
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La^vre>x'E5  Dec.  26,  1871. 
Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee: 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  few  changes  in 
this  department. 

For  the  first  time  in  five  years  there  has  been  a 
full  board  of  the  School  Committee  throughout  the 
entire  year.  The  teachers  and  scholars  have  also 
been  comparatively  free  from  sickness  or  change. 

In  no  previous  year  has  good  order  been,  more 
easily  obtained  in  most  of  the  schools,  and  seldom 
have  the  teachers  been  more  faithful,  or  the  scholars 
made  better  progress.  We  find,  therefore,  in  review- 
ing|the  general  condition  of  the  schools  at  the  close 
of  this  year,  much  to  be  grateful  for,  and  to  com- 
mend, and  we  also  find  much  that  might  still  be  im- 
proved, especially  in  the  order  and  system  of  a few 
of  the  lower  schools,  and  in  the  matters  of  truancy 
and  irregularity  of  attendance. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years  in  the  city  on  the  first  day  of  May 
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last,  was  reported  by  the  Assessors  as  follows : — 


Ward  One, 

- 

- 

794 

Ward  Two, 

- 

- 

848 

Ward  Three, 

- 

- 

963 

Ward  Four, 

- 

- 

1045 

Ward  Five, 

- 

- 

739 

Ward  Six, 

- 

- 

4G7 

Total, 

4856 

The  great  disparity  between  the  average  number 
belonging  to  the  schools  and  the  average  attendance, 
suggests,  perhaps,  the  greatest  present  evil  affecting 
the  School  Department,  viz : 

TRUANCY. 

Nearly  every  report  made  by  the  School  Commit- 
tee of  Lawrence  has  referred  to  the  subject  of  truancy 
as  a great  .evil,  which  ought  to  be  more  effectually 
checked.  Sometimes  the  truant  officer  has  received 
hearty  commendation,  and  sometimes  the  difficulties 
surrounding  his  work,  and  the  value  of  his  services 
have  not  been  appreciated  according  to  their  deserts. 
But  there  has  been  no  time  when  it  has  not  been  ap- 
parent that  much  more  ought  to  be  done  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  city,  nor  in 
accordance  with  the  public  spirit  that  our  citizens 
are  accustomed  to  manifest  upon  other  matters,  that 
the  present  want  of  suitable  provision  to  meet  this 
evil  should  be  allowed  to  continue. 
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In  1864  the  City  Council  passed  an  ordinance  pro- 
viding for  the  confinement  and  instruction  of  truants 
at  the  Almshouse,  but  neither  the  City  Council  of 
that  year,  nor  of  any  subsequent  year,  has  fitted  up  a 
place  or  furnished  the  means  for  carrying  out  this 
ordinance.  Two  or  three  times  the  School  Commit- 
tee have  succeeded  in  satisfying  one  City  Govern- 
ment that  it  would  be  best  for  the  City  Government 
of  the  next  year  to  take  hold  of  this  matter  in  earn- 
est. But  thus  far  little  progress  has  been  made. 
The  City  Council  of  last  year  secured  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  which  is  presumed  to  supersede  all  other 
laws  upon  this  subject,  and  which  authorizes  the  city 
to  erect  or  set  apart  a building  for  the  reception,  in- 
struction, employment  and  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders,  and  children  who  live  an  idle  or  dissolute 
life,  or  are  habitual  truants.  The  enforcement  of 
this  law,  except  so  far  as  depends  upon  the  courts,  is 
placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  and  Aider- 
men,  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  such  directors 
of  said  house  of  employment  and  reformation  as  the 
City  Council  may  appoint.  , The  School  Committee 
have  no  power  over  the  matter,  except  to  urge  it 
upon  the  attention  of  the  City  Council.  The  sub- 
ject was  presented  in  the  last  school  report,  and  in 
the  Mayors  inaugural  address,  and  in  April  the 
School  Committee  presented  to  the  City  Council  a 
communication  requesting  that  this  subject  be  consid- 
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ered  and  acted  upon  as  early  as  possible.  This  com- 
munication was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, which  Committee  gave  to  the  School  Commit- 
tee a hearing,  but  made  no  report  to  the  City  Council. 
This  want  of  action  was  understood  to  be  on  account 
of  the  first  cost  of  fitting  up,  for  this  purpose,  some 
rooms  in  an  unoccupied  building  at  the  Poor  Farm, 
notwithstanding  the  City  of  Lowell  has  maintained 
such  an  institution  for  more  more  than  twenty  years, 
•which,  by  the  work  of  its  inmates,  has  done  much 
towards  paying  its  own  expenses.  Notwithstand- 
ing, also,  the  expense  to  the  police  department 
of  looking  after  this  class  of  offenders,  the  loss  of 
property  through  their  agency,  and  the  fact  that  the 
condition  of  things  here,  with  this  law  unenforced, 
is  much  worse  than  it  was  before  the  law  existed. 

The  control  of  the  truant  officer  over  habitual 
truants  is  almost  entirely  removed,  and  nothing  as 
yet  substituted  for  it.  Such  an  institution  as  this  law 
contemplates,  wisely  and  prudently  managed,  would 
benefit  a portion  of  the  youth  of  this  city  that  are 
much  neglected,  and  would  probably  do  more  to  keep 
down  the  number  of  hardened  criminals,  and  of  ar- 
rests for  crime  in  the  city,  than  can  be  done  for  the 
same  expense  in  any  other  way.  The  School  Com- 
mittee or  the  City  Council  that  shall,  without  neglect- 
ing their  other  duties,  secure  these  results,  will  merit 
grateful  remembrance. 
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IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 

The  frequent  absences  of  pupils  which  are  permit- 
ted by  their  parents  or  guardians,  for  trifling  causes, 
is  also  a great  evil,  and  next  to  truancy  in  its  injuri- 
ous effects  upon  the  character  of  the  children,  and  in 
its  disturbance  of  the  schools.  Parents  and  guard- 
ians who  permit  these  absences  are  not,  generally,  in 
other  matters,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others,  or 
of  the  welfare  of  the  children  under  their  charge,  • 
neither  are  they  those  that  help  their  children  most 
at  home  and  thus  assist  them  in  keeping  their  places 
in  their  classes.  No  child  can  be  absent  a day  from 
any  class,  excepting  the  lower  ones,  'without  being 
assisted  at  home,  or  requiring  an  hour  at  least  extra 
of  the  teacher’s  time  to  make  up  as  well  as  he  can 
what  he  has  lost.  The  teachers  are  occupied  all  of 
the  time  in  general  school  work.  They  have  in 
school,  on  an  average,  about  five  working  hours  in  a 
day,  and  each  has  charge  of  about  forty  pupils,  so 
that  one  pupil  is  entitled  to  seven  and  a half  minutes 
of  the  teacher’s  time  during  school  hours  each  day. 
If  any  scholar  takes  an  hour  of  extra  time,  eight 
other  scholars  are  robbed  of  the  entire  time  belong- 
ing to  them  for  a whole  day.  And  this  is  not  all. 
A lesson  lost  in  school  is  seldom  perfectly  made  up, 
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and  the  pupil  that  frequently  loses  a lesson  becomes 
a burden  instead  of  a help  to  the  school,  and  must 
suffer  in  consequence,  all  through  the  schools,  if  not 
through  life.  Cases  of  sickness  are,  of  course,  un- 
avoidable, and  must  be  met,  but  such  are  only  a small 
portion  of  the  cases  of  absence  that  occur,  and  many 
of  which  would  be  prevented  if  the  good  of  the 
children  and  the  rights  of  others  were  better  consid- 
ered. 

Teachers  must  do  the  best  they  can  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  to  remedy  defects  in  the  management  of 
the  children  at  home. 

If  parents  and  guardians  will  not  induce  the  chil- 
dren to  be  regular  and  punctual  in  their  attendance 
at  school,  the  teachers  must,  so  far  as  they  are  able. 
Some  teachers  succeed  much  better  than  others  in 
accomplishing  this  difficult  part  of  their  work,  and 
those  succeed  best  who  make  school  and  school 
duties  most  attracti\>e,  and  wffio  are  able  to  make  chil- 
dren feel  the  importance  of  being  present  promptly 
and  well  prepared  at  every  school  exercise. 

TARDINESS. 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  complain  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  cases  of  tardiness  in  all  of  the  schools,  and 
especially  in  the  lower  ones.  Yet  nearly  all  of  the 
cases  that  could  be  avoided  will  be  found  in  about 
one-tenth  of  the  families  that  patronize  the  schools. 
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In  one  instance,  and  that,  perhaps,  about  an  average 
case,  in  a school  of  fifty  scholars,  fifty-four  per  cent, 
of  all  the  tardinesses  were  charged  to  six  persons. 
In  some  school  reports  the  names  of  those  that  have 
been  most  regular  and  punctual  in  their  attendance 
are  published.  If  in  this  or  some  other  way  a healthy 
rivalry  could  be  excited  among  the  parents,  teachers 
and  pupils,  a very  desirable  improvement  might  be 
made. 

SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

In  accordance  with  suggestions  made  in  the  last 
school  report,  less  time  has  been  given  to  the  study 
of  mental  arithmetic  and  to  geography,  and  more  to 
reading,  penmanship  and  the  writing  of  compositions 
than  heretofore,  and  with  the  best  results.  The  lat- 
ter exercise  has  been  confined  mostly  to  the  High 
School,  and  upper  divisions  of  the  Grammar  Schools, 
and  yet,  in  one  at  least,  of  the  Primary  Schools,  com- 
positions have  been  written  upon  slates  by  very  small 
scholars,  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  more 
advanced  pupils,  and  which  have  proved  that  this 
exercise  would  be  a profitable  one  in  all  of  the 
schools  where  the  children  can  write  or  print  words, 
and  are  old  enough  to  form  sentences. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  school  department 
generally,  in  regard  to  most  of  the  studies  pursued, 
to  require  specific  results  in  the  various  grades  in  the 
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schools  before  any  scholar  should  be  promoted  to  the 
next  higher  grade,  or  graduated  from  the  High 
School,  but  to  leave  the  particular  processes  to  be 
arranged  by  the  teachers,  according  to  the  different 
circumstances  affecting  the  various  classes. 

The  teachers  have  been  informed  what  they  were 
expected  to  accomplish,  with  suggestions  in  some 
cases  as  to  the  best  methods  of  doing  it,  and  left  to 
their  own  judgment  and  tact  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  the  desired  end.  In  this  way  system  has 
been  preserved,  and  treadmill  uniformity  and  dullness 
avoided. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  examination 
in  those  studies  in  which  they  were  to  be  examined 
before  promotion.  To  this,  teachers  have  devoted 
their  physical  and  mental  energies,  and  they  have  ex- 
pected to  be  approved  or  censured  according  to  their 
success  or  failure  in  this.  Day  after  day  the  ques- 
tion is  presented  to  the  minds  of  both  teachers  and 
scholars, — Will  these  pupils  be  prepared  for  promo- 
tion'? Is  it  any  wonder  that  those  exercises  upon 
which  there  is  no  examination  should  sometimes  be 
neglected  or  pushed  aside  for  the  sake  of  those  upon 
which  the  teacher  expects  to  be  judged,  and  that  it 
should  sometimes  seem  to  them  more  important  that 
their  pupils  should  understand  arithmetic  and  gram- 
mar, than  that  they  should  become  men  and  women 
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of  noble  character  and  purpose,  thoroughly  furnished 
for  every  good  work? 

Most  of  our  teachers,  it  is  believed,  in  spite  of 
these  adverse  influences,  strive  to  do  all  that  .is  re- 
quired, and  all  that  ought  to  be  required  of  them,  in 
the  responsible  positions  which  they  occupy. 

Still,  it  seems  desirable  that  so  long  as  scholars  in 
the  schools  are  promoted  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
sults of  an  examination,  that  all  school  exercises  that 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  comparison  should  be 
considered  in  the  examinations,  and  that  School  Com- 
mittees and  others  interested  in  the  schools,  should, 
so  far  as  they  are  able,  observe  in  the  school-rooms 
the  relations  existing  between  the  teachers  and  their 
pupils,  the  influence  for  good  or  evil  that  is  being  ex- 
erted, the  order  or  disorder  that  prevails,  the  taste 
or  distaste  for  study  and  observation,  that  is  being 
cultivated,  and  many  other  things  that  may  not  appear 
fully  in  a written  examination  or  in  a prepared  oral 
exhibition,  but  which  are  communicated  or  obtained 
in  the  schools,  and  the  character  of  which  it  is  even 
more  necessary  to  regard  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  children,  and  in  correctly  estimating  the  value  of 
the  teacher’s  services,  than  to  regard  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  in  what  are  commonly  considered 
the  most  important  studies  of  the  schools. 
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COST  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


For  several  years  the  books  used  in  the  High  School 
have,  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee, 
been  furnished  to  the  pupils  of  that  school  at  the 
wholesale  prices.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  of 
this  year  the  committee  voted  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  sale  of  all  the  school  books  used  in  the 
city,  at  as  low  rates  as  is  practicable.  And  after  the 
lowest  wholesale  cash  prices  were  obtained  from  the 
publishers,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  book- 
sellers of  the  city  to  furnish  books  at  the  following 
prices,  and  the  arrangement  will  probably  continue 
until  a change  in  prices  is  made  by  the  publishers,  or 
a change  in  books  is  made  by  the  Committee. 


Sai’gent’s  Primer, 

^0.19 

“ 1st  Eeader, 

.27 

“ 2d  Eeader,  - 

.43 

“ 3d  Eeader, 

.53 

“ 4th  Eeader,  - 

.85 

Worcester’s  Speller, 

Guyot’s  Elementaiy  Geog- 

.28 

raphy,  - - - 

Guyot's  Intermediate  Geog- 

.58 

raphy,  ... 

Greene’s  Introduction  to 

1.20 

Grammar,  - - . 

.44 

Walton’s  Primary  Arithmetic, 
AValton’s  Intellectual  Arith- 

.21 

metic,  _ _ - 

.34 

Walton’s  Written  Arithmetic, 

.88 

Bartholo’w’s  Drawing  Book, 

.33 

P.  D.  & S.  Writing  Book, 

.12 

Anderson’s  U.  S.  History, 

1.00 

AVorcester’s  School  Histoiy, 

1.40 

Wood’s  Object  Lessons, 

1.15 

Hooker’s  Geology, 

1.15 

Hooker’s  Natural  History, 
Colton  & Fitch’s  Physical 

1.15 

Geography, 

1.15 

Comer’s  Book-Keeping,  1.30 

Eobinson’s  Elementary  Al- 
gebra, - - - 1.15 

Hand-Book  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, - - - .92 

Hand-Book  of  Chemistry,  .92 

Hand-Book  of  the  Stars,  1.20 

Allen’s  Latin  Lessons,  - 1.00 

“ “ Grammar,  - 1.00 

“ “ Eeader,  - 2.00 

“ “ Prose,  - 1.00 

Davies’  Geometry,  - - 1.15 

Chase’s  Virgil,  - - 1.00 

Goodwin’s  Greek  Grammar,  1.25 

Leighton’s  Greek  Lessons,  1.00 

Liddell  & Scott,  abridged,  2.35 

Day’s  Introduction  to  Eng- 
lish Literature,  - - 1.75 

Kerl’s  Composition,  - .80 

Paradise  Lost,  - - . .30 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  - - .30 

Goodwin’s  Greek  Eeader,  - 1.65 

Fasquell’s  French  Course,  1.45 

C.  & S.’s  Latin  Lexicon,  - 2.75 

Meteor,  - .44 
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WRITING. 

The  Committee,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  aver- 
age proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools,  in  this 
branch  of  their  education,  upon  investigation  deter- 
mined that  the  time  had  come  when  the  city  should 
employ  a special  teacher  in  this  department.  Having 
advertised  for  a teacher,  and  received  more  than 
twenty  applications,  they  held  an  examination  and 
selected  for  the  place  Mr.  James  F.  Clarke,  of  this 
city.  A programme  was  arranged,  as  given  below, 
and  he  entered  upon  his  duties  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, dividing  his  time  between  the  High  and  Gram- 
mar Schools.  There  is  believed  to  be  but  one  feeling 
in  reference  to  the  result.  Such  an  interest  has  been 
awakened  that  there  is  much  practice  at  home,  and 
left-handed  pupils,  in  writing,  have  entirely  disap- 
peared from  the  schools.  The  co-operation  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  promptness,  patience  and  tact  of 
the  writing  master  are  alike  gratifying  to  all. 
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Writing  lessons  are  given  as  follows: 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Weflneeday  and  Saturday,  .....  from  12  to  1 o’clock. 


OLIVER  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


DAYS. 

ROOM. 

TIME  OF 

APRIL  TO  OCTOBER.  | 

WRITING. 

I OCTOBER  TO  April. 

31onday 

7 

From 

8.15  to  8.45 

From 

8.40  to  9 08 

8 

8.50  to  9 20 

9.08  to  9.37 

and 

Thursday. 

9 

10 

Recess. 

9.25  to  9.55 
10.30  to  11.00 

Recess. 

9.3?  to  10.05 
10.30  to  11.00 

11 

11.00  to  11.30 

11.00  to  11.30 

Tuesday 

12 

8.15  to  8.45 

8.40  to  9.08 

13 

8.50  to  9.20 

9.08  to  9.37 

and 

Friday. 

14 

15 

Recess. 

9.25  to  9..55 
10.30  to  11.00 

Recess. 

9.37  to  10.a5 
10.30  to  11.00 

16 

11.00  to  11  30 

11.00  to  11.30 

1 

8.15  to  9.05 

8.40  to  9.22 

Wednesday. 

2 

5 

Recess. 

9.05  to  10.00 
10.30  to  11.00 

Recess. 

9.22  to  10.05 
10.30  to  11.00 

6 

11,00  to  11.30 

11.00  to  11  30 

3 1 

1 

8.15  to  9.05 

8.40  to  9.22 

Saturday. 

1 1 
S 

[ Recess. 

9.05  to  10.00 
10.30  to  11.00 

Recess. 

9.22  to  10.05 
10.30  to  11.00 

6 

1 

11.00  to  11.30 

11.00  to  11.30 

SOUTH  SIDE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Monday 

Thursday 


and 


1 

2 


From  2.00  to  3.30  I 
3.15  to  4.00  I 


WARREN  STREET  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Tuesday  , I 

Friday.  I 

1 1 

From  2 30  to 

3.00  1 

2 1 

3.30  to 

4.00  1 

MUSIC. 

Singing  has  been  taught  for  several  years  in  the 
High  and  Grammar  Schools,  by  professional  teachers, 
but  has  only  been  taught  in  the  Middle  and  Primary 
schools  when  the  children  have  occasionally  learned 
to  sing  a verse  or  a song  for  their  own  amusement, 
or  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors. 

The  children  in  the  lower  schools  were  cultivating 
a false  taste  and  improper  habits  in  singing  which  it 
was  difficult  to  change,  when  they  came  into  the 
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Grammar  Schools.  The  Committee,  therefore,  de- 
cided that  the  place  to  commence  to  give  correct  and 
systematic  instruction  in  singing  is  the  place  where 
the  children  in  the  schools  commence  to  sing.  Be- 
sides, young  children  are  found  much  more  willing 
than  many  that  are  older  to  learn  the  elements  of 
music. 

Arrangements  have  consequently  been  made  by 
which  singing  is  regularly  taught  in  all  of  the  schools, 
and  the  committee  believe  that  if  the  teachers  in  the 
• lower  schools  perform  regularly  the  part  left  for  them 
there  will  be  no  occasion  to  take  a step  backward  in 
this  matter. 

Lessons  in  music  are  given  alternate  weeks  as 
follows : 


FIRST  WEEK. 


SECOND  WEEK. 


Monday.  8.t  a.  m.,  Amesbury  St.  School. 
“ " Franklin  St. 

“ 10  “ Cross  Street-  “ 

“ 10.50  “ Pine  Street  “ 


Wednesday,  A.  M. 
School. 

Wednesday,  10  “ 

“ 11  “ 
Thursday,  8^  A.  M. 
School. 

Thursday,  9^  “ 

School. 
Thursday.  10 
School. 

Thursday,  10^  “ 

Saturday,  8^  •' 

School. 
Saturday,  10 

“ 11  “ 


, Oliver  Grammar 

High  School. 

Oak  Street  School. 
, Woodland  Street 

Prospect  Street 

East  Elm  Street 

Newhui-y  Sti’eet 
Oliver  Grammar 

High  School. 

Oak  St.  School. 


Monday,  8^  a.  m.,  Warren  St.  School. 

“ 10  “ Lowell  St.  School. 

“ 11  “ Riverside  School. 

Wednesday,  8i  a.  M.,  Oliver  Grammar 
School. 

Wednesday,  10  “ High  School. 

“ 11  “ Oak  St.  School. 

Thursday,  9g  “ Saunders’  Hall, 

South  Side. 

Thursday.  10.05  “ Engine  House, 

South  Side. 

Thursday,  10|  “ Grammar  School 

House,  South  Side. 

Saturday,  85  A.  M.,  Oliver  Grammar 
School. 

Saturday,  10  “ High  School. 

“ 11  “ Methuen  St.  School. 


DRA.WING. 

The  Legislature  of  this  State  passed  in  1869,  the 
following  resolution : — 
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Resolved^  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  directed  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  making  provision  by  law  for  giving  free  instruc- 
tion to  men,  women  and  children  in  mechanical  drawing,  either 
in  the  existing  schools,  or  in  those  to  be  established  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  all  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  having  more  than  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  report  a definite  plan  therefor  to  the 
next.  General  Court. 

The  result  was  that  in  1870  the  following  act  was 
passed: — 

Sect.  1. — The  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  Gen- 
eral Statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  include  drawing  among 
the  branches  of  learning  which  are  by  said  section  required  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Sect.  2. — Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  or  town 
having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall,  annually  make 
provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical 
drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or 
evening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee. 

The  School  Committee,  in  compliance  with  this 
law,  introduced,  last  year,  what  is  called  Free  Hand 
Drawing,  as  one  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  all 
of  the  public  schools.  The  Primary  and  Middle 
Schools  are  taught  to  draw  upon  slates  from  copies 
upon  cards.  The  Grammar  and  High  Schools  have 
drawing  books.  The  High  School  and  the  upper 
divisions  in  the  Grammar  Schools  have  completed  the 
first  book  in  Bartholomew’s  course,  and  are  nearly 
through  the  second.  Some  of  the  other  schools 
also,  and  especially  some  of  the  Primary  and  Middle 
schools  have  made  good  progress  in  this  study,  but 
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in  a few  of  the  schools  it  has  not  been  taught  with 
that  system  and  regularity  which  the  Committee  ex- 
pected, and  perhaps  it  will  not  be,  in  all,  until  it  is 
placed  among  the  studies  upon  which  pupils  will  be 
examined  before  promotion. 

It  was  found  at  first  very  difficult  to  obtain  suitable 
teachers  for  classes  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  The 
subject  seemed  but  little  understood  in  this  country, 
at  least  by  those  who  had  had  experience  in  teaching. 

The  city  of  Worcester,  in  order  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  organized  a class  in  July  last,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  teachers  of  the  classes  to  be  formed 
in  the  different  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  under 
the  second  section  of  this  law.  This  Board  en- 
deavored to  find  some  suitable  person  in  this  city 
who  would  join  the  class  at  Worcester  and  prepare 
to  teach  in  a drawing  school  here,  but  no  such  person 
was  seasonably  found. 

The  city  of  Boston  obtained  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  of 
England,  a gentleman  of  eminent  attainments  in  art 
culture,  and  an  experienced  teacher,  to  take  the  po- 
sition of  Head  Master  and  Professor  of  Art  Education 
in  its  Normal  Art  School,  and  Director  of  the  night 
classes  for  drawing,  established  in  compliance  with 
this  law,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  appointed 
the  same  individual  State  Director  of  art  education. 

The  School  Committee  of  this  city,  in  forming  an 
evening  class  in  mechanical  and  industrial  drawing, 
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under  the  statute,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for 
its  teacher,  Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Putnam,  an  experi- 
enced teacher  in  the  Boston  Schools,  who  has  given 
much  attention  to  instruction  in  drawing,  and  who  is 
in  constant  communication  with  the  State  Director. 

A class  was  formed,  early  in  November,  of  persons 
over  fifteen  years  of  age  not  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic schools,  which  contains  several  prominent  men, 
and  many  intelligent  and  skillful  mechanics  and 
artisans.  The  class  meets  upon  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day evenings,  and  works  from  7J  to  o’clock.  It 
was  limited  by  the  Committee  to  seventy  persons,  and 
has  been  full  from  the  beginning.  As  a few  were 
likely  to  be  absent  each  evening,  and  as  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  some  would  for  various  reasons  be  unable 
to  continue  long  in  the  class,  others  have  been  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  taking  the  places  of  such  as 
were  so  absent,  and  the  attendance  thus  far  has  been 
from  sixty  to  seventy  at  every  lesson. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  busy  class,  or  a 
place  where  the  same  expenditure  would  promise 
greater  benefit  to  the  best  portion  of  our  people.  It 
is  expected  that  the  class  will  continue  through  the 
winter,  and  persons  intere^ed  are  invited  to  visit  this, 
as  they  are  all  the  other  schools  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Putnam  also  has  charge  of  a class  in  free  hand 
drawing  that  meets  once  a week  and  is  composed  of 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The  object  of 
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this  class  is  to  qualify  the  teachers  to  give  instruction 
in  this  branch  of  study,  which  is  so  new  in  the  schools 
of  this  State,  and  from  which  so  much  advantage  is 
expected  to  all  the  children  in  the  schools,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  whose  lot  it  will  be  to  labor  or  to 
employ  labor  in  any  of  the  industrial  arts  or  trades. 
The  day  is  past  when  it  was  more  important  to  be 
learned  than  to  be  skilled.  The  question  is  not  now 
how  much  do  people  know,  but  how  much  can  they 
do.  And  that  knowledge  is  most  important  which 
best  prepares  a person  for  the  duties  of  life ; and 
drawing  is  taught  in  the  public  schools,  not  as  a pas- 
time, but  because  it  is  believed  that  by  it  hand  and 
eye  will  be  trained,  judgment  developed  and  taste 
cultivated,  so  as  to  increase  the  usefulness  and  the 
comfort  of  the  future  men  and  women  of  the  State. 

MILITARY  DRILL. 

A class  or  company  for  military  drill  having  been 
formed,  composed  mostly  of  members  of  the  High 
School,  and  having  obtained  muskets  and  equipments 
from  the  State,  requested  the  use  of  the  High  School 
Hall  as  an  armory,  and  the  request  was  granted,  pro- 
Hded  the  use  of  the  hall  for  other  purposes  was  not 
interfered  with,  and  provided  the  company  be  made 
thoroughly  a school  organization  and  be  put  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  School  Committee.  With 
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this  arrangement  the  company  has  had  the  use  of  the 
liall  for  military  drill  one  evening  in  a week  since 
July  last. 

This  organization  furnishes  to  its  members  healthy 
amusement  and  exercise,  and  so  long  as  it  is  properly 
guarded  from  adverse  influences,  seems  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  manly  bearing  and  character. 

VENTILATION. 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  High  School-house 
and  remodelling  of  the  Oliver  Grammar  School-house, 
in  1868,  most  of  our  school-rooms  had  openings  near 
the  top  and  bottom  of  each  room  into  small  ventila- 
tion flues  which  extended  to  the  attic  of  the  building 
and  thence  through  simple  ejectors  upon  the  roof  to 
the  outside  air.  No  other  means  of  ventilation  were 
provided,  excepting  the  windows  and  doors.  These 
ventilation  flues  produced  so  little  effect  that  it  was 
found  to  make  but  very  little  difference  whether  the 
openings  into  them  from  the  rooms  were  open  or 
closed.  The  windows  were  used  as  almost  the  only 
means  of  ventilation.  These  could  not  be  opened  in 
school  hours  in  the  winter  without  much  discomfort 
and  danger.  An  attempt  was  made  in  building  the 
High  School-house  and  enlarging  the  Oliver  Gram- 
mar School-house  to  remedy  this  defect.  Similar 
ventilation  flues  were  constructed,  but  more  in  num- 
ber, and  connecting  directly  with  ejectors  upon  the 
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roof.  But,  it  is  presumed,  because  heat  was  the 
first  object,  there  were  only  small  openings  into  them, 
and  these  were  near  the  floors.  The  evil  was  not 
remedied ; the  windows  were  again  resorted  to,  and 
again  complaints  of  colds  and  sickness  caused  by 
drafts  of  cold  air  were  made  to  the  Committee. 
Eobinson's  ventilators  were  placed  upon  the  Warren 
Street  School-house,  the  new  part  of  the  Cross  Street 
School-house,  and  upon  the  new  Oak  Street  School 
house,  with  such  satisfactory  results  that  the  Commit- 
tee, after  much  consideration,  concluded  to  try  the 
same  upon  the  High  School  building.  The  previous 
ones  were  removed  and  these  were  placed  upon  the 
building  in  August,  and  so  far,  the  teachers  and  the 
Committee  are  pleased  with  the  change.  With  a 
little  care  in  their  management,  in  opening  or  closing 
them,  so  as  to  adapt  the  size  of  the  opening  to  the 
temperature  without  and  the  state  of  the  air  and  tem- 
perature of  the  rooms,  and  in  closing  them  at  night, 
in  cold  weather,  there  seems  now  to  be  no  need  of 
resorting  to  the  windows,  at  least  between  the  first 
of  October  and  the  first  of  April,  to  obtain  a reason- 
ably pure  air. 


NEW  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

The  Committee,  at  their  first  regular  meeting  in 
January,  voted  that  the  Committee  recommend  the 
building  of  a new  school-house  in  Ward  Six,  and 
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immediately  arranged  for  the  selection  of  a lot,  and 
appointed  a sub-committee  to  present  the  recommen- 
dation to  the  City  Government.  This  action,  with  the 
action  of  the  City  Council,  has  resulted  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a substantial  two  story  brick  school-house 
upon  the  South  side  of  the  river,  which  is  now  ap- 
proaching completion. 

The  building  will  contain  six  school-rooms  and  a 
small  hall,  ivith  separate  clothes  rooms  for  boys  and 
girls  to  each  room,  and  is  so  planned  and  located  that 
it  can  be  enlarged  by  a wing  upon  each  side  contain- 
ing four  school-rooms  each,  and  thus  be  made,  if 
necessary,  twice  the  present  size. 

A larger  school-house,  on  East  Elm  street,  has  al- 
ready been  asked  for,  and  it  now.  seems  that  the 
growing  wants  of  that  section  and  of  Woodland 
Street  section  also,  will  soon  have  to  be  provided  for. 

MERIDIAN  LINE. 

The  fact  that  the  magnetic  needle  does  not  usually 
point  exactly  North  and  South,  but  varies  differently 
in  different  places,  and  in  the  same  place  at  different 
times,  has  caused  much  trouble  in  ordinary  land  sur- 
veys by  the  compass,  and  has  caused  many  lines  to  be 
crooked  and  difficult  to  find,  which  were  intended  to 
be  straight  and  easy  to  follow. 

The  Legislature  of  1870,  in  view  of  this  fact, 
passed  a law  directing  the  County  Commissioners  to 
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erect,  on  land  situated  in  the  County,  at  such  place 
or  places  in  the  several  counties  as  the  public  con- 
venience may  reqire,  a true  meridian  line  or  lines,  to 
be  perpetuated  by  substantial  stone  posts  or  pillars, 
at  the  expense  of  the  several  counties,  and  provided 
that  surveyors  of  land  should  once  a year  adjust  their 
compasses  by  these  meridian  lines,  and  record  the 
variation  from  the  same. 

The  School  Committee,  considering  that  the  estab- 
lishment in  this  manner,  of  a meridian  line  in  this 
city,  would  be  a convenience  to  this  part  of  the 
county,  and  also  a valuable  source  of  instruction  to 
the  pupils  in  our  High  School,  upon  certain  points 
in  philosophy,  astronomy  and  surveying,  recommend- 
ed the  City  Council  to  request  the  County  Commis- 
sioners to  erect  such  a line  in  this  city.  The  City 
Council  acted  in  accordance  with  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  the  line  has  been  established  on  the  easterly 
side  of  the  Common. 

ASSISTANTS  IN  DOUBLE  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Committee,  in  June, 
it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Superintendent  place  all  those  teachers  that 
are  now  assistants  in  the  double  schools  in  charge  of  rooms,  upon 
the  first  opportunity,  that  these  places  may  be  given  to  younger 
teachers,  and  that  the  Committee  adopt  the  following  rule,  viz  ; 
That  no  assistants  be  hereafter  employed  in  the  double  schools, 
who  do  not  desire  to  be  promoted  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers. 
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TEACHERS. 

Misses  Josephine  L.  Abbott,  Anna  C.  Andrews, 
Mary  D.  Anderson,  and  Emma  F.  Durrell  have  re- 
signed during  the  year. 

Misses  Helen  M.  Bean,  L.  Josie  Knight,  and  Carrie 
M.  Sweet  are  absent  on  leave,  on  account  of  sickness. 

Misses  Clara  Lear,  Ella  F.  James,  Hannah  Tarbell, 
and  Mary  How  have  graduated  from  the  Training 
School,  but  have  not  yet  been  assigned  to  places  as 
teachers. 


SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

It  is  always  difficult  in  a large  town  or  city  to  ar- 
range the  salaries  of  teachers  so  that  they  shall  be 
either  just,  or  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  Communi- 
ties are  made  up  of  those  who  do,  and  of  those  who 
do  not  appreciate  the  nature  and  value  of  a teacher’s 
services.  It  is  not  enough  even  to  have  been  a 
teacher,  to  give  one  a perfect  understanding  of  this 
subject.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  labor  per- 
formed, and  in  the  amount  of  skill  and  good  judg- 
ment exercised  by  different  teachers  is  very  great. 
The  conveniences  and  comforts  of  the  school-room, 
the  class  of  scholars,  the  cost  of  living,  the  privileges 
of  the  place,  the  manner  in  which  teachers  are  sus- 
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tained  and  encouraged  by  the  people  and  the  Com- 
mittee, are  all  elements  which  enter  into  this  problem. 
The  Committee  are  directly  responsible  to  the  people, 
and,  while  they  should  endeavor  to  deal  justly  with 
all,  they  must  also  regard  the  will  of  those  whose 
agents  they  are.  In  a community  where  all  co-oper- 
ate to  make  the  teacher’s  position  honorable  and 
pleasant,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  good 
teachers  at  a fair  compensation,  but  if  a class  of  un- 
reasonable grumblers,  upon  this  subject,  should  be 
found  in  any  place,  they  would  as  surely  raise  the 
salaries  that  must  be  paid  to  obtain  good  teachers,  as 
a band  of  incendiaries  would  increase  the  rates  of 
fire  insurance. 

This  year  has  not  passed,  nor  have  n any  former 
years  passed,  without  one  or  more  teachers  leaving 
for  a better  position  or  a higher  salary,  ^^hose  place 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  fill,  ^\^e  cannot, 
of  course,  compete  with  larger  and  more  wealthy 
communities  in  the  matter  of  pecuniary  compensation. 
But  we  can  do  much  to  make  the  position  of  a good 
teacher  here  as  honorable  and  as  pleasant  as  it  can 
be  made  elsewhere.  Petitions  were  presented  to  the 
Committee  early  in  the  year,  from  a large  number  of 
the  teachers  of  the  city,  that  their  salaries  should  be 
made  as  high  as  are  paid  in  other  similar  cities  and 
towns  in  New  England.  After  much  discussion  and 
comparison  of  the  salaries  paid  in  various  places,  in 
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several  meetings,  the  Committee  voted  to  establish  the 
rule  that  the  salaries  should  be  fixed  for  the  year  en- 
suing, at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Comtnittee  in 
November,  at  which  time,  this  year,  the  salaries  of 
teachers  were  arranged,  as  given  in  this  report. 

SCHOOLS,  SALARIES  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names,  present  salary 
and  location  of  the  other  teachers,  and  the  date  of 
their  entrance  into  the  service  of  the  city: 
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High  School, 

Albert  C.  Perkins, 

September, 

18B3 

$3,000 

Miss  J.  S.  Gerrish, 

January, 

1852 

900 

U 

Miss  Marcia  Packard. 

May, 

1863 

750 

Miss  Mary  A.  Newell, 

January,. 

1866 

750 

ik 

Jliss  E.  G.  Wetherbee, 

August, 

1870 

750 

Oliver  Grammar  School, 

John  L.  Brewster, 

October, 

186.5 

2,250 

Miss  M.  E.  Cook, 

January, 

1861 

575 

U 

Miss  C.  M.  Taylor, 

September, 

1865 

575 

a 

Miss  EUa  M.  Stiles, 

January, 

1867 

550 

a 

Miss  A*.  C.  Eastman, 

April, 

1856 

550 

k4 

Miss  A.  C.  Plumley, 

October, 

1865 

525 

H 

44 

Miss  A.  L.  Abbott, 

September, 

1858 

525 

U 

Miss  A.  E.  Shepard, 

January, 

1864 

525 

a 

Miss  Alice  E.  Birtwell, 

August, 

1870 

500 

Miss  P.  J.  Ladd, 

December, 

1867 

525 

a 

** 

Miss  E.  J.  Danforth, 

September, 

1865 

525 

(( 

44 

Miss  Laura  A.  B>uley, 

February, 

1867 

525 

(( 

Miss  H.  R.  Bailey, 

April, 

1868 

525 

•* 

*• 

Miss  Ella  M.  Dow, 

August. 

1868 

.525 

Miss  Agnes  M(5Kay. 

January, 

1868 

525 

Miss  H.  D.  Langmaid, 

November, 

1869 

525 

South  Grammar  School, 

Jefferson  K.  Cole, 

February, 

1866 

1,600 

(4 

** 

Miss  C.  E.  Barnard, 

.June, 

1863 

575 

“ 

“ 

Miss  M.  Thompson,  - 

January, 

1865 

525 

44 

Miss  J.  P.  Tompkins, 

December, 

1866 

525 

Warren  Street  Grammar  School,  . 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Torry, 

Februarj', 

1869 

575 

Miss  C.  A.  Berry, 

November, 

1869 

525 

Training  School, 

3Ii8S  L.  J.  Faulkner, 

December, 

18.55 

575 

. 

Miss  F.  A.  Reed, 

July, 

1858 

575 

Woodland  Street  Mixed  School,  . 

Miss  L.  G.  Mitchell, 

August, 

1869 

550 

Miss  M.  A.  Richardson, 

February, 

1871 

425 

Prospect  Street  Middle  School, 

Miss  H.  M.  Doane, 

December, 

1863 

525 

East  Elm 

44 

Miss  A.  W.  Morrison, 

September, 

1855 

525 

Newbury 

44 

Miss  L.  D.  Mallard, 

Octobei-, 

1862 

625 

44 

Miss  I.  M.  Browning, 

August, 

1870 

425 

Oak 

44 

Miss  R.  F.  Doane, 

December, 

1859 

525 

Amesbury 

44 

44 

Miss  H.  L,  Ambrose, 

April, 

1857 

525 

Franklin 

44 

Miss  Rebecca  Gray, 

.June, 

1861 

525 

44 

44 

Miss  M.  E.  Lathrop, 

August, 

1870 

425 

Pine 

44 

44 

Miss  E.  A.  Stephens. 

May, 

1861 

5-25 

Warren 

44 

Miss  A.  F.  McMurphy, 

August, 

1868 

525 

Miss  H.  M.  Dinsmore, 

February. 

1869 

525 

South  Side 

Miss  M.  E.  Norris, 

April, 

1868 

525 

44 

44 

, 

Miss  S.  C.  Hervey, 

June, 

1863 

525 

Prospect  Street  Primary  School,  . 

Miss  .‘^usan  George, 

April, 

1868 

525 

44 

Miss  E.  R.  George, 

September, 

1885 

450 

East  Elm 

44 

44 

iMiss  M.  Wood, 

September, 

1668 

525 

Miss  I.  M.  Coburn. 

August, 

1870 

425 

Newbury 

xMiss  H.  L.  Cole,  ' 

April, 

1855 

525 

44 

** 

Miss  S.  C.  Morrison, 

March, 

1857 

450 

Methuen 

44 

44 

No.  1. 

Miss  J Cummings, 

December, 

1863 

525 

(4 

No.  2, 

Miss  L.  P.  Stevens, 

December, 

1864 

525 

Oak 

44 

No.  1, 

xMiss  C.  Hawley, 

June, 

186! 

525 

•* 

No.  2, 

Miss  E.  C Bailey, 

March, 

1858 

525 

44 

No.  3, 

Miss  I.  H.  Pratt, 

December, 

1855 

525 

44 

44 

No.  4, 

Miss  M.  A.  Hamilton, 

August, 

1870 

500 

44 

No. 5, 

Miss  A.  J.  Emery, 

February, 

1871 

500 

Amesbury 

14 

44 

Miss  M.  E Herrick, 

August, 

1870 

500 

Miss  H.  A.  Wason, 

February, 

1868 

450 

Franklin 

Miss  R.  R Kempton, 

March, 

1858 

525 

** 

Miss  Grace  Cooper, 

August, 

1871 

400 

Pine 

44 

Miss  E.  E.  Durrell, 

September, 

1867 

525 

44 

44 

Miss  A.  J.  Bailey, 

August, 

1868 

450 

Lowell 

44 

No.  l’ 

Miss  E.  W.  Richardson, 

April, 

1850 

525 

44 

No.  2, 

Miss  O.  S.  Withington, 

August, 

1870 

500 

44 

4< 

44 

Miss  S.  J.  H.  Ward, 

September, 

1862 

450 

Riverside 

MissM.  C Paul, 

April, 

1871 

475 

South  Side 

44 

No.  1, 

Miss  E.  J.  Worthen, 

April, 

1869 

525 

“ 

44 

4t 

Miss  A.  A.  Holt, 

August, 

1870 

425 

(4 

44 

No.  2, 

Miss  F.  M.  Smith. 

April, 

1867 

525 

44 

44 

Miss  M.  A.  Doyle, 

August, 

1870 

425 

Teacher  of  Music,  . 

, 

Miss  L.  K.  Harriman, 

September, 

1871 

SCO 

Teacher  of  Writing, 

James  F.  Clarke, 

September, 

1871 

800 
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The  following  table  contains  the  record  of  attendance  in  the 
various  schools  of  the  city  for  each  half  of  the  school  year,  ending 
July  1,  1871.  The  whole  number  belonging  includes  all  who 
were  members  of  the  school  two  weeks  or  more. 
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SCHOOLS.  1 1 

_ ___  iH 

Total,  . - . 1 

lligli  Scliool 

Oliver  Orammar,  - 
Soutli  Grammar, 

Warren  Street  Grammar, 
Prospect  Street  Middle, 

East  Elm  Street  Middle, 
Newbury  Street  Middle, 

Oak  Street  Middle, 

Amesbnry  Street  Middle. 
Franklin  Street  Middle,  - 
Pine  Street  Middle, 

Cross  Street  Middle, 

Warren  Street  Middle,  No.  1, 

“ “ No.  2, 

South  Side  Middle, 

Woodland  Street  Mixed, 
Prospect  Street  Primary, 

East  Elm  Street  Primary, 
Newbury  Street  Primary, 
Methuen  Street  Primary,  No.  1, 
“ •'  No.  2, 

Oak  Street  Primary,  No.  1, 

“ “ ' No.  2, 

“ “ No.  8, 

“ ‘‘  No.  4, 

“ “ No.  5, 

Ameshnry  Street  Primary, 
Franklin  Street  Primary, 

Pine  Street  Primary, 

Cross  Street  Primary,  No.  1, 

“ No.  2, 

“ “ No.  3, 

Lowell  Street  Primary,  No.  1, 

“ No.  2, 

Riverside  Primary, 

South  Side  Primary,  No.  1, 

“ ‘‘  No.  2, 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  Training  School  has  been  in  operation  two 
years.  Seventeen  young  ladies  have  spent  one  year 
in  connection  with  this  School,  as  required  by  the 
Committee,  and  most  of  them  are  now  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  the  city.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  wisdom  of  employing  so  large  a proportion  of 
young  teachers,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
influence  of  this  school  in  forming  their  character 
and  increasing  the  value  of  their  services.  And  so 
long  as  a considerable  number  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Lawrence  High  School  desire  to  teach,  this  school 
offers  advantages  to  them  of  great  value,  whether 
they  are  preparing  to  teach  here  or  elsewhere.  Yet 
this  school  should  be  regarded,  not  merely  as  a place 
of  preparation  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  this  city, 
but  as  an  addition  to  our  school  system,  which  is  re- 
quired by  the  progress  of  the  times. 

The  sub-teachers  now  in  this  school,  are  Misses 
Ida  M.  Cutler,  Mary  L.  Fielding,  Emma  F.  Hutchin- 
son, Isabel  F.  Spinney  whose  term  expires  in  J anuary, 
and  Misses  Mary  A.  Dame,  Eva  M.  Matthews,  Mary 
E.  Newell,  Josephine  M.  Nichols,  whose  term  expires 
in  June. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  term  of  these  Schools,  under  the  care  of 
the  School  Committee,  began  October  17,  1870,  and 
closed  February  28th,  1871.  The  plan  of  placing 
these  Schools  under  experienced  female  teachers 
from  the  day  schools,  was  a new  one,  but  it  proved 
successful.  These  schools  were  held  four  evenings 
a week.  The  number  in  each  school  was  very  large 
at  first,  but  as  the  novelty  wore  off,  and  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  were  brought  to  feel  that  there  was  to  be 
no  room  for  play  or  idleness,  there  was  a rapid  fall- 
ing away  until  only  those  remained  who  desired  to 
learn  and  were  willing  to  work. 

The  Girls  School  was  under  the  general  charge  of 
Misses  Abbott  and  Cook,  of  the  Oliver  Grammar 
School,  and  the  School  for  Men  and  Boys  under  that 
of  Miss  Reed,  of  the  Training  School.  The  Girls 
School  occupied  six  rooms  in  the  Oliver  Grammar 
School-house.  The  whole  number  belonging  was 
about  300.  The  average  attendance,  150.  The 
principal  of  the  school  for  men  and  boys  reported,  at 
the  close  of  the  term,  as  follows : 

“The  Free  Evening  School  for  men  and  boys, 
which  has  been  in  session  since  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, closed  last  evening,  February  28th.  The  largest 
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number  present  was  293 ; smallest,  29 ; average,  97. 
One  boy  has  not  been  absent  during  the  Winter.  A 
number  of  others  have  missed  only  one  evening, 
while  all  have  manifested  a good  degree  of  interest, 
and  have  made  commendable  progress.  Some,  how- 
ever, of  the  most  faithful  felt  that  the  attendance  four 
evenings  every  week  was  too  great  a tax  on  their 
time  and  strength,  consequently  there  has  been  a 
gradual  falling  off  in  numbers.  Miss  Dow’s  class 
commenced  in  the  Written  Arithmetic  at  Federal 
Money,  and  went  thoroughly  through  reduction,  and 
gained  a good  knowledge  of  simple  interest. 

Miss  Morrison’s  class  began  at  long  division  and 
finished  reduction. 

Miss  Langmaid’s  class  was  composed  mostly  of 
adults,  who  ciphered  wherever  they  pleased,  many  of 
them  having  been  nearly  or  quite  through  the  book 
before. 

Miss  Mallard’s  class  began  at  the  simple  rules  and 
made  good  use  of  the  time  allowed  them. 

Miss  Torrey  was  obliged  to  teach  her  pupils  nota- 
tion and  numeration  before  they  could  commence 
ciphering — the  youngest  class  having  been  assigned 
her — but  most  of  them  became  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  the  four  simple  rules.  A few  of  the 
teachers  have  endeavored  to  give  their  pupils  some 
knowledge  of  geography  in  addition  to  the  regular 
lessons  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  I 
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think  we  may  safely  say  that  to  none  has  the  time 
been  wholly  lost.’’ 

The  second  season  of  these  schools  under  the 
School  Committee,  commenced  October  5,  1871. 
And  this  year  they  are  held  but  three  evenings  a 
week.  The  one  for  men  and  boys  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  same  Principal  as  last  year.  The  largest 
number  present  any  one  euening,  so  far,  has  been 
274;  the  smallest,  80;  the  average,  162. 

The  school  for  girls  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Morrison,  of  East  Elm  Street  Middle  School,  and  the 
principal  reports  of  the  schools  as  follows : 

“ The  school  opened  October  5th,  1871,  with  about 
300  scholars,  and  has  held  its  sessions  three  evenings 
a week,  its  first  term  of  twenty-five  evenings  closing 
Thursday,  December  22d,  for  a holiday  vacation. 
The  school  is  graded,  as  far  as  practicable,  into 
Primary,  Middle,  and  four  Grammar  school  divisions, 
each  division  occupying  one  room  in  charge  of  a 
teacher  employed  in  the  day  schools.  Previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  fair  in  St.  Mary’s  church  the  average 
attendance  was  over  200  ; the  largest  number  present, 
277.  During  the  continuance  of  the  fair  the  num- 
bers fell  off  more  than  one-half,  the  smallest  number 
present  being  63.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
term  is  150.  The  great  evil  is  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore— irregularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars.  This  is,  perhaps,  unavoidable,  many  of  the 
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scholars  coming  directly  from  the  mill  to  the  school, 
without  supper,  and  several  even  coming  without 
having  been  home  since  morning.” 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  has  been  especially  fortunate 
during  the  past  year  in  being  remembered  by  those 
who  were  able  to  bestow  upon  it  that  of  which  it 
was  much  in  need. 

A large  and  very  valuable  collection  of  minerals 
and  fossils  have  been  presented  by  Capt.  G.  V.  Fox, 
of  Lowell,  formerly  a resident  of  this  city. 

Sixty-one  volumes  of  rare  and  valuable  books,  se- 
lected from  the  library  of  the  late  E,ev.  Silas  Blaisdale, 
were  presented  by  his  son,  Mr.  Frank  Blaisdale. 

Two  large  volumes  of  pressed  specimens  of  the 
Flora  of  New  England  have  been  presented  by  Dr^ 
Cyrus  N.  Chamberlain,  and  several  valuable  mineral 
specimens  and  specimens  of  petrified  wood,  from 
California,  by  Mr.  John  C.  How. 

The  school  is  also  indebted  to  Hon.  John  K.  Tar- 
box  for  two  valuable  works  published  by  the  State, — 
A Report  on  the  Invertebrata  of  Massachusetts,  by 
A.  A.  Gould;  and  The  Birds  of  New  England,  by  E. 
A.  Samuels. 
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GRADUATES  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

July,  1871. 

CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

EMMA  A.  J.  BUGBEE,  CLARA  J.  EATON, 

CLARA  F.  PRESCOTT. 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


ALICE  L.  BARLOW,  CAROLINE  T.  CUTLER, 

MARY  A.  DAME,  ABBIE  M.  DOLAND, 

FERNETTE  F.  FREDERICK,  IDA  B.  HILLS, 


EVA  M.  MATTHEWS, 
JOSEPHINE  M.  NICHOLS, 
ELLA  W.  SMITH, 
WARREN  C.  ALLYN, 
JOHN  CABOT, 

GEORGE  C.  CURRIER, 
SAM  M.  FAIRFIELD, 


MAY  E.  NEWELL, 

SARA  A.  PERKINS, 
CAROLINE  A.  WHITTIER, 
CHARLES  L.  R.  ANNAN, 
L.  M.  CHADWICK, 
ARTHUR  S.  CUTLER, 
ARTHUR  P.  McRANOR, 


EDWARD  AUGUSTUS  PAUL. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Questions  for  examination  for  promotion  from  the 
Middle  Schools  to  the  Grammar  Schools  in  June  last, 
prepared  by  the  teachers  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

SPELLING. 

Guard,  craimch,  purvey,  plaintive,  absence,  amice,  liquid,  tacit, 
cyst,  scath,  Avlielp,  cancel,  grammar,  nascent,  patrol,  essence,  im- 
pair, malice,  hazard,  murmur. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  In  what  State  do  you  live,  and  what  States  are  on  the 
North? 

2.  Largest  city  of  the  United  States  and  where  situated? 

3.  What  two  bays  on  the  coast  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States? 

4.  Describe  the  Mississippi  River. 

5.  Name  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

6.  On  what  river  is  the  Capitol  of  our  country  ? 

7.  Five  large  rivers  in  the  United  States? 

8.  What  lake  borders  New  York  on  the  East? 

9.  How  many  Territories  are  there? 

10.  What  State  is  bounded  both  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

• 

1.  Find  the  sum  of  one  thousand  and  five,  six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  two,  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  and  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-one. 

2.  The  first  of  four  numbers  is  25,  the  second  16  more  than 
the  first,  the  third  11  less  than  the  second,  the  fourth  equals  the 
sum  of  the  first,  second  and  third.  What  is  their  sum  ? 

3.  Write,  according  to  the  Roman  method,  1871. 

Write,  in  figures,  six  billion,  fourteen  million,  and  sixty. 

4.  Find  the  difference  between  one  million,  and  nine  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-one.  Prove  the  example. 

5.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  1808  and  died  in  1865. 
How  old  was  he  at  the  time  of  his  death? 

The  independence  of  the  United  States  was  declared  in  1776. 
How  long  was  this  before  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  which 
occurred  in  1861  ? 

6.  The  subtrahend  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty, 
two  ; the  minuend  is  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  niuety-eight- 
What  is  the  difference  ? 
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7.  A man  travelled  5715  miles.  He  travelled  2324  miles  bj 
railroad,  715  by  stage  coach,  320  on  horseback,  and  the  rest  by 
steamboat.  How  far  did  he  travel  by  steamboat? 

8.  I have  136  dollars  in  my  possession.  I owe  A 825  ; B, 
816  : C,  818.  How  much  money  shall  I have  left  after  paying 
my  debts  ? 

9.  Take  ten  millions,  seventy-one  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight,  from  seven  billion,  seventy-one  million,  six  hundred 
and  forty-one  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

10.  Name  the  terms  employed  in  subtraction. 

How  do  you  prove  an  example  in  subtraction  ? 

Questions  for  examination  for  promotion  from  the 
Grammar  Schools  to  the  High  School,  prepared  by 
the  teachers  of  the  High  School. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A pile  of  wood  is  3 feet  wide,  2J  feet  high,  and  9^  feet 
long.  What  is  it  worth  at  815  a cord? 

2.  A gave  B a note  for  four  hundred  dollars.  Four  months 
after  giving  the  note,  A paid  five  dollars.  Ten  months  after 
giving  the  note  A paid  fifty  dollars.  One  year  after  giving  the 
note  A paid  one  hundred  dollars.  What  was  due  on  the  note 
fourteen  months  after  it  was  given? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  between  f of  an  acre  of  land 
at  810  a rod,  and  half  an  acre  of  land  at  2 cents  a foot? 

4.  A coal  merchant  sold  two  tons  of  coal  for  817.60,  and 
thereby  lost  12  per  cent.  Would  he  have  gained  or  lost,  and 
what  per  cent,  if  he  had  sold  for  822? 

5.  Divide  seventeen  and  twenty-eight  one  hundredths  by  four- 
teen hundred  and  forty.  Multiply  the  quotient  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  Write  out  the  product  in  words. 

6.  A man  had  a field  containing  .27  of  an  acre.  He  sold 
.14  of  an  acre.  Give  the  amount  of  the  remainder  in  rods,  feet 
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and  inches.  What  was  the  value  of  this  remainder  at  one  dollar 
a sq.  rod? 

7.  There  is  a room  whose  length,  breadth  and  height  are 
equal.  It  contains  39,651,821  cubic  inches.  How  high  is  it? 

8.  A owns  a piece  of  land  one  thousand  and  two  feet  wide, 
four  thousand  and  eight  feet  long.  B owns  a piece  containing 
the  same  number  of  square  feet,  the  length  and  breadth  of  which 
are  equal.  AYhat  is  the  width  of  B’s  field  ? 

9.  A woman  bought  a sewing  machine  paying  iq  down  and  g 
of  the  remainder  each  month  afterwards.  After  making  three 
monthly  payments  she  owed  36  dollars.  What  was  the  cost  of 
the  machine? 

10.  A cellar  is  15  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide  and  7 feet  deep.  What 
is  the  cost  of  removing  the  earth  from  it  at  45  cents  per  cub.  foot? 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  The  Angels  of  Buena  Vista. 

Speak  and  tell  us,  our  Ximeua,  looking  northward  far  away, 

O’er  the  camp  of  the  invaders,  o’er  the  Mexican  array, 

Who  is  losing?  who  is  winning?  are  they  far,  or  come  they  near? 
Look  abroad  and  tell  us,  sister,  whither  rolls  the  storm  we  hear? 

Parse  angels  ; tell ; us  ; Ximena  ; northward  ; far  ; away  ; o’er  ; 
is ; storm. 

2. 

Not  wholly  lost,  O Father,  is  this  evil  world  of  ours  ; 

Upward  through  its  blood  and  ashes  spring  afresh  the  Eden  flowers, 
From  its  smoking  hell  of  battle.  Love  and  Pity  send  their  prayer. 
And  still  thy  white-winged  angels  hover  dimly  in  our  air. 

Parse  lost ; upward  ; through  ; spring  ; from  ; and  ; still. 

To  what  do  the  pronouns  owrs,  its^  and  thy  refer? 

3.  William  Brown  wants  a boy  in  his  grocery  store.  He  must 
be  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  must  come  well  recommended 
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by  his  last  employer  or  by  his  former  teacher,  must  be  willing  to 
work,  and  must  be  a fair  penman. 

Write  a letter  applying  for  this  situation,  and  give  a specimen 
of  your  penmanship. 

4.  Correct  false  syntax  : I expected  to  have  gone.  Is  it  me 
you  want  ? On  each  side  of  the  river  was  ridges  of  hills.  It  laid 
on  the  table.  Who  did  you  see  just  before  him  and  me  run? 

5.  Correct  false  syntax  : It  was  ten  foot  long.  She  gave  me 
the  book  when  she  knew  it  was  me.  Neither  Sarah  nor  Mary 
were  there,  but  they  came  together  right  away. 

6.  Correct  the  following  letter  : 

lawrense  June  21th  1871 


dear  cousin 


i told  u i wood  wright  so  i will  i have  ben  out 
on  to  the  common  to  see  the  high  school  boys  play  bass  ball  they 
plade  splendid  but  their  was  sich  a crowd  that  i could  not  see 
nothin  half  of  the  time  one  feller  got  hit  with  a bat  and  i guess  he 
wont  want  to  play  no  more  for  one  week  he  fainted  clean  away 
mister  barnams  show  is  going  to  be  here  nex  weak  and  you  had 
ought  to  come  up  and  me  and  you  could  go  i must  stop. 

yours  truly 

cousin  John 

7.  Correct  false  syntax  : I lay  the  book  down  on  to  the  table 
and  run  away.  Did  you  see  them  boys,  I mean  they  which 
screamed  so  loud  ? He  had  ought  to  have  laid  down  and  rested 

I have  sot  still.  Each  scholar  may  take  their,  seats. 
I told  him  he  ought  to  study  but  he  said  he  hadnt. 

8.  Write  the  following  nouns  in  the  plural.  Valley  ; gas  ; calf ; 
berry  ; goose  ; twelve  ; mouse.  Write  a sentence  containing  a 
noun  ; adjective  ; pronoun  ; regular  verb  ; and  interjection. 

Parse  words  in  italics. 

9.  Now  came  still  evening  o?^,  and  twilight  gray. 

Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 

An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
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10.  Correct  false  syntax  : Every  one  of  the  scholars  say  you 
had  ought  to  have  told.  I had  as  lives  do  it  as  not.  Will  you 
come  early  to  oblige  John  and  I.  He  went  to  Whitford’s  and 
Rice’s  to  buy  some  paper.  He  hadn’t  ought  to  have  gone  nowhere 
but  to  Dyer  and  Stratton’s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  a continent?  Name  the  continents  washed  by  the 
largest  ocean. 

2.  Name  the  continents  crossed  by  the  equator.  Mention 
three  uses  of  rivers. 

3.  North  America.  What  great  river  system  lies  wholly  in 
the  United  States?  Largest  city  on  Lake  Michigan?  What  car- 
go would  you  take  from  that  city  to  the  largest  city  in  the  United 
States?  Where  are  the  richest  copper  mines  in  our  country?  In 
what  direction  is  New  Foundland  from  Florida? 

4.  South  America.  Most  northern  point  of  South  America? 
How  does  South  America  compare  in  vegetation  with  theo  ther  con- 
tinents? Name  two  exports  from  Brazil.  In  what  country  is  the 
most  important  commercial  city  of  South  America  on  Pacific  coast  ? 

5.  Europe.  What  three  peninsulas  form  southern  part  of 
Europe?  Name  three  seas  whose  waters  reach  the  Atlantic 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibralter?  What  is  the  surface  of  the 
largest  country  of  Europe  ? What  city  manufactures  most  silks  ? 
In  what  country  are  manufacturing  and  commerce  most  extensive  ? 

6.  Asia.  Two  most  important  commercial  cities  of  Asia? 
In  what  mountains  do  the  Hohango  and  Yang-tse-kiang  rivers 
rise?  Chief  export  from  China  and  Japan?  What  is  the  char- 
acter and  mode  of  life  of  the  people  in  the  dry  countries  of  west- 
ern and  middle  Asia  ? 

7.  Africa.  Climate  of  Africa?  For  what  is  Egypt  noted? 
What  is  most  southern  country  of  Africa  ? What  water  separates 
Madagascar  from  main  land?  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  longest 
river  of  Africa. 
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8.  Australia.  To  what  country  of  Europe  does  it  belong? 
What  oceans  surround  it?  Two  chief  exports  from  Australia? 

9.  Through  what  waters  would  you  sail  in  going  from  New 
York  to  Rome?  Name  two  groups  of  islands  northwest  of 
Africa.  What  two  seas  alone  touch  the  land  of  the  New  World? 
What  sea  between  Africa  and  Asia?  Where  are  Odessa  ; Cleve- 
land ; St.  Louis?  What  has  caused  the  rapid  growth  of  cities  in 
California?  Why  do  people  emigrate  from  Europe  to  America? 
What  and  where  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world?  Where  would 
you  go  to  get  a cargo  of  the  best  coffee  ? Longest  river  and  high- 
est mountains  of  Europe. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Give  a full  account  of  the  Huguenot  settlement  at  Port 
Royal  entrance. 

2.  What  was  the  cause  of  Queen  Anne’s  war  ? What  was 
the  most  important  event  of  the  war  in  America? 

3.  When  and  where  was  the  first  settlement  made  in  Georgia  ? 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  ? 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Trenton  ? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  events  of  1811. 

6.  In  the  second  war  with  England,  what  were  the  first  hos- 
tile acts?  Name  three  victories  gained  by  the  Americans  in 
1814. 

7.  How  much  of  the  Mississippi  did  the  Confederates  hold  in 
1862?  What  line  of  defences  had  they  elsewhere?  What  im- 
portant events  occurred  on  the  8th  of  March,  1862? 

8.  What  was  the  chief  object  of  Gen.  Grant  in  1863?  Give 
an  account  of  his  successes. 

9.  How  did  Sherman  obtain  Atlanta?  Describe  his  march 
through  Georgia.  How  did  he  obtain  Charleston  ? 

10.  What  was  Farragut’s  achievement? 
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The  answers  to  these  questions  were  marked  on  a 
scale  of  100. 

Those  pupils  who  were  promoted  had  an  aveiage 
of  75  in  all  these  studies  and  were  not  marked  helow 
50  in  any  of  them. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1871. 

8.  B.  VV.  DAVIS,  Mayor,  ex-officio  Chairman. 

Ward  1.— S.  W.  WILDER, 

WM.  STEVENS. 

Ward  2.— F.  E.  CLARKE, 

J.  B.  MOORE. 

Ward  3.— J.  C.  BOWKER, 

HECTOR  P.  LINN. 

Ward  4.— T.  SULLIVAN, 

W.  L.  ABBOTT. 

Ward  5.— C.  L.  AUSTIN, 

THOS.  SCOTT. 

Ward  6.— N.  S.  S.  TOMPKINS, 

B.  F.  MOULTON. 

SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  school  year,  as  now  arranged,  commences  on 
the  last  Monday  in  August,  and  closes  on  the  Friday 
next  before  the  Fourth  of  July,  with  a recess  of  four 
days  -at  the  time  of  the  annual  Thanksgiving,  eight 
days  at  Christmas,  one  day  at  the  semi-annual  promo- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  first  twenty  weeks  of  the 
school  year,  and  one  of  two  weeks  terminating  the 
Saturday  next  after  the  annual  Fast  Day  in  April. 
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There  is  also  no  school  upon  the  twenty-second  day 
of  February. 


CONCLUSION. 

Some  of  the  most  important  matters  that  have  been 
considered  by  the  School  Committee  during  the  year, 
have  been  herein  referred  to,  but  many  other  things 
have  been  done,  many  other  questions  discussed  and 
settled  by  the  Committee  that  are  not  less  important 
than  those  mentioned  here,  but  are  such  as  must  be 
expected  to  require  almost  daily  attention  from  those 
having  so  many  and  so  varied  interests  in  charge. 
The  Committee  has  been  composed  almost  entirely  of 
those  who  are  among  the  busiest  men  of  the  city,  yet 
so  readily  and  so  patiently  have  they  disposed  of  the 
numerous  matters  that  have  come  before  them  that 
no  school  year  has  passed  with  less  friction  in  the 
School  Department,  and  the  results  of  their  labors 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  doings  of  the  School 
Committee  in  any  former  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

G.  E.  HOOD, 

Sec,,  and  Supt.  of  Schools, 
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At  a meeting  of  the  School  Committee,  held  December  31, 
1872,  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee  adopt  the  report  now  sub- 
mitted by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  present 
it  to  their  fellow-citizens  as  the  Report  of  this  Committee. 


SUPERraTEjSTDEl^T’S  REPOET. 


Lawrence,  Dec.  31,  1872. 

Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee  : 

The  number  of  children  in  this  city  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  on  the  first  day  of 
May  last,  was  reported  by  the  Assessors  to  be  as 


follows : — 

Ward  One,  ' - - - - 771 

Ward  Two,  - . - 871 

Ward  Three,  - - - - 88& 

Ward  Four,  _ _ . lOG^ 

Ward  Five,  . _ - - 756 

Ward  Six,  . _ _ 501 


Total,  - - - - 4847 


There  have  belonged  to  the  public  schools  an 
average  of  about  2800  throughout  the  year,  of  those 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years. 
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There  have  belonged  to  the  schools  connected 
with  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church,  an  average  of 
about  looo  throughout  the  year,  between  the  same 
ages. 

A balance  of  lOOO  remains  to  be  accounted  for 
as  having  attended  school  at  least  only  a portion  of 
the  year. 


SCHOOLS. 

There  are  now  in  the  city,  one  High  School  with 
6 teachers,  three  Grammar  Schools  with  23  teach- 
ers, one  Training  School  with  2 teachers  and  8 sub- 
teachers, one  Mixed  School  with  2 teachers,  eleven 
Middle  Schools  with  12  teachers,  twenty  Primary 
Schools  with  26  teachers.  Writing  is  taught  in 
the  High  and  Grammar  School's  by  i teacher. 
Singing  is  taught  in  all  of  the  Schools  by  i teach- 
er. Making  37  Schools  with  73  teachers  and  8 
sub-teachers,  located  in  17  School  buildings.  Also 
two  Private  Schools  connected  with  St.  Mary’s 
Church  under  the  care  of  1 1 teachers,  who  have 
been  approved  by  the  School  Committee  as  herein- 
after appears,  and  two  Evening  Schools  under  the 
care  of  twenty  teachers,  all  excepting  one  or  two 
of  whom  are  also  teachers  in  the  public  day  schools. 
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EXPEND  I T UR  ES. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  and 
the  expenditures  made  by  them,  as  will  more  fully 
appear  by  the  Auditor’s  report,  have  been  as  follows  : 


Appropriation  and  Receipts.  Payments. 


School  Department, 

$58,109.45 

$58,946.80 

School  House  Department, 

5,012.24 

1 4>965-78 

Evening  and  Drawing  School  Department, 

3,000.00 

i 1,777-89 

Total, 

$66,121.69  i 

$65,690.47 

Leaving  a balance  unexpended  of  $431.22. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

The  School  Committee  for  the  year  has  been 
composed  as  follows: 

S.  B.  W.  DAVIS,  Mayor,  ex-officio  Chairman. 


WARD  ONE. 

S.  W.  WILDER, 
WM.  STEVENS. 


WARD  FOUR. 

T.  SULLIVAN, 
W.  L.  ABBOTT. 


WARD  TWO. 

F.  E.  CLARKE, 

J.  L.  PARTRIDGE. 


WARD  FIVE. 

C.  L.  AUSTIN, 
THOS.  SCOTT. 


WARD  THREE. 

N.  AMBROSE, 
THOS.  GRIFFIN. 


WARD  SIX. 

N.  S.  S.  TOMPKINS, 
B.  F.  MOULTON. 


G.  E.  HOOD,  Secretary,  and  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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suB-coMM  rrrEHfs. 

Advisory  Co^nmiRee.—TOMVKlNS,  SULLIVAN,  CLARKE. 

Committee  oti  Eveiiin^  and  Drawhig  Schools. — CLARKE,  SCOTT, 
WILDER. 

STEVENS,  SULLIVAN,  AMBROSE. 

High  School.— CLARKE,  PARTRIDGE. 

Oliver  Gra7nmar  School  [four  7ipper  Divisions.) — ABBO'I'T,  WILDER, 
MOULTON. 

Oliver  Gram?nar  School,  [three lower  Divisions.) — STEVENS,  AMBROSE, 
AUSTIN. 

Packard  Grammar  School. — TOMPKINS,  MOULTON,  SULLIVAN. 
Warren  Street  Schools.— KXi'HYim,  GRIFFIN,  SCOTT. 

Training  School.— FARTRIBGE,  ABBOTT,  GRIFFIN. 

Prospect  Street,  Methuen  Street,  and  Woodland  Street  Schools. — STEVENS, 
WILDER. 

A'e7ubnrv  Street,  East  Elm  Street,  Oak  Street  Primary,  N'os.  4 and  5. — 
CLARKE,  PARTRIDGE. 

Oak  St.  Afiddle,  Oak  Street  Primary,  Nos.  r,  2,  ajid  3,  and  A7nesbtiry  St. — 
AMBROSE,  GRIFFIN. 

F7‘a7ikli7i  Street  a7id  Pine  St. — SULLIVAN,  ABBOT^T. 

Lozvell  Street  and  Riverside. — SCOTT,  AUSTIN. 

Southside  Aliddle  and  Prwiary.—WOXiRlAd^,  TOMPKINS. 

The  Mayor  and  Superintendent  being  member.s  of  each  sub-committee. 


T R U A X Y . 

The  first  topic  discussed  in  the  School  Report 
of  last  year,  was  truancy.  This  topic  was  placed 
first,  because  it  was  considered  the  greatest  evil  then 
affecting  the  School  Department,  and  because  it 
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was  hoped  that  some  who  seldom  read  a report,  or 
other  public  document,  might  read  and  consider 
the  first  few  pages  of  that  report.  The  language 
then  used  was  as  follows: 

“ Nearly  every  report  made  by  the  School  Committee  of  Lawrence  has 
referred  to  the  subject  of  truancy  as  a great  evil,  which  ought  to  be  more 
effectually  checked.  Sometimes  the  truant  officer  has  received  hearty  com- 
mendation, and  sometimes  the  difficulties  surrounding  his  work,  and  the  value 
of  his  services  have  not  been  appreciated  according  to  their  deserts.  But 
there  has  been  no  time  when  it  has  not  been  apparent  that  much  more  ought 
to  be  done  upon  this  subject.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  city,  nor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  public  spirit  that  our  citizens  are  accustomed  to  manifest  upon 
other  matters,  that  the  present  want  of  suitable  provision  to  meet  this  evil 
should  be  allowed  to  continue. 

In  1864  the  City  Council  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  confinement 
and  instruction  of  truants  at  the  almshouse,  but  neither  the  City  Council  of 
that  year,  nor  of  any  subsequent  year,  has  fitted  up  a place  or  furnished  the 
means  for  carrying  out  this  ordinance.  Two  or  three  times  the  School  Com- 
mittee have  succeeded  in  satisfying  one  City  Government  that  it  would  be 
best  for  the  City  Government  of  the  next  year  to  take  hold  of  this  matter  in 
earnest.  But  thus  far  little  progress  has  been  made.  The  City  Council  of 
last  year  secured  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  which  is  presumed  to  supersede 
all  other  laws  upon  this  subject,  and  which  authorizes  the  city  to  erect  or  set 
apart  a building  for  the  reception,  instruction,  employment  and  reformation 
of  juvenile  offenders,  and  children  who  live  an  idle  , or  dissolute  life,  or  are 
habitual  truants.  The  enforcement  of  this  law,  except  so  far  as  depends  up- 
on the  courts,  is  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  such  directors  of  said  house  of  employment  and 
reformation  as  the  City  Council  may  appoint.  The  School  Committee  have 
no  power  over  the  matter,  except  to  urge  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  City 
Council.  The  subject  was  presented  in  the  last  school  report,  and  in  the 
Mayor’s  inaugural  address,'  and  in  April  the  School  Committee  presented  to 
the  City  Council  a communication  requesting  that  this  subject  be  considered 
and  acted  upon  as  early  as  possible.  This  communication  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  which  Committee  gave  to  the  School  Committee  a 
hearing,  but  made  no  report  to  the  City  Council.  The  control  of  the  truant 
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officer  over  habitual  truants  is  almost  entirely  removed,  and  nothing  as  yet 
substituted  for  it.  Such  an  institution  as  this  law  contemplates,  wisely  and 
prudently  managed,  would  benefit  a portion  of  the  youth  of  this  city  that  are 
much  neglected,  and  would  probably  do  more  to  keep  down  the  number  of 
hardened  criminals,  and  ,of  arrests  for  crime  in  the  city,  than  can  be  done  for 
the  same  expense  in  any  other  way.  The  School  Committee  or  the  City 
Council  that  shall,  without  neglecting  their  other  duties,  secure  these  results, 
will  merit  grateful  remembrance.” 


The  condition  of  things  remains  unchanged,  ex- 
cept that  it  gradually  becomes  worse,  as  the  fact 
becomes  more  generally  known  by  those  who  do 
not  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  schools,  that 
so  far  as  the  exercise  of  any  compulsion  is  con- 
cerned, children  are  at  liberty  to  attend  school  or 
roam  in  the  streets.  By  vote  of  the  Committee  a 
req^uest  was  presented  to  the  City  Council  early  in 
the  year  that  some  additional  provision  be  made  in 
the  case  of  truants  from  school,  but  no  direct  action 
was  taken  in  the  matter.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  law  is,  to  restrain  truancy  and  other  petty 
juvenile  offences,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  possible, 
to  enable  those  to  become  useful  citizens,  who 
would  otherwise  be  likely  to  be  in  the  end  a burden 
and  an  expense,  if  not  a terror,  to  the  public. 

Notwithstanding- the  object  and  the  method  have 
been  more  than  once  approved  by  the  various 
members  of  the  City  Council,  Police  Department, 
and  School  Committee,  yet  it  is  still  necessary  to 
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call  public  attention  to, the  subject.  The  responsi- 
bility of  providing  for  the  two  hundred  or  more  idle 
and  neglected  boys,  that  are  most  of  the  time  in 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  most  of  whom  would  be 
constantly  in  the  public  schools  if  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  them  were  in  a truant  school,  does  not  rest  with 
the  School  Committee. 


MARY’S  CYYTILOLTC  SCHOOLS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Committee  in  March,  a 
motion  was  made  “ that  this  Committee,  having 
satisfied  themselves  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  in  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Schools  do  approve 
said  teachers,  that  they  may  legally  certify  to  the 
agents  of  the  mills,  the  attendance  of  pupils  desir- 
ing employment.”  This  motion  was  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  which  reported  at  a subsequent 
meeting  as  follows  : — 

“Your  entire  committee  have  spent  one-half  day,  and  the  majority  a day 
and  a half,  in  the  examination  of  said  teachers,  and  their  modes  of  instruc- 
tion, in  connection  with  their  classes.  They  all  belong  to  an  order  educated’ 
for  teaching,  and  have  been  engaged  in  this  employment  for  several  years. 
Their  instructions  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Penmanship,  the  elements  of  Arith- 
metic, Geography  and  Grammar,  passed  under  our  observation  with  a goodl 
degree  of  satisfaction. 

The  law  obviously  contemplates  the  approval,  by  the  School  Committee, 
of  private  teachers,  whose  qualifications  are  found  adequate  ; and  your  com- 
mittee unanimously  recommend  the  approval  of  the  following  persons,  sisters 
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of  the  order,  viz  : — Sisters  Mary  Genevieve,  Gertrude,  Melania,  Mary  Philo- 
mena,  Angelique,  Delphine,  Mary  of  the  Visitation,  of  the  Girls  School  ; 
Sisters  Mary  Cammilla,  Joseph  Mary,  Helena,  Mary  Louisa,  of  the  lioys 
School. 

Should  the  committee  deem  it  proper  to  give  their  approval,  as  recom- 
mended, we  also  recommend  that  it  be  with  the  understanding  that  said 
teachers  adopt  a form  of  certificate  similar  to  that  used  by  our  public  school 
teachers,  and  that  after  signature  by  the  teachers  of  the  school  attended  by 
the  pupil,  the  certificate  be  presented  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
for  approval,  before  being  presented  at  the  mills. 

We  beg  leave  to  suggest,  in  addition,  in  order  that  our  approval  maybe 
perpetuated  intelligently,  that  an  acquaintance  with  these  schools  be  hereafter 
maintained  by  occasional  visitation,  and  to  this  end  the  Lady  Superior,  hav- 
ing the  schools  in  charge,  extends  a courteous  invitation  to  all  the  members 
of  the  School  Committee.” 

This  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
School  Committee  at  their  regular  meeting  on  the 
27th  of  May. 


JllGll  SCHOOL. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  the  High  School  in  con- 
nection with  the  Principal,  having  revised  the  course 
of  study  in  this  school,  with  a view  to  giving  more 
attention  to  what  are  called  the  practical  sciences, 
and  also  greater  freedom  in  reference  to  elective 
studies,  proposed  to  the  general  committee  in  Au- 
gust, the  following  plan,  which  was  adopted.  By 
this  plan,  modified  and  improved  from  time  to  time 
as  shall  appear  to  be  necessary,  the  committee  hope 
to  do  something  more  than  they*  have  heretofore 
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done  towards  preparing  the  graduates  of  this  school 
for  the  varied  industries  of  life,  as  well  as  for  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 


(;OT]  R8E  OE  STUI;Y. 


During  the 

first  three 

Urawing, 

Writing, 

Composition, 

Reading, 

Senior 

Trigonometry  and  Survey- 
ing. 

Latin  or  French, 

English  Literature  or 

years. 

Declamation. 

1 Greek. 

botany. 

year. 

Worcester’s  General  His- 

First  six 

months  of 

Arithmetic. 

1 

[Astronomy  7 months. 
Comstitution  of  U.  S.  t.  mo. 

pupils 
entering  in 

Book  Keeping. 

Physical  Geography. 

1 

|Greek. 

February. 

Grammar, 

j Latin. 

Algebra. 

* Fourth 

' French. 

Geology. 

Natural  History, 

Junior 

Natural  Philosophy.  ' 

1 year. 

Advanced 

Surveying  and  Civil  Engi- 

year. 

Latin  or  French. 

neering. 

Kerbs  Rhetoric. 

Course. 

English  History  and  liter- 

Middle 

Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Geometry, 

Latin  or  French. 

Worcester’s  General  His- 

ature. 

Botany. 

Mental  Science. 

Students  the  fourth  year 
take  five  of  the  studies  pre- 

year. 

tory. 

scribed,  excepting  those 

Knglish  Literature  or 

who  are  fitting  for  college, 

Greek. 

Chemistry. 

who  need  take  only  one 

besides  I.atin  and  Greek. 
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KLECTrVE  STU])IES. 

Students  may  elect  studies,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee, as  follows  : 

• JUNIOR  ye:ar. 

Instead  of  Latin  or  French,  students  may  take  Geometry. 

MIDDLE  YEAR. 

Instead  of  Latin  or  French,  pupils  who  took  Geometry  Junior  year  may 
take  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.  Pupils  who  did  not  take  Geometry  the 
first  year  may  take  instead  of  Latin  or  P'rench,  Astronomy  and  Constitution 
of  U.  S. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Instead  of  Latin  or  French,  students  may  take  Mental  Science,  and 
English  History  and  Literature, 

Persons  completing  the  fourth  year’s  English  course  to  be  entitled  to 
Diplomas  of  the  same  grade  as  those  now  given  to  graduates  in  the  classical 
department. 

A new,  and,  it  is  believed,  a somewhat  improved 
method  of  giving  instruction  in  chemistry  has  been 
adopted.  The  laboratory  has  been  furnished  with 
enough  of  the  simpler  forms  of  apparatus  to  allow 
each  pupil  b}^  himself  to  work  out  chemical  prob- 
lems, learn  something  of  manipulation,  and  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  analysis.  In  this  way  the  study 
becomes  a much  more  practical  one,  and  the  learner 
can  fix  in  his  memory  by  practice,  what  he  learns 
from  the  book  or  lecture. 
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ADMISSrON'TO  HTGII  SCHOOL. 

The  following  are  the  questions  upon  vviiich  pupils  were  ex- 
amined for  admission  to  the  High  School  in  June,  excepting  in 
spelling.  Successful  candidates  were  not  marked  below  fifty  per 
cent,  in  any  study,  and  an  average  of  seventy  per  cent,  was  re- 
quired. 

ARTTHM  ETIC. 

I.  There  is  a certain  pile  of  wood  120  feet  long,  4^  feet  wide, 
and  4 feet  high  ; what  is  its  value  at  $4. 00  per  cord? 

II.  It  was  agreed  by  12  inen  to  gather  960  bushels  of  cran- 
berries, and  receive  for  their  labor  one-half  of  the  quantity  gath- 
ered. After  one-half  was  gathered,  one-third  of  the  men  with- 
drew, leaving  the  others  to  complete  the  job.  How  many  bushels 
should  each  man  receive  who  remained  to  finish  the  work,  and 
how  many  should  each  receive  who  withdrew  before  the  job  was 
finished  ? 

III.  What  is  the  value  of  ^ of  of  of  of  $34.00? 

IV.  If  I were  to  be  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  whose  de- 
nominator is  I what  would  be  its  value? 

T 

V.  If  90  cents  be  paid  John  Jones  for  sawing  into  three 
pieces  wood  that  is  4 feet  long,  how  much  more  should  he  receive 
for  sawing  into  pieces  of  the  same  length  Avood  that  is  8 feet  long? 

VI.  My  horse  is  worth  50  per  cent,  more  than  my  carriage  ; 
how  many  per  cent,  is  the  carriage  worth  less  than  the  horse? 

VII.  The  par  value  of  the  shares  in  a certain  company  is 
$250  each,  and  the  regular  yearly  dividends  are  $15  a share. 
At  what  price  should  the  shares  be  bought,  that  the  investment 
may  pay  10  per  cent,  interest? 

VIII.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  1.05,  three  places  of  decimals? 

IX.  Divide  7.2091365,  by  .5201. 

X.  I sold  10  barrels  of  flour  for  $96,  and  made  20  per  cent. 
What  was  the  prime  cost  per  barrel? 
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ENGLISH  GRAMM  AK. 

I.  Whether  a man  "O  liome  or  abroad,  all  nature  is  before 
him. 

Parse  /70;  home;  abroad. 

II.  Be  it  ever  so  lowly  there's  no  place  like  home. 

Wliat  mode  is  be? 

Parse  ; loioly ; like;  home. 

III.  I will  place  myself  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  my  right, 
and  bid  defiance  to  the  arm  that  would  p»ish  me  from  it. 

Parse  boundary;  right;  defiance. 

What  is  the  antecedent  of  that  f 

IV.  John  Smith,  of  Boston,  wants  his  Cousin  Henry  Sjnith, 
of  Lawrence,  to  come  to  Boston,  go  to  one  of  the  Peace  Jubilee 
Concerts,  take  a Steamboat  ride  down  the  harbor  and  see  a game 
of  base-ball  on  Boston  Common  between  the  Champion  nine  of 
Boston  and  the  Champion  nine  of  New  York. 

Write  a letter  for  John  vSmith,  giving  the  invitation. 

V.  Write  the  plural  of  money;  valley  ; lady;  penny.,  (two 
forms;)  navy;  hall;  wife;  truth;  glass. 

VI.  Write  a sentence  containing  the  phrase  ought  not. 

Write  a sentence  containing  the  word  sunk  used  as  a participle. 

Wi-ite  a sentence  containing  the  word  lain. 

Write  a sentence  containing  the  word  laid. 

Write  a sentence  containing  the  word  sat,  used  as  a participle. 

VII.  Correct  false  syntax.  Says  you,  come,  he  dont  hear 
you.  Each  one  of  the  men  say  you  hadn’t  ought  to  go.  He  said 
I had’nt  ought  to  go  but  I said  i had.  Let  you  and  I cross  the 
bridge  and  run  through  the  field.  I wished  to  have  seen  you  but 
I couhrnt. 

VIII.  Write  a sentence  containing  the  word  set  in  the  imper- 
fect tense.  Write  a sentence  containing  the  word  done.  Write 
a sentence  containing  the  word  wrote.  Write  a sentence  contain- 
ing the  word  made,  used  as  a participle.  Write  a sentence  con- 
taining the  word  rung. 

IX.  Parse  each  word  in  the  sentence  : How  do  you  do? 
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X.  Correct  false  syntax.  They  want  him  and  me  to  go,  but 
me  and  him  cant.  They  thought  it  to  be  him  but  it  dont  look 
like  him.  I should’nt  never  get  back  again  if  I was  lost  in  the 
forest. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  What  are  inland  waters?  What  inportant  use  have  rapid 
rivers?  What  is  a water-shed?  What  is  meant  by  a river 
basin  ? 

II.  Name  the  boundaries  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  Describe  the 
climate  and  the  habits  of  the  people  of  this  zone.  Name  a con- 
tinent largely  situated  in  this  zone. 

III.  Describe  the  Amazon  river,  telling  any  peculiarities. 
Tell  of  the  forests  of  South  America.  Where  are  the  cultivated 
portions  of  South  America,  and  what  are  the  principal  produc- 
tions ? 

IV.  Name  in  order  the  waters  through  which  you  will  sail, 
and  the  countries  you  will  pass  in  a voyage  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco,  stopping  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

V.  Name  and  give  the  situation  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial town  of  Africa.  Compare  the  climate  and  the  vegetation 
of  Africa  with  that  of  South  America.  Which  has  the  greater 
variety  of  climate,  Africa  or  Asia  ? 

VI.  What  possessions  has  England  in  the  continent  of  Asia? 
How  do  the  Asiatic  rivers  compare  in  length  with  the  African? 
What  are  the  exports  of  Southern  Asia? 

VII.  In  what  part  of  Europe  are  the  largest  rivers?  In  what 
part  the  largest  lakes?  What  are  glaciers?  What  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  Southern  Europe? 

VIII.  In  what  peninsula  of  Europe  are  found  celebrated  iron 
mines  ? Where  are  there  remarkable  salt  mines  ? What  two 
countries  produce  the  most  wine?  Through  what  waters  will 
you  pass  in  sailing  from  the  capital  of  Russia  to  the  capital  of 
T urkey  ? 

IX.  Name  the  reason  why  a large  city  should  grow  up  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson.  Which  is  the  largest  commercial  port  of 
the  South  Atlantic  States?  Which  is  the  largest  cotton  market 
in  the  United  States? 
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X.  AVlnit  is  the  system  of  government  in  the  United  States? 
Wh  at  are  the  great  agricultural  staples  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  country?  Where  is  manufacturing  principally  carried  on? 

IIISTOKY. 

I.  Who  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence?  Give  an  account  of 
Sir  numphrey  Gilbert’s  expedition.  Name  two  Spanish  Navi- 
gators. 

II  What  do  you  know  of  the  Pilgrims  before  they  came  to 
America  What  was  Louisburg  called,  and  who  captured  it  in 
1745. 

III.  To  what  leader  was  Georgia  granted?  Object  of  this 
new  settlement?  First  settlement  made  where? 

IV.  Cause  of  Pontiac’s  war  ? What  town  was  besieged  for 
six  months?  Fate  of  Pontiac? 

V.  Why  was  the  Boston  Port  Bill  Passed?  To  what  place 
was  the  custom-house  moved?  Uow  did  the  people  treat  the 
Bostonians  ? 

VI.  Write  five  facts  in  Major  Arnold’s  life. 

VII.  Name  of  American  leader  in  battle  of  Brandywine? 
What  distinguished  foreigner  was  wounded?  Result  of  battle? 

VIII.  Names  of  English  and  American  leaders  in  battle  of 
Cowpens?  Result  of  this  battle? 

IX.  Cause  of  war  of  1812?  Names  of  two  vessels  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Lawrence  during  this  war,  with  something  of 
their  action  ? 

X.  Why  should  the  annexation  of  Texas  lead  to  a war  with 
Mexico?  Famous  Mexican  leaders?  Where  were  the  Ameri- 
cans victorious? 


TRAINING  SCtlOOL. 

This  school  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  school  system.  Twenty  of  its 
graduates  are  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  city, 
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and  are  fairly  meeting  the  continuall}^  increasing 
demands  that  are  made  upon  the  teachers  of  the 
city.  Several  of  them  are,  considering  their  age 
and  experience,  superior  teachers  and  managers  of 
schools.  And  all  of  them,  it  is  believed,  perform 
their  tasks  easier,  and  in  a better  manner  for  the 
practice  and  instruction  which  they  obtained  in  this 
school.  Of  the  eight  sub-teachers  now  in  the 
school.  Misses  Barlow,  Eaton,  Emerson,  Newman, 
and  Wilkins,  will  finish  the  course  in  April ; Misses 
Collins,  Merrill  and  Swan,  in  November.  Misses 
Sarah  E.  D.  Bell,  Abbie  M.  Doland,  Elizabeth  M. 
Farnham,  Calista  Z.  Kidder,  and  Mary  E.  Stevens 
have  been  elected  to  take  the  place  of  those  who 
will  leave  the  school  in  April. 


SOUTH  SIDE  SCHOOLS. 

The  new  school  house  upon  the  South  side  of 
the  river  has  been  completed,  and  five  of  the  six 
school  rooms  have  been  furnished  with  single  desks 
and  are  fully  occupied.  The  sixth  room  is  at  pres- 
ent occupied  as  a recitation  room.  The  hall  is  fur- 
nished with  settees  and  occupied  for  general  school 
purposes.  The  building  was  dedicated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  South  Gram- 
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mar  school,  on  Wednesday,  June  26,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  a vote  of  the  School  Committee,  the 
school  to  be  placed  in  the  building  was  formally 
named  the  Packard  School. 

Three  of  the  rooms  and  the  recitation  room  are 
now  occupied  by  what  was  called  the  South  Gram- 
mar School,  and  two  by  what  was  called  the  South 
Middle  School.  The.  school  house  on  Broadway 
has  been  painted  and  provided  with  new  furnaces, 
and  is  at  present  occupied  by  four  primary  schools, 
or  by  a primary  school  in  four  grades,  each  grade 
including  about  fifty  scholars.  Some  arrangement 
for  a primary  school  cast  of  the  railroad  will  soon 
be  needed  upon  that  side  of  the  river. 


E VKNING  SCHOO  LS. 

The  present  term  of  these  schools  commenced 
Oct.  17th,  and  there  have  thus  far  been  thirty  ses- 
sions of  the  boys’  school,  and  twent3^-nine  of  the 
girls’  school,  from  7 1-2  to  9 o’clock  each. 

The  school  for  men  and  boys  occupies  the  base- 
ment of  the  City  Hall,  and  is  under  the  general 
charge  of  Miss  Mallard,  of  the  Newbury  Street 
Middle  School.  The  school  for  girls  is  in  the  Oli- 
ver Grammar  school  house,  and  is  under  the  general 
charge  of  Miss  Morrison,  of  the  Oliver  School. 
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In  the  boys’  school  the  number  present  the  first 
evening  was  150;  the  largest  number  present  on 
any  evening  has  been  303;  the  smallest  number, 
(Halloween),  85;  the  average  attendance,  no;  No. 
of  classes,  ii;  No.  of  teachers,  12. 

In  the  girls’  school  the  number  present  the  first 
evening  was  147;  the  largest  number  present,  273; 
the  smallest  number  present,  44;  the  average  at- 
tendance, 162;  number  of  classes,  6;  number  of 
teachers,  7. 

The  subjects  taught  have  been  as  heretofore: 
reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

The  teachers  in  these  schools  are,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  also  teachers  in  the  public  day 
schools.  Although  the  labor  has  been  found  some- 
what severe  for  these  teachers,  yet  it  is  believed  that 
no  class  of  pupils  in  the  city  more  require  that 
teachers  should  be  especially  fitted  for  their  work,, 
than  do  these,  whose  school  hours  are  so  few,  and 
to  them,  so  important.  Whatever  the  inexperienced 
or  incompetent  teacher  may  do  elsewhere,  these 
schools,  to  be  profitable,  must  have  teachers  who 
possess  not  merely  the  will  to  do,  but  also  the  wis- 
dom that  quickly  discerns  the  thing  to  be  done  and 
the  best  way  to  do  it,  and  which  sometimes  come 
from  experience  and  observation,  and  sometimes 
seem  to  be  natural  gifts. 
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These  schools  are  kept  three  evenings  in  a week, 
and  will  probably  continue  until  the  first  of  March. 
In  no  previous  year  has  the  attendance  been  more 
regular,  or  the  progress  made  by  a large  number 
that  are  present  nearly  every  evening,  more  gratify- 
ing. The  importance  of  these  schools  is  not  likely 
to  be  exaggerated  in  the  public  mind.  The  city 
would  do  credit  to  itself  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  these  schools  by  providing  for  them  better  rooms 
and  pleasanter  surroundings. 


OTIIEH  SCHOOLS. 

No  changes  of  importance  have  been  made  in  the 
other  schools  of  the  city.  In  most  of  them  the 
order  maintained  and  the  progress  made  have  been 
good.  It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  each 
year  that  a mild  and  patient  firmness,  accompanied 
by  constant  self-control,  and  a quiet  manifestation 
of  real  energy  and  force  of  character  in  the  teacher, 
are  of  more  value  in  the  management  of  a school, 
than  a too  frequent  resort  to  measures  that  are  more 
severe  but  less  effectual.  Most  of  the  teachers  in 
the  employment  of  the  city  deserve  credit  for  the 
efficiency  of  their  management,  and  the  wisdom  of 
their  methods.  The  choice,  re-election  and  salary 
of  teachers  should  be  made  to  depend  as  much  upon 
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their  qualifications  and  success  in  reference  to  the 
best  methods  of  government,  as  upon  their  literary 
acquirements.  And  no  teacher,  who  is  not  contin- 
ually studying  to  improve  in  both  respects,  should 
expect  to  retain  his  position  long  with  credit  to 
himself  or  satisfaction  to  his  employer. 


DRAWING-. 

Drawing  has  been  taught  in  all  of  the  schools  of 
the  city  for  a little  more  than  two  years. 

When  it  was  introduced  the  teachers  had  re- 
ceived no  special  training  in  this  branch  of  element- 
ary education ; many  of  them  had  very  little  taste 
for  it,  and  had  given  no  time  to  its  practice.  Yet 
it  is  so  manifestly  adapted  to  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  little  children,  and  so  necessary  in  reference 
to  almost  all  departments  of  honorable  industry, 
that  it  has  at  once  secured  a permanent  place  among 
the  branches  that  must  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  teachers  have  been  quite  successful  in  their 
commendable  efforts  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
this  new  branch  of  study.  The  drawing  class  for 
teachers,  which  is  now  pursuing  its  second  term 
from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of  March,  is 
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attended  by  most  of  the  teachers  in  the  employment 
of  the  city.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  in 
reference  to  this,  as  in  reference  to  all  other 
branches  of  learning,  to  employ  no  teachers  in  any 
of  the  schools  of  the  city,  that  are  not  qualified  to 
teach  in  all  the  grades  below  the  High  School. 

The  class  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  which  was 
opened  in  October,  1871,  was  continued  until  March, 
1872.  This  class,  although  it  was  the  first  evening- 
school  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  sent  thirteen  draw- 
ings to  the  first  exhibition  of  work  from  the  Free 
Industrial  Drawing  Classes  of  Massachusetts,  held 
in  Boston,  in  May.  The  Board  of  Examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  say  in 
their  report: 

“ The  exhibition  represents  the  results  obtained  in  the  Free 
J^iVening  Drawing  Schools  held  during  the  past  Winter  in  Haver- 
hill, Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Newton,  Northamp- 
ton, Springfield,  Taunton,  Worcester,  and  Boston. 

The  difficulty  of  selecting  the  works  most  deserving  of  com- 
mendation, where  the  general  range  of  merit  was  so  uniform  as 
we  found  it,  and  the  excellence  in  some  respects  so  great,  rendered 
our  task  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  We  have  designated  the 
works  of  greatest  merit  by  the  word  Excellent,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-seven,  giving  an  Honorable  Mention  to  eighty-nine  others. 

The  School  at  Lawrence  sends  thirteen  drawings,  chiefly  me- 
chanical drawings  and  projections.  We  gave  the  mark  of  excel- 
lence to  one,  and  an  honorable  mention  to  four.  Both  schools 
show  evidence  of  good  and  careful  instruction,  although  within  a 
limited  field.  The  works  specially  distinguished  by  marks  of  ap- 
])roval,  deserve  high  praise.” 
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According  to  this  report  the  drawings  sent  from 
Lawrence  compare  favorably  with  those  sent  from 
other  places,  excepting  Boston,  which  had  much 
greater  facilities  and  furnished  nearly  half  of  the 
drawings  exhibited. 

Two  classes  in  mechanical  drawing  were  formed 
the  loth  of  November,  the  present  year,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Rice,  a graduate  of  the 
Technical  Institute  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  whose 
qualifications  as  a scholar,  and  whose  success  as  a 
teacher  of  drawing,  as  well  as  of  practical  chemis- 
try, and  other  branches  taught  by  him  in  the  High 
School,  seem  fully  established.  One  of  these  classes 
is  an  advanced  class,  made  up  in  part  from  the 
class  of  1871-2,  and  has  thus  far  averaged  an  at- 
tendance of  about  18  each  evening.  The  other  is 
a class  of  beginners,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
25.  Each  class  meets  two  evenings  in  a week,  and 
most  of  the  members  are  present  at  every  exercise. 
The  interest  manifested  and  the  progress  made  are 
good. 

This  is  practical  education,  and  those  who  im- 
prove the  advantages  here  offered  cannot  fail  to  be 
benefited  thereby. 
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WRITING  AND  MUSIC. 

These  branches  are  each  of  them  taught  by  a 
special  teacher,  and  also  by  the  regular  teachers 
under  the  direction  of  the  special  teacher.  The 
improvement  in  writing  in  the  Grammar  Schools 
and  in  the  High  School  for  the  last  two  years,  has 
been  very  great.  No  child  in  these  schools,  unless 
physically  incapable  of  writing,  need  fail  to  acquire 
the  ability  to  write  a fair  and  legible  hand. 

The  introduction  of  systematic  instruction  in 
singing  into  all  of  the  school’s,  and  the  successful 
manner  in  which  it  is  now  taught,  are  expected  to 
make  for  this  branch  of  public  education  a place  in 
public  estimation  among  the  studies  that  are  con- 
sidered elementary  and  necessary  to  be  taught  in 
all  schools,  and  the  teaching  of  which  cannot  be 
neglected  by  any  faithful  teacher  of  children. 


DIVISION  OF  TIME. 

Children  that  enter  the  Primary  schools  at  five 
years  of  age,  and  complete  the  course  in  our  public 
schools,  spend,  perhaps,  an  average  of  nine  years  in 
the  schools  below  the  High  School.  There  are 
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now  forty  school  weeks  in  each  year,  five  days  in  a 
week,  and  making  no  allowance  for  occasional  in- 
terruptions, and  deducting  only  half  an  hour  each 
day  for  opening  exercises  and  recesses,  there  are 
four  and  a half  working  hours  each  day.  One  week 
of  this  time,  at  least,  is  taken  up  by  the  promotions 
and  public  examinations,  so  that  eight  hundred  sev- 
enty-seven and  a half  working  hours  each  year  re- 
main. The  labor  to  be  performed  must,  of  course, 
bear  some  relation  to  the  time  given  to  it.  For 
some  years,  at  least,  previous  to  1871,  the  time  was 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  study  of  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  gram- 
mar; and  grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic  oc- 
cupied almost  two-thirds  of  the  entire  time  in  the 
Grammar  Schools. 

The  time  given  to  these  latter  studies  was  some- 
what diminished  early  in  1871.  But  sufficient 
provision  was  not  made  as  it  afterwards  appeared 
for  the  additional  time  that  it  was  intended  should 
be  given  to  reading  and  writing,  and  to  the  writing 
of  compositions,  and  also  for  the  time  that  was  re- 
quired for  drawing,  which  had  then  been  recently 
introduced  into  all  of  the  schools.  More  time  is 
also  now  given  to  music  than  has  been  heretofore, 
and  yet  the  number  of  school  hours  has  recently 
been  diminished.  The  result  is  that  more  is  now 
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required  of  the  schools  than  they  have  strength  or 
time  to  accomplish.  The  best  teachers,  of  course, 
do  all  they  can,  and  endeavor  to  slight  nothing. 
But  the  hours  of  the  school  day  are*  so  few,  and  the 
studies  are  so  many,  and  some  of  them  so  difficult, 
that  everything  is  crowded,  and  but  little,  if  any, 
time  is  left  for  writing  compositions,  for  general 
instruction  in  correct  deportment,  the  use  of  good 
language,  natural  history,  and  many  other  things  for 
which  the  intelligent,  faithful  teacher  wishes,  and 
endeavors,  to  find  time. 

This  difficulty  is  felt  not  only  here,  but  in  most 
other  similar  places  in  New  England,  where  within 
the  last  few  years  the  number  of  school  hours  has 
generally  been  lessened,  and  the  number  of  school 
studies  increased. 

The  subject  of  a general  revision  of  the  course 
of  study,  and  the  time  to  be  given  to  each  branch, 
in  all  schools  below  the  High  School,  has  been  for 
some  time  before  the  New  England  Association  of 
Superintendents  of  Public  Schools. 

A skeleton  manual  is  now  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  committee,  and  is  nearly  ready  to  be  printed. 
When  printed,  it  will  be  laid  before  the  Superin- 
tendents and  School  Boards  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns  of  New  England.  The  Association  of  Su- 
perintendents at  their  meeting  in  May  will  then  en- 
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deavor  to  adopt  a plan  which  shall  have  been  thor- 
oughly considered,  and  will  prove,  on  the  whole, 
judicious,  but  which  may  be  modified  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  locality.  This  manual 
can  be  made  of  service  in  revising  the  course  of 
study  in  our  schools,  which  is  now  so  necessary, 
and  may  assist  in  revising  somewhat  the  list  of  text 
books  now  used,  especially  in  those  branches  which 
occupy  so  disproportionately  large  a portion  of  the 
time. 


BUILDING  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

A new  school  house  has  been  built  or  one  pre- 
viously built  has  been  enlarged  each  year  for  the 
last  six  years.  The  City  Council  has  freely  granted 
the  necessary  funds,  and  endeavored  for  the  most 
part  to  conform  to  the  judgment  of  the  School 
Committee  in  reference  to  the  location  and  charac- 
ter of  the  house  to  be  built,  or  the  improvements 
to  be  made.  Yet,  unless  a Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Buildings  is  employed  by  the  city,  as  has  been 
heretofore  recommended  in  this  report,  there  seem 
to  be  reasons  why  it  would  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  present  method  of  proceeding,  if  after  the 
School  Committee  have  presented  the  wants  of  the 
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Department  to  the  City  Council,  and  the  Council 
has  appropriated  the  money,  the  buildings  were 
enlarged,  remodeled  or  erected,  under  the  charge 
of  the  School  Committee.  This  Committee  have 
the  care  of  the  Department  for  which  the  improve- 
ments are  made.  They  know  or  ought  to  know 
what  is  required,  and  when  it  will  be  needed  for  use. 
If  there  is  particular  care  needed  in  reference  to 
any  portion  of  the  work  to  be  done,  or  if  defective 
work,  or  the  use  of  improper  material  is  discovered 
after  the  schools  have  taken  possession  of  the  ac- 
commodations furnished  for  them,  or  if  they  are 
incommoded  by  unreasonable  delay  on  the  part  of 
contractors  or  workmen,  the  committee  should  be 
able  to  reach  the  parties  through  whom  the  depart- 
ment suffers,  and  to  take  measures  to  correct  the 
wrong,  and  provide  against  its  recurrence.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  often  save  money  to  the  city, 
and  prevent  annoyance  to  the  schools.  If  the 
School  Committee  are  not  as  well  qualified  to  ex- 
pend the  money  appropriated  for  the  building  or 
remodeling  of  school  houses,  as  other  committees 
who  are  crowded  with  other  duties,  and  have  no 
occasion  to  make  this  matter  a special  study  are,  it 
is  the  fault  of  those  who  elect  the  committee,  and 
not  because  they  do  not  have  occasion  to  learn,  nor 
because  they  do  not  have  experience  to  guide  them. 
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VAC  A TTOXS. 

It  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  arrano^e  the 
school  vacations  in  such  a way  as  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  most  of  the  parents,  and  at  the  same  time 
encroach  but  little  upon  the  school  work. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of 
twenty  weeks  each,  and  commences  the  first  Mon- 
day in  September  and  closes  on  the  Friday  next 
before  the  fourth  of  July.  This  division  leaves 
three  weeks  for  recesses  or  vacations,  in  addition  to 
a vacation  of  nine  weeks  in  mid-summer.  Promo- 
tions in  all  the  schools  are  made  at  the  close  of  each 
term,  and  these  are  preceded  by  examinations  that 
so  use  up  the  vital  force  of  both  teachers  and  schol- 
ars that  it  is  thought  that  both  require  a short  re- 
cess at  the  close  of  each.  There  will  therefore  be 
a recpss  of  one  week  immediately  after  the  semi- 
annual promotion.  And  because  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  usually  occurs  about  the  middle  of 
the  first  term,  and  because  the  annual  Fast  day, 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Essex  County  Teacher’s 
Association,  which  immediately  follows,  occurs 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  term,  there  will  be 
until  otherwise  ordered,  a recess  of  one  week  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  Thanksgiving,  and  one  of  one 
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week  at  the  time  of  the  annual  Fast.  There  will 
also  be  no  school  upon  the  twenty-second  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  none  upon  Christmas  day  and  the  half 
day  next  preceding. 


CHANGE  OF  TEACIIEHS. 

Misses  E.  W.  Richardson,  of  the  Lowell  Street 
Primary  School,  Rebecca  Gray,  of  the  Franklin 
Street  Middle  School,  Augusta  E.  Shepard  and 
Ella  M.  Dow,  of  the  Oliver  School,  and  L.  K.  Har- 
riman.  Teacher  of  Music,  have  resigned.  Misses 
Rebecca  Doane  and  Lydia  P.  Stevens  are  absent 
on  leave,  in  addition  to  those  that  were  absent  one 
year  ago.  Mr.  Rice  has  been  appointed  assistant 
teacher  in  the  High  School  and  teacher  of  Draw- 
ing, Mr.  James  R.  Murray,  teacher  of  Music.  The  • 
other  vacancies  are  at  present  filled  by  Misses  Clara 
Lear,  Hannah  Tarbell,  Mary  Dow,  Mary  L.  Field- 
ing, Isabel  F.  Spinney,  Eva  M.  Mathews;  and  Miss 
Ida  M.  Cutler,  is  at  present  added  as  an  assistant 
in  Lowell  Street  Primary  School  No.  i.  The  seven 
being  all  graduates  from  the  Training  School. 
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SALARIES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  in  November, 
after  comparing  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  Law- 
rence, with  the  salaries  paid  in  similar  cities  in  New 
England,  the  salaries  of  teachers  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing were  fixed  as  given  in  the  following  table,  ex- 
cepting “ that  any  teacher  now  receiving  less  than 
^600  per  year,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Sub-committee  of  the 
school  where  such  theacher  is,  by  a vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing, subsequent  to  the  regular  meeting  when  such 
recommendation  shall  be  presented  to  the  board, 
may  receive  at  the  rate  of  $600  per  year  from  that 
time. 


High  School, 

Albert  C.  Perkins, 

18(13 

$3,600 

Herbert  S.  Mice, 

1872 

1,200 

Miss  J.  S.  Genish, 

1852 

900 

ISIiss  Marcia  Packard, 

1863 

750 

Rliss  Mary  A.  Newell, 

1866 

750 

U 

IMiss  E.  G.  Wetherbee, 

1870 

750 

Oliver  School, 

John  L.  Brewster, 

1865 

2,400 

Miss  M.  E.  Cook, 

1861 

601) 

(4 

Miss  C.  M.  Taylor, 

1865 

600 

4t 

Miss  Ella  M.  Stiles, 

1867 

.575 

44 

■Miss  A.  C.  Eastman, 

1856 

575 

<4 

Miss  A.  C.  Plumley, 

1865 

550 

4( 

Miss  A.  L Abbott. 

1858 

550 

»4 

IMiss  A.  W.  Morrison, 

1855 

550 

Miss  P.  J.  Eadd, 

1867 

550 

Miss  E.  J.  Danforth, 

1865 

650 

Miss  E.  F.  Dodge, 

1833 

550 

(4 

Miss  Laura  A.  Bailey, 

1867 

550 

44 

Miss  Hannah  B.  Bailey, 

1868 

550 

U 

Miss  Agnes  McKay, 

1868 

550 

Miss  H.  D.  Langmaid. 

1869 

550 

Miss  A.  E.  Birtwell, 

1870 

600 

Miss  Hannah  Tar  bell, 

1872 

475 
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Packard  School, 

Jefferson  K.  Cole, 

1860 

1,000 

Miss  C.  E.  Jiarnard, 

1863 

600 

ii 

Miss  M.  Thompson, 

1805 

550 

“ 

Miss  J.  P.  Tompkins, 

1800 

550 

iMiss  M.  E.  Norris, 

1868 

550 

Miss  S.  C.  Jlervey, 

1863 

550 

Warren  St.  School, 

Mi.'is  Sarah  E.  Torrey, 

1809 

050 

Miss  C.  A,  Lerry, 

1869 

550 

u 

Miss  A.  F.  McMurphy, 

1808 

550 

u 

Miss  11.  M.  Dinsmore, 

1909 

550 

Training  School, 

Miss  L.  J.  P'aulkner, 

1855 

650 

Miss  F.  A.  Reed, 

1858 

650 

Woodland  School, 

Miss  L.  (j.  Mitchell, 

1869 

575 

Miss  M.  A.  Richardson, 

1871 

475 

Prospect  Street, 

Miss  M.  E.  Herrick, 

1970 

550 

Miss  Susan  George, 

1908 

550 

ii 

MissE.  R.  George, 

1805 

475 

East  Elm  St., 

Miss  M.  Wood, 

1808 

550 

Miss  S C.  Morrison, 

1857 

550 

Miss  1.  M.  Coburn, 

1870 

475 

Newbury  St., 

Miss  L.  1).  Mallard, 

1862 

550 

Miss  1 iM.  UroAvuing, 

1870 

475 

U 

Miss  11.  L.  Cole, 

1855 

650 

Miss  S.  L.  Gallison, 

1871 

450 

Methuen  Street, 

Miss  J.  Cummings, 

1863 

.550 

Miss  Clara  Lear 

1872  ' 

475 

M 

Miss  M.  L.  1 ielding, 

1972 

425 

Oak  Street, 

Miss  11.  M.  Doaue, 

1803 

.550 

Miss  C.  Hawley, 

1801 

550 

4* 

Miss  E.  C.  Bailey, 

1858 

550 

4. 

Miss  1.  11.  Prait, 

1855 

550 

44 

Miss  M.  A.  Hamilton, 

1870 

550 

1 4 

Miss  A.  J.  Emery, 

1871 

550 

Amesbury  Street, 

Miss  H.  L.  Ambrose, 

Miss  11.  A.  Wasou, 

1857 

laOS 

550 

55o 

425 

Miss  Mary  Dow, 

1872 

Franklin  Street, 

Miss  M.  E.  Latlirop, 

1870 

.550 

Miss  Eva  Mathews, 

1872 

425 

Miss  R.  R.  Ivempton, 

1858 

5.50 

( 4 

Miss  Grace  Cooper, 

1871 

450 

Pine  Street, 

Miss  E.  A.  t^tephens. 

1861 

550 

Miss  E.  E.  Durrell, 

Miss  1.  F.  Spinney, 

1867 

5.50 

ii 

1872 

425 

Lowell  Street, 

Miss  O.  S.  Withington, 

1870 

550 

Miss  1.  M.  Cutler, 

1872 

425 

44 

Miss  A.  J.  Bailey, 

1808 

f50 

44 

Missti.J-H.  Ward, 

1802 

475 

Riverside, 

Miss  M.  C.  Paul, 

1871 

SCO 

South  Primary, 

Miss  F.  M.  Smith, 

Miss  E.  J.  VForthen,  i 

1867 

550 

- 1869 

550 

<4 

Miss  M.  A.  Doyle,  i 

• 1870 

550 

Miss  A.  A.  Holt,  j 

1870 

550 

Writing, 

James  F.  Clarke, 

1871 

1,000 

Music. 

James  R-  Murray.  | 

1872 

1,000 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

IN  JUNE,  1872. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

GEORGE  F.  BODWELL,  WM.  R.  PATTERSON, 

SAMUEL  M.  FAIRFIELD,  CLARA  WEAVER, 

EDWARD  A.  PAUL,  EVA  A.  NOYES, 

CAROLINE  A.  WHITTIER. 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


SARAH  E.  D.  BELL, 

ABBIE  A.  BEETLE, 

SARAH  J.  BIRTWELL, 
LAURA  E.  CHENEY, 

MARY  R.  S.  COLLINS, 
ELIZABETH  S.  CUTLER, 
ELIZABETH  M.  FARNHAM, 
HARRIET  B.  HARMON, 
HELEN  M.  H.  KERSHAW, 
CALISTA  Z.  KIDDER, 

ADA  LEAR, 

FRANCES  H.  MERRILL, 
ANNIE  W.  PAYNE, 

IDA  J.  PHELPS, 


ELLA  M.  SWAN, 
ELIZABETH  SWEENEY, 
CAROLINE  C.  FIELD, 

JOHN  W.  ANNAN, 

JAMES  F.  BARRY, 
EDWARD  C.  BRIGGS, 
WILLIAM  G.  DAVIS, 
HENRY  B.  DOLAND, 
ARTHUR  B.  EMMONS, 
JOHN  K.  FREDERICK, 
WILLIAM  T.  KIMBALL, 
FRANK  W.  MERRIAM, 
WILLIAM  C.  RICHARDSON, 
ARETAS  SCOTT, 

ALFRED  P.  SHOWELL, 
HIRAM  E.  TRUELL, 


SUSAN  T.  SANBORN, 

MARY  K STEVENS, 

ERNEST  K.  WEAVER. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Let  the  schools  -be  judged  according  to  the  good 
they  have  accomplished,  not  according  to  the  im- 
perfections that  remain.  If  any  would  find  fault, 
let  them  visit  the  schools  more ; let  them  observe 
and  reflect  upon  the  labor  that  is  to  be  performed, 
and  the  many  difficulties  and  perplexities  that  sur- 
round the  position  of  a teacher ; let  them  consider 
the  many  sides  that  are  presented  to  the  questions 
continually  arising  before  the  School  Committee; 
and  then,  after  having  considered  all  the  varied  and 
often  conflicting  interests  that  must  be  considered, 
if  they  can  see  clearly  any  better  way,  let  them 
kindly  suggest  it  to  those  in  charge  of  our  schools, 
who  make  no  claim  to  perfection  and  who  are  always 
desiring  to  make  the  privileges  of  to-morrow  better 
than  those  of  to-day. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  E.  HOOD, 

Supt.  of  Schools, 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1878 


JOHN  K.  TARKOX,  Mayor,  ex-officio  Chairman. 

Ward  i.— GEORGE  PACKARD, 

H.  P.  CHANDLER. 

Ward  2.— F.  E.  CLARKE, 

J.  L.  PARTRIDGE. 

Ward  3.— N.  AMBROSE, 

THOS.  GRIFFIN. 

Ward  4.— T.  SULLIVAN, 

W.  I..  AP>BOTT. 

Ward  5.— C.  L.  AUSTIN, 

THOS.  SCOTT. 

Ward  6.— N.  S.  S.  TOMPKINS, 

B.  F.  MOULTON. 

G.  E.  HOOD,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  School 


Regular  meeting  the  last  Monday  of  each  month. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


OF  THE 

CITY  OF  LAWEENOE. 


ISTS. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS.: 

GEO.  S.  MERRILL  CROCKER,  PRINTERS. 

1874. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  in  November,  1873,  it 
was  voted  that  the  Superintendent  prepare  the  Annual  Report  and  present 
it  to  the  Committee  at  the  next  meeting,  and  on  December  22d  it  was  voted 
that  the  Committee  adopt  the  report  now  submitted  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Public  Schools,  and  present  it  to  their  fellow-citizens  as  the  Report 
of  this  Committee. 
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Lawrence,  Dec.  22,  1873. 
Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee  : 


The  public  schools  are  established  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people.  The  expense  of  maintaining  them 
is  charged  to  the  people.  The  management  of  them 
is  vested  in  a committee  chosen  by  communities  in 
which  the  schools  are  located.  It  is  but  just,  there- 
fore, that  some  report  of  their  condition  and  of 
their  working  should  be  made  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  and  at  whose  expense  they  exist.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  school  reports  are  prepared  and 
published,  and  for  these  reasons,  it  is  expected  that, 
if  not  too  lengthy,  they  will  be  read  by  those  most 
interested. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  city  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  on  the  first  day  of 
May  last,  was  reported  by  the  Assessors  to  be  as 
follows: 


Ward  One, 
Ward  Two, 
Ward  Three, 
Ward  Four, 
Ward  Five, 
Ward  Six, 


851 

969 

691 

1187 

823 


5141 


Total; 


4 
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Of  this  number,  about  3700  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  during  the  year,  and 
1200  in  the  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  schools. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

The  School  Committee  for  the  year  1873,  has 
been  composed  as  follows : 

Hon.  JOHN  K.  TARBOX,  Mayor,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 


WARD  ONE, 

GEORGE  PACKARD, 
H.  P.  CHANDLER. 


WARD  TWO, 

F.  E.  CLARKE, 

J.  L.  PARTRIDGE. 


WARD  THREE, 

NATHANIEL  AMBROSE, 
THOMAS  GRIFFIN. 

WARD  FIVE, 

C.  L.  AUSTIN, 

THOMAS  SCOTT. 


WARD  FOUR, 

TIMOTHY  SULLIVAN, 
W.  L.  ABBOTT. 

WARD  SIX, 

N.  S.  S.  TOMPKINS, 

B.  F.  MOULTON. 


G.  E.  HOOD,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


SUB-COMMITTEES. 

Advisory  Committee.— Y SULLIVAN,  CLARKE. 

Committee  on  Evening  and  Drawing  Schools. — CLARKE,  SCOTT, 
CHANDLER. 

High  School.— CLARKE,  PARTRIDGE. 

Oliver  School  (^tipper  Divisions). — PACKARD,  ABBOTT,  MOULTON. 
Oliver  School  ( 3 lower  Divisions ). — AMBROSE,  AUSTIN,  CHANDLER. 
Packard  School.— TO'SlFK.mS,  MOULTON,  SULLIVAN. 

Warren  Street  School.— GRIFFIN,  SCOTT. 
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Training  School.— VAKTRIDG^,  TOMPKINS,  GRIFFIN. 

Prospect  Street,  Methuen  Street,  and  Woodland  Street  Schools. — PACKARD, 
CHANDLER. 

Newbury  Street,  East  Elm  Street,  and  Oak  Street  Primary,  Nos.  4 and  5. — 
CLARKE,  PARTRIDGE. 

Oak  Street  Middle,  Oak  Street  Primary,  Nos.  i,  2 a7id  3,  and  Amesbury  St. 
AMBROSE,  GRIFFIN. 

Franklin  Street  and  Pine  Street. — SULLIVAN,  ABBOTT. 

Lowell  Street  and  Riverside. — SCOTT,  AUSTIN. 

Saunders  MOULTON,  TOMPKINS. 

Committee  on  CLARKE,  SULLIVAN,  AMBROSE. 

The  Mayor  and  Superintendent  have  been  members  of  each  sub-committee. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

The  following  Special  Committees  have  reported 
or  acted  upon  the  several  subjects  referred  to  them: 

On  endeavoring  to  secure  additional  provisions  against  Truancy. — PACK- 
ARD, CLARKE,  SULLIVAN. 

On  a Revision  of  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  Grammar  and  Lower  Schools. 
PACKARD,  PARTRIDGE,  CLARKE,  ABBOTT,  CHANDLER. 

On  removing  the  Training  School  to  the  Oak  Street  Schoolhouse. — PART- 
RIDGE, TOMPKINS,  GRIFFIN. 

On  additional  accommodations  for  the  Woodland  Street  School,  and  Schools 
on  Newbury  St.— PARTRIDGE,  CHANDLER,  PACKARD. 

On  Auditing  Bills  against  the  School  Department. — AMBROSE,  CLARKE, 
AUSTIN. 

On  Furfiaces  in  the  Packard  Schoolhouse. — SULLIVAN,  TOMPKINS, 
MOULTON. 

On  Presenting  Candidates  for  Principals  of  the  High  School  and  the  Oliver 
^^;^^^/._SULLIVAN,  CLARKE,  PARTRIDGE,  PACKARD. 

On  Changing  the  Lines  West  of  the  Oliver  School  lot. — PACKARD,  AM- 
BROSE. 

On  Music  Books.— CLARKE,  SULLIVAN,  AMBROSE. 
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On  Makbtg  an  arrangement  to  have  the  Superintendent  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  duties  of  the  PACKARD,  SULLIVAN,  CLARKE. 

On  Repairing  and  Managing  Steam  Boilers  and  Steam  Heatmg  Apparatus. 
SCOTT. 

On  Salaries.— CI.AKKE,  AMBROSE,  PARTRIDGE. 


TRUANCY. 

The  Committee,  as  has  been  their  custom  for 
several  years,  renewed  their  efforts  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  year,  “ to  endeavor  to  secure  some  addi- 
tional provisions  against  truancy.”  Other  citizens 
co-operated  with  the  Committee  in  their  efforts. 
The  City  Council  appropriated  $5000,  to  be  expend- 
ed under  Chapter  294  of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature, 
for  the  year  1870;  and  in  October  last  the  City 
Council  passed  the  ordinance  given  below.  Under 
this  ordinance  Directors  of  the  “ Industrial  School” 
have  been  chosen,  who  have  already  entered  upon 
their  duties,  and  intend  to  have  the  School  ready  to 
receive  pupils  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preliminary 
arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  City  Council  in  1864  passed  an  ordinance 
which  provides  as  follows  : — 

Sec.  3. — Any  minor  in  the  city  of  Lawrence  who  is  an  habitual  truant,  or 
has  not  attended  school  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  this  Commonw^ealth,  or 
any  child  found  wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  in  said  city, 
having  no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  not  attending  school  and  growing 
up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years,  shall  on  convic- 
tion thereof  be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  or  be  com- 
mitted to  the  almshouse  aforesaid,  for  such  time,  not  exceeding  two  years,  as 
the  Justice  or  court  trying  the  case  may  determine. 
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Sec.  2 of  Chapter  262  of  the  General  Laws  of 
1873  is  as  follows  : — 

Sec.  2.  The  School  Committee  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  shall  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  two  or  more  suitable  persons,  to  be  desig- 
nated as  Truant  Officers,  who  shall  under  the  direction  of  said  Committee, 
inquire  into  all  cases  arising  under  such  by-laws,  and  shall  alone  be  author- 
ized, in  case  of  violation  thereof,  to  make  complaint  and  carry  into  execution 
the  judgment  thereon. 

Chapter  294  of  the  Laws  of  1870  is  as  follows: — 

An  Act  concerning  Juvenile  Offenders  in  the  City  of  Lawrence. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: — 

Sec.  I.  The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Lawrence,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  erect  a building  in  said  city  for  the  reception,  instruction,  employment  and 
reformation  of  such  juvenile  offenders  as  are  hereinafter  named ; or  to  use  for 
these  purposes  the  almshouse  in  said  city,  or  any  other  house  or  building 
belonging  to  said  city  that  the  City  Council  may  appropriate  to  these  uses. 

Sec.  2.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  said  city,  or  such  other  persons  as 
said  City  Council  shall  appoint  directors  of  said  house  for  the  employment 
and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  shall  have  power  at  their  discretion  to 
receive  and  take  into  said  house  all  such  children  resident  at  or  belonging  to 
said  city  who  shall  be  convicted  of  any  criminal  offence  ; and  who  may  in  the 
judgment  of  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  or  of  the  Superior 
Court,  or  of  the  Police  Court  of  said  Lawrence,  be  proper  subjects  therefor  ; 
and  upon  such  conviction  of  any  child,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Justices  a 
proper  object  for  said  house  of  employment  and  reformation,  the  Justice  be- 
fore declaring  the  sentence  of  the  law  shall  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  said 
overseers  or  directors,  and  in  case  said  overseers  or  directors  shall  assent 
thereto,  the  said  Justice  may  sentence  the  child  convicted  as  aforesaid  to  be 
committed  to  said  house  of  employment  and  reformation  for  and  during  mi- 
nority, or  for  any  less  term. 

Sect.  3.  Any  justice  of  either  of  said  courts,  respectively,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Mayor  or  any  Alderman  of  the  City  of  Lawrence,  or  of  any 
Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  said  city,  or  of  any  of  said  directors,  shall  have 
power  to  sentence  and  commit  to  said  house  of  employment  and  reformation 
all  children  resident  in,  or  belonging  to  said  city,  who  live  an  idle  or  disso- 
lute life,  or  are  habitual  truants. 
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Sect,  4.  Said  overseers  or  said  directors  may  receive  the  persons  sen- 
tenced and  committed  as* aforesaid  into  said  institution  ; and  they  shall  have 
power  to  place  the  persons  so  committed  at  such  employments  and  cause 
them  to  be  instructed  in  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  shall  be  suited 
to  their  age  and  capacity. 

Sect,  5,  Whenever  said  overseers  or  directors  shall  deem  it  advisable 
to  discharge  any  such  child  committed  as  aforesaid,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  sentence,  and  shall  so  recommend  in  writing  to  the  court  by  which  said 
child  was  committed,  said  court  shall  have  power  to  discharge  him  or  her 
from  the  imprisonment  or  custody  aforesaid. 

Sect,  6.  Either  of  the  said  justices  shall  have  power  to  order  the  trans- 
fer of  any  child  committed  to  the  jail,  or  house  of  correction,  and  inmates 
thereof,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  belonging  to,  or  having  a 
residence  in,  said  city,  to  the  ^institution  authorized  by  this  act  to  be  kept, 
governed  and  disposed  of  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  herein  made,  for 
the  rest  of  the  term  of  their  original  sentence  and  commitment. 

Sect.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  {^Approved  May  28, 
1870. 

The  City  of  Lawrence  has  passed  the  following 
Ordinance : — 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  oj  the  city  of  Lawrence^  as  follows : 

Sect.  i.  There  shall  be  and  hereby  is  established  in  the  City  of  Law- 
rence, an  Industrial  School  for  the  reception,  instruction  employment  and 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  under  authority  of  chapter  294  of  the  acts 
of  the  legislature  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  said  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  management  of  said  Industrial  School  shall  be  vested  in  a 
board  of  directors  to  consist  of  five  persons,  residents  of  Lawrence,  who  shall 
be  elected  by  the  City  Council  in  joint  convention,  by  ballot ; at  the  first 
election  of  said  directors,  which  shall  be  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient  after 
the  passage  of  this  ordinance,  one  director  shall  be  chosen  for  the  term  of 
five  years,  one  for  four  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  two  years,  and  one 
for  one  year  ; said  terms  to  date  for  the  purposes  of  expiration,  from  the  first 
day  of  October,  A.  D.  1873  > after  said  first  election  one  director  shall  be 
chosen  annually  in  the  month  of  September,  to  hold  for  the  term  of  five  years. 
In  case  of  vacancy  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  an  election  shall  be 
had  for  the  unexpired  term. 
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Sect.  3.  Said  directors  shall  exercise  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties 
prescribed  in  the  aforesaid  act  of  the  legislature  ; they  shall  have  the  general 
care  and  control  of  said  school  and  of  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  appro- 
priated therefor,  and  the  custody  of  all  property  belonging  thereto;  they 
may  make  such  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  said  school 
as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  and  appoint  a Superintendent  or  Manager? 
and  such  other  subordinate  officers  as  they  determine  necessary  for  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  school,  define  their  duties  and 
fix  their  compensation  ; provided^  the  total  expenditure  shall  not  exceed  the 
sums  appropriated  from  time  to  time  for  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

Sect.  4.  Said  directors  are  hereby  authorized  to  take  possession  of,  and 
occupy  and  improve  for  the  use  of  said  school,  the  building  now  standing  on 
the  southeasterly  corner  of  the  almshouse  farm,  near  the  Merrimack  River, 
together  with  such  land  under  and  adjacent  thereto,  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Lawrence,  as  they  think  necessary,  not  to  exceed  five  acres,  and  said  building 
and  land  are  hereby  appropriated  and  set  apart  for  the  uses  of  said  school. 

Sect.  5.  Said  Directors  shall  annually  in  the  month  of  September,  make 
report  to  the  City  Council,  giving  an  account  of  all  the  receipts  and  expend- 
itures, and  such  other  information  and  recommendations  as  they  judge  proper. 

Sect.  6.  No  member  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  receive  any  compen- 
sation for  his  services  as  such  director. 

Passed  October  20th,  1873. 

The  exercise  of  due  care  in  carrying  out  what  is 
now  the  law  upon  this  subject,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  cause  School  Reports  in  relation  to  Truancy, 
to  be  more  cheerful  than  they  have  been  for  many 
years. 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  law  requiring  the  attendance  of  children  at 
school  has  been  changed  as  follows  : 

[Chap.  279.] 

An  Act  relating  to  the  attendance  of  Children  at  School. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Sect.  i.  Section  one  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  General  Statutes  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

Every  person  having  under  his  control  a child  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  twelve  years,  shall  annually  cause  such  child  to  attend  some  public  day 
school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides,  at  least  twenty  weeks  \ and  for 
every  neglect  of  such  duty  the  party  offending  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the 
public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  a sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  ; but 
if  the  party  so  neglecting,  was  not  able,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  send  such 
child  to  school,  or  such  child  has  attended  a private  day  school,  approved  by 
the  school  committee  of  such  city  or  town  for  a like  period  of  time  ; or  is  reg- 
ularly attending  a public  or  private  day  school,  known  as  a half-time  school, 
also  approved  by  them,  or  that  such  child  has  been  otherwise  furnished  with 
the  means  of  education  for  a like  period  of  time,  or  has  already  acquired  the 
branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  public  schools  ; or  if  his  physical  or  mental 
condition  is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable, 
the  penalty  before  mentioned  shall  not  be  incurred  ; prcruided,  that  no  objec- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  school  committee  to  any  such  school  on  account  of 
the  religious  teaching  in  said  school. 

Sect.  2.  The  second  section  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  General  Statutes 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

The  truant  officers  and  the  school  committee  of  the  several  cities  and  towns 
shall  vigilantly  inquire  into  all  cases  of  neglect  of  the  duty  prescribed  in  the 
preceding  section,  and  ascertain  the  reasons,  if  any,  therefor  ; and  such  truant 
officers,  or  any  of  them,  shall,  when  so  directed  by  the  school  committee, 
prosecute,  in  the  name  of  the  city  or  town,  any  person  liable  to  the  penalty 
provided  for  in  the  preceding  section. 

Justices  of  police  or  district  courts,  trial  justices,  trial  justices  of  juvenile 
offenders,  and  judges  of  probate  shall  have  jurisdiction  within  their  respective 
counties  of  the  offences  described  in  this  act. 

Approved  May  12,  1873. 
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Children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
years  are  still  required  to  attend  school  twelve 
weeks  annually. 

The  frequent  changes  made  by  the  legislature  in 
relation  to  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  and 
in  relation  to  the  employment  of  children  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  establishments,  embarrass 
very  much  all  that  are  affected  by  the  law,  and  that 
desire  to  see  its  provisions  complied  with.  If  there 
were  not  other  manifest  sources  of  weakness  in  the 
law,  these  changes  alone  would  almost  defeat  the 
object  aimed  at. 

A good  law  that  has  some  degree  of  permanence 
is  more  serviceable  than  a better  law  that  is  contin-^ 
ually  ’being  changed.  These  changes  are  some- 
times made  with  so  little  reference  to,  and  so  out 
of  harmony  with  other  existing  statutes  upon  the 
same  or  kindred  subjects,  that  if  it  were  possible, 
one  might  think  that  they  were  made  hastily,  and 
without  consultation  with  those  whose  experience 
and  observation  upon  the  subject  enables  them  to 
speak  understandingly  in  reference  to  it.  The  ed- 
ucational interests  of  the  children  and  of  the  pub- 
lic would  be  better  served  than  they  now  are,  if 
children  were  required  to  attend  school  throughout- 
the  entire  school-age,  and  could  only  be  withdrawn 
from  school  during  this  time  on  account  of  their 
own  ill-health,  or  because  they  had  already  obtained 
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a certain  fixed  amount  of  knowledge.  The  schools 
of  this  city,  in  common  with  those  of  other  manu- 
facturing places,  are  unavoidably  disturbed  to  a con- 
siderable extent  by  the  constant  coming  and  going 
of  the  children  between  the  schools  and  the  mills. 

The  authority  given  to  the  school  committee  to 
select  Truant  officers  increases  the  responsibility  of 
the  committee  upon  this  subject.  And  the  co-op- 
eration which  they  are  certain  to  relieve  from  those 
in  charge  of  the  mills,  and  from  the  Directors  of 
the  Industrial  school,  will  perhaps  enable  them  to 
materially  diminish  the  irregularity  of  attendance, 
and  to  improve  the  schools  to  the  same  extent. 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  school  house  at  Woodland  street  has  been 
enlarged  to  nearly  three  times  its  former  capacity, 
and  now  contains  three  large  and  pleasant  school 
rooms  instead  of  one.  Two  of  these  rooms  only  are 
at  present  occupied, — the  third  being  the  only  un- 
occupied school  room  in  the  city,  and  this  will  soon 
be  needed  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demands 
of  that  neighborhood. 

A new  brick  school  house,  containing  four  large 
rooms,  in  the  place  of  the  old  East  Elm  street  build- 
ing, and  double  its  size,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
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early  in  the  coming  summer,  and  will  be  at  once 
filled.  The  old  building  was  in  the  early  days  of 
the  city,  used  by  the  Unitarian  church  as  a meeting 
house.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  now  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  New  Bedford,  was  pastor  of 
the  church,  and  member  of  this  board  at  that  time, 
and  afterwards  Supenintendent  of  the  Schools  of 
this  city.  Therefore  by  vote  of  the  Committee  the 
schools  to  be  placed  in  the  new  building  will  be 
called  the  Harrington  School. 

If  this  school  and  the  Methuen  Street  school  are 
both  kept  as  Primary  schools,  and  the  Newbury 
Street  school  house  remodeled  so  as  to  furnish  four 
school  rooms  to  be  occupied  as  a Middle  School, 
the  capacity  of  Primary  and  Middle  school  rooms 
will  seem  to  be  about  equal  to  the  present  and  pro- 
spective requirements  in  that  portion  of  the  city 
included  between  the  Spicket  river  on  the  north  and 
east,  the  Merrimac  river  on  the  south,  and  Broad- 
way on  the  west,  except  that  double  schools  should 
be  changed  to  single  ones  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
improvements  can  be  conveniently  made. 

A new  school  building  is  very  much  needed  near 
the  Arlington  Mills  to  accommodate  the  school  that 
has  been  kept  since  the  first  of  May  in  Webster’s 
Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Cross  Street  and  Broadway, 
and  other  children  from  the  same  locality  that  are 
now  crowded  into  the  Cross  Street  and  Pine  Street 
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Primary  Schools.  The  Riverside  School  is  much 
crowded,  and  needs  better  accommodations.  A new 
Primary  School  house  will  also  be  very  soon  needed 
near  Union  Street  in  South  Lawrence. 

If  suitable  school  lots,  in  localities  where  schools 
are  certain  to  be  required  at  an  early  day,  should  be 
seasonably  selected  and  secured,  much  future  incon- 
venience might  thereby  be  prevented,  and  much 
expense  saved. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  connection  with 
many  other  cities  and  large  towns  in  New  England 
to  adopt  such  a course  of  study  in  all  schools  below 
the  High  School  as  shall  be  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent uniform,  and  give  to  each  subject  requiring  at- 
tention, a proportion  of  the  time  usually  spent  in 
these  schools,  corresponding  to  its  relative  import- 
ance. It  has  been  found  that  the  continually  in- 
creasing number  and  scope  of  the  text  books  in 
every  series,  upon  almost  every  branch  of  study,  has 
become  such  an  evil  that  neither  the  teachers,  nor 
the  children  can  carry  the  burden,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  expense  to  parents  and  guardians.  A complete 
series  of  Writing  Books,  Drawing  Books,  Spelling 
Books,  Reading  Books,  Arithmetics,  Geographies, 
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Grammars  and  Histories,  as  now  published,  together 
with  the  elements  of  Natural  History  and  Physi- 
ology and  some  “science  of  common  things,”  cannot 
be  mastered  by  the  average  child,  in  the  nine  years 
usually  given  to  these  studies.  Some  subjects  must 
be  discarded,  or  these  everlasting  series  of  school 
books  must  be  diminished  and  simplified.  The 
good  of  the  children  must  be  consulted  more,  and 
the  profits  of  publishers  and  the  whims  or  hobbies 
of  specialists  less.  The  tasks  must  be  cut  down, 
until,  if  possible,  the  schools  shall  be  in  light  march- 
ing order.  In  endeavoring  to  accomplish  this,  no 
one  book  and  no  two  books  have  been  found  upon 
some  of  the  elementary  branches  that  seem  to  be 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  An  arrangement  has  there- 
fore been  marked  out  fixing  substantially  the  pro- 
portion of  time  to  be  given  to  each  study,  leaving 
the  live  teacher  to  supply  such  defects  as  are  found 
in  the  text  books  temporarily  adopted,  until  better 
ones  are  provided. 


PROGRAMME. 
Primary  and  Middle  Schools. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Hours  per  week. 

Reading  and  Spelling,  . . 14 

Oral  Instruction,  (including 
Number,  and  Morals  and 
Manners,)  ....  3 

Drawing,  ....  2 


Hours  per  week. 

Music,  ....  I 

Physical  Exercises,  . . li 

Opening  Exercises  and  Recesses,  3^ 
Miscellaneous,  . . . i 
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SECOND  YEAR. 


Hours  per  week. 


Reading  and  Spelling,  . . 12 

Oral  Instruction,  (including 

Morals  and  Manners,)  . 3 

Numbers,  ....  2 

Drawing  and  Writing,  . . 2 


Hours  per  week. 

Music,  ....  I 

Physical  Exercises,  . . ih 

Opening  Exercises  and  Recesses,  3^ 
Miscellaneous,  . . . i 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Hours  per  week. 

Reading  and  Spelling,  . . 12 

Writing,  . . . . i 

Oral  Instruction,  (including 
Morals  and  Manners,)  . 
Arithmetic,  . . . 3^ 

FOURTH 

Hours  per  week. 

Reading,  ....  7 

Writing,  . . . . i 

Oral  Instruction,  (including 
Morals,  and  Manners,  and 
Geography,)  ...  4 

Arithmetic,  ....  4 


H ours  per  week. 

Drawing i 

Music,  ....  I 

Physical  Exercises,  . . 

Opening  Exercises  and  Recesses,  3^ 


YEAR. 

• 

H ours  per  week. 

Language, 

2 

Drawing, 

I 

Spelling, 

2 

Music, 

I 

Physical  Exercises,  . . i 

Opening  Exercises  and  Recesses,  3 


FIFTH  YEAR. 

H ours  per  week. 


Reading,  ....  7 

Writing,  . . . . i 

Oral  Instruction,  (including 
Morals  and  Manners,  and 
Geography,)  ...  4 

Arithmetic,  ....  4 


Language, 

Drawing, 

Spelling, 

Music, 

Physical  Exercises,  . . i 

Opening  Exercises  and  Recesses,  3 


Hours  per  week, 

. . 2 

. . I 
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Grammar  Schools. 


SIXTH  YEAR. 


EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Writing,  ....  I 

Drawing,  . . . i 1-2 

Spelling,  ....  3 

Reading,  ....  4 

Oral  Instruction — Familiar  topics 
of  common  life,  ...  2 

Language — Oral  Instructions 
and  Composition,  . i 1-2 
Geography,  . . . . 3 

Music — Under  direction  of 

Master,  . . . . i 

Arithmetic,  . . . . 5 

Physical  Exercises,  . . i | 

Opening  Exercises  and  Re-  j 

cesses,  . . . . 3 I 


SEVENTH 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

Writing,  . . . . i 

Drawing,  . . . I 1-2 

Spelling,  ....  2 

Reading,  ....  4 

Oral  Instruction — Continued,  2 

Language — Grammar,  with 
Oral  Instruction  and  Com- 
position, . . . 21-2 

Geography,  ....  3 

Music, I 

Arithmetic,  ....  5 

Physical  Exercises,  . . i 

Opening  Exercises  and  Re- 
cesses, ....  3 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Writing,  . . . . i 

Drawing,  . . . i 1-2 

Spelling,  ....  3 

Reading,  ....  4 

Oral  Instruction,  ...  2 

Language,  . . . i 1-2 

Geography,  ....  3 

Music, I 

Arithmetic,  ....  5 

Physical  Exercises,  . . i 

Opening  Exercises  and  Re- 
cesses, ....  3 


YEAR. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 


Writing,  . . . . i 

Drawing,  . . . i 1-2 

Oral  Instruction,  ...  2 

Spelling,  ....  2 

Reading,  ....  4 

Language — Text  book.  Oral 
Instruction  and  Composi- 
tion, . . . . 21-2 

Geography,  ....  3 

Music, I 

Arithmetic,  ....  5 

Physical  Exercises,  . . i 

Opening  Exercises  and  Re- 
cesses, ....  3 
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EIGHTH  YEAR. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 


Writing,  . . . . i 

Drawing,  . . . i 1-2 

Spelling,  . . . I 1-2 

Reading,  ....  4 

Oral  instruction,  . . . i 


Language — Text  book,  Oral 

Instruction  and  Composition,  4 
Geography — eighth  grade  re- 


viewed— History,  . . 3 

M usic, I 

Arithmetic,  ....  5 

Physical  Exercises,  . . i 


Opening  Exercises  and  Recesses,  3 


THIRD  GRADE. 

Writing,  . . : . i 

Drawing,  . . . i 1-2 

Spelling,  . . . I 1-2 

Reading,  ....  4 

Oral  Instruction,  . . . i 

Language — Text  book.  Dec- 
lamation and  Compositions,  3 
Geography — seventh  grade  re- 
viewed— History,  . . 4 

Music, I 

Arithmetic, — Text  Book  fin- 
ished, ....  5 

Physical  Exercises,  . . i 

Opening  Exercises  and  Recesses,  3 


NINTH  YEAR. 


SECOND  GRADE. 


Writing  and  Book  Keeping,  i 
Drawing,  ...  i 

Spelling,  ...  I 

Reading,  .... 
Oral  Instructions,  . i 

Language — Oral  Instruction, 
Dec.,  Composition,  analy- 
sis and  parsing. 

Geography — 6th  grade  reviewed. 
History,  .... 

Music 

Arithmetic — Subjects  to  cube 

root, 

Physical  Exercises, 

Opening  Exercises  and  Recesses, 


1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

3 


4 

4 

I 


4 

I 

3 


FIRST  GRADE. 

Writing  and  Book  Keeping,  i 1-2 


Drawing,  . . . i 1-2 

Spelling,  . . . . I 1-2 

Reading,  ....  3 

Oral  Instructions,  . . i 1-2 


Language — 2d  grade  continued,  4 

Geography — 5th  grade  reviewed. 
History  finished,  reviewed,  4 

Music, I 

Arithmetic — Completed  and 

reviewed,  ....  4 

Physical  Exercises  . . i 

Opening  Exercises  and  Recesses,  3 
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Course  of  Study  in  the  High  School. 

During  the  first  three  year's,. — Drawing,  Writing,  Composition,  Reading, 
Declamation,  Botany. 

First  six  months  oj  pupils  entering  in  February. — Arithmetic,  Book  Keep- 
ing, Physical  Geography,  Grammar. 

Junior  Year. — Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  Latin  or  French,  Kerbs  Rhet- 
oric, Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Middle  Year. — Geometry,  Latin  or  French,  Worcester’s  General  History, 
English  Literature  or  Greek,  Chemistry. 

Senior  Year. — Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  Latin  or  French,  English  Lit- 
erature or  Greek,  Worcester’s  General  History,  Astronomy  seven  months. 
Constitution  of  United  States  three  months. 

Fourth  Year,  Advanced  Co2irse. — Greek,  Latin,  French,  Geology,  Natural 
History,  Surveying  and  Civil  Engineering,  English  History  and  Literature, 
Botany,  Mental  Science. 

Students  the  fourth  year  ta’Ke  five  of  the  studies  prescribed,  excepting 
those  who  are  fitting  for  college,  who  need  take  only  one  besides  Latin  and 
Greek. 


Elective  Studies. 

Students  in  the  High  school  may  elect  studies,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  School  Committee,  as  follows  : 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Instead  of  Latin  or  French,  students  may  take  Geometry. 

MIDDLE  YEAR. 

Instead  of  Latin  or  French,  pupils  who  took  Geometry  Junior  year  may 
take  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.  Pupils  who  did  not  take  Geometry  the 
first  year  may  take  instead  of  Latin  or  French,  Astronomy  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Instead  of  Latin  or  French,  students  may  take  Mental  Science,  and 
English  History  and  Literature. 

Those  completing  the  fourth  year’s  English  course  will  be  entitled  to 
Diplomas  of  the  same  grade  as  those  given  to  graduates  in  the  classical 
department. 
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FREE  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  Legislature  of  the  present  year  passed  this 
law : — 

[Chap.  io6.] 

An  Act  to  authorize  Cities  and  Towns  to  furnish  Pupils  in  the  Public 
Schools  with  Text-books. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Sect.  i.  Any  city  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  council,  and  any  town  by 
legal  vote,  may  authorize  the  school  committee  to  purchase  text  books  for 
use  in  the  public  schools,  said  text-books  to  be  the  property  of  the  city  or 
town,  and  to  be  loaned  to  pupils  under  such  regulations  as  the  school  com- 
mittee may  provide. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  March  24,  1873. 

The  city  of  Bath,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  following 
the  lead  of  some  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  Union, 
adopted  the  plan  five  years  ago  of  furnishing  text 
books  to  all  the  children  of  the  public  schools  at 
the  public  expense,  and  was  for  four  years  the  only 
city  in  that  State,  and,  it  is  presumed,  the  only  city 
in  New  England  whose  public  schools  were  entirely 
free.  In  reference  to  this  matter  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  in  Bath  writes: — 

“ It  seems  to  be  now  a settled  matter  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
city,  that  the  school  books  shall  be  furnished  for  all  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  at  the  public  expense.  Nobody  appears  to  doubt  the  expediency  of 
it.  It  is  beyond  doubt  the  very  cheapest  method  of  providing  school  books 
for  our  children.  The  people  in  Bath  like  the  plan  better  and  better.  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  even  a moderate  minority  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing it.  Parents  are  only  required  to  furnish  food  and  clothing  for  their  chil- 
dren,— education  is  furnished  at  the  public  expense.  The  poor  have  equal 
advantages  with  the  rich. 
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The  school  books  are  purchased  at  wholesale,  at  a large  reduction  from  the 
ordinary  retail  prices  ; and,  instead  of  being  laid  away,  half  worn  out,  or  per- 
haps even  in  many  cases  but  little  worn  before  other  or  more  advanced  ones 
are  needed,  they  are  put  into  the  hands  of  successive  pupils  until  they  are  used 
up.  In  some  cases  many  books  will  answer  for  two  or  three  successive  classes. 
By  the  use  of  old  books  till  worn  out,  and  the  discount  in  the  purchase  of  new 
ones,  the  actual  cost  of  books  in  the  several  grades  of  schools,  is  less  than  one 
dollar  per  pupil  per  annum,  including  books  for  the  High  school,  and  many 
reference  books  for  the  teachers’  tables.” 

The  city  of  Lewiston  and  several  other  places  in 
Maine  adopted  the  same  plan  last  year.  The  Sup- 
erintendent of  Schools  in  Lewiston  writes  : — 

“We  began  to  furnish  our  schools  with  ‘ Free  text  books  ’ August,  1872. 
We  wished  to  introduce  a new  series  of  Readers  and  Spellers,  and  therefore 
purchased  a sufficient  number  of  these  for  all  our  pupils  for  one  year  at  least, 
likewise  a new  series  of  Arithmetics  and  some  other  books  at  one-half  and 
10  per  cent,  less  than  retail  prices,  i.  book  for  45  cents.  All  our  sup- 

plies we  get  regularly  from  publishers  at  40  per  cent,  less  retail  prices,  i.  e., 
a $1.00  book  for  60  cents.  We  required  all  pupils  to  deposit  all  books 
which  they  had  used  the  previous  year  in  the  rooms  which  they  were  to  leave, 
on  condition  of  being  at  no  expense  for  books  in  the  rooms  or  classes  to 
which  they  were  promoted.  All  willingly  did  this,  such  as  were  fit  to  use  we 
used,  purchasing  new  books  to  complete  the  supply.  The  books  are  furnished 
to  the  teachers  for  the  use  of  pupils,  the  teacher  being  held  responsible  for 
their  use.  They  are  allowed  to  be  taken  home  freely.  Teachers  number 
their  pupils  i,  2,  3,  etc  ; also,  number  the  Readers,  etc.,  used  i,  2,  3,  etc., 
and  books  No.  i of  each  kind  are  in  the  hands  of  pupil  number  i and  so  on. 

When  too  badly  worn  to  be  used,  like  every  other  tool,  they  are  Iffid  aside, 
i.  e.  returned  to  Superintendent’s  office  for  new  ones.  Scholars  wantonly  de- 
facing a book,  losing  it,  or  breaking  a slate,  pay  to  teacher  the  retail  price  and 
the  teacher  procures  a new  one  at  the  Superintendent’s  office.  The  money 
goes  to  the  City  Treasury.  I sell  no  books  from  the  office.  I think  the  cost 
of  Books  and  Stationery,  everything,  will  be  about  $1.00  per  pupil  in  school, 
average  number.  Pupils  keep  these  books  much  better  than  before.  We 
like  the  plan  better  and  better. 

1.  It  makes  our  schools  Free  schools. 

2.  We  have  no  paupers  in  them. 
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3.  It  costs  the  city  about  one  quarter  of  cost  to  citizens. 

4.  The  cost  is  where  it  is  not  felt. 

5.  It  largely  increases  school  time. 

It  increases  the  work  of  the  Superintendent,  but  it  is  in  every  quarter  a 
popular  measicre,  and  if  managed  well  it  must  be  so.” 

This  method  of  furnishing  books  is  already  being 
considered  and  at  least  partially  adopted  in  some  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  this  State,  and  there  are 
many  reasons  why  it  should  be  considered  here,  and 
adopted,  if  found  practical  and  advantageous.  Those 
people  who  care  most  for  the  education  of  their 
children  are  the  best  class  of  citizens  that  seek  to 
make  their  home  in  our  city.  If  it  is  true,  as  seems 
to  be  abundantly  proved,  that  this  plan  is  the  cheap- 
est for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  that  the  ap- 
parent objections  to  it  are  not  real,  the  fact  that  the 
comparatively  small  expenditure  will  be  paid  as 
taxes  rather  than  directly  for  school  books,  ought  to 
be  no  objection  to  it.  And  the  time  when  we  are 
in  condition  the  better  to  gather  truant  and  neglect- 
ed children  into  our  schools,  is  a favorable  time  to 
give  our  schools  this  great  additional  attraction  and 
advantage. 

No  parent  who  has  children  in  the  schools  needs 
to  be  told  that  the  constantly  recurring  demand  for 
another  book,  is  a burden.  And  every  teacher,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  schools,  knows  how  often  chil- 
dren are  kept  from  school  one  week  or  many  weeks, 
because  they  have  not  the  required  books  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  term.  The  schools  suffer  thereby 
great  inconvenience.  The  children  fail  to  learn 
much  that  they  ought  to  learn,  and  being  unem- 
ployed, learn  much  that  they  ought  not  to  learn. 
The  parents  in  many  cases,  lose  the  wages  which 
they  greatly  need,  and  which  the  children  would 
earn,  if  they  could  attend  school  the  required  amount 
and  return  to  work  without  this  loss  of  time. 

The  plan  presents  these  advantages.  The  cost 
of  school  books  to  the  city  will  be  less.  The  burden 
will  be  borne  by  those  best  able  to  bear  it.  The 
attendance  upon  school  will  be  more  regular.  The 
children  will  be  more  generally  and  better  educated. 
There  will  be  no  trouble  about  furnishing  books  to 
the  poorest*  and  most  neglected  children.  In  a 
word  the  expenditure  will  be  less  and  the  return 
greater. 


TEACHERS,  Etc. 

There  have  been  more  important  changes  in  the 
corps  of  teachers  during  the  year  than  during  any 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The  Prin- 
cipal and  three  assistants  of  the  High  School,  the 
principal  and  one  assistant  in  the  Oliver  Grammar 
School,  and  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Packard  Mid- 
dle School  have  resigned.  One  of  the  associate 
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principals  of  the  Training  School  has  been  trans- 
ferred, at  her  own  request,  to  her  former  position  in 
the  Cross  Street  School.  Three  of  the  positions 
thus  vacated  have  been  filled  by  teachers  that  were 
suceessfully  occupying  important  positions  in  public 
schools  elsewhere,  in  three  of  the  New  England 
states.  The  remaining  vacancies  have  been  filled 
by  transfers  of  teachers  from  other  public  schools  in 
the  city,  and  by  graduates  of  the  Training  School. 
It  is,  perhaps,  too  soon  to  speak  of  the  permanent 
success  of  all  that  are  in  positions  that  are  new  to 
them,  and  in  some  respects  more  difficult  and  more 
responsible  than  the  places  previously  tried.  Yet, 
considering  the  character  of  the  positions,  and  the 
great  unanimity  with  which  the  public  approval  was 
given  to  those  who  previously  held  them,  the  Com- 
mittee can  but  think  thev  have  been  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  teachers  that  are  to  such  an 
extent  acceptable  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 

The  progress  of  the  whole  world  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  arts  of  common  life,  and  to  those 
sciences  which  promote  the  highest  attainments  in 
knowledge, — the  broadest,  most  liberal,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  useful  culture, — makes  it  necessary 
for  those  countries  that  have  hitherto  taken  the  lead, 
either  to  quicken  their  pace  or  fall  behind.  It  is 
not  enough  that  teachers  in  our  public  schools  are 
qualified  to  do  to-day  all  that  was  required  of  teach- 
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ers  yesterday.  It  is  now  admitted  that  that  knowl- 
edge is  highest  and  most  valuable,  that  culture 
broadest  and  most  liberal,  which  best  prepares  chil- 
dren, not  simply  to  take  the  places  occupied  by  their 
parents,  but  to  so  perform  the  part  before  them  that 
their  life  shall  be  on  a plane  inclined  upwards,  and 
not  either  upon  a level  plane,  or  upon  one  inclined 
downwards ; and  that  the  spending  of  months  or 
years  of  the  most  intensely  active  period  in  the 
formation  of  character,  upon  the  spelling  of  words 
that  hardly  deserve  a place  in  dictionaries,  upon 
arithmetical  drudgery  or  puzzles,  upon  the  intricate 
and  almost  nonsensical  terms  of  what  is  called  gram- 
matical analysis,  or  in  following  the  courses  of  the 
smallest  and  crookedest  rivulets  in  the  remotest 
quarters  of  the  globe,  or  in  committing  to  memory 
the  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  comparatively 
insignificant  men,  is  not,  to-day,  the  best  method  of 
preparing  for  a useful  and  therefore  a noble  life. 
The  recent  discoveries  and  new  departures  in  sci- 
ence are  too  numerous,  the  tendency  of  cultivated 
thought  is  too  earnestly  and  heroically  practical,  to 
admit  of  any  great  waste  of  time  or  effort. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a struggle  of  the  nations 
after  that  knowledge  which  shall  help  the  common 
people  to  an  improved  and  higher  life.  The  suc- 
cessful teacher  must  appreciate  the  demands  of  the 
hour  and  rise  to  their  level.  He  must  know  more  and 
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communicate  more.  And  it  must  be  of  that  know- 
ledge which  the  people  need,  and  by  which  they  will 
be  benefitted,  and  no  longer  so  much  of  names  and 
so  little  of  things.  Wages  of  teachers  have  not 
been  increased,  and  school  time  diminished  for  the 
sake  of  the  teachers,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  schol- 
ars, that  more  valuable  service  may  be  obtained, 
and  that  it  may  be  more  earnestly  rendered.  No 
one  at  present  engaged  in  school  work,  must  expect 
to  enjoy  otium  cum  dignitate.  If  there  was  ever  a 
time  for  this  it  is  past.  The  laborer  in  this  cause 
must  now  expect,  if  not  a short  life,  a life  of  severe 
application  and  earnest  work.  A sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body  must  be  so  devoted  to  this  employment 
as  to  leave  room  for  no  other  that  shall  be  anything 
more  than  auxiliary  to  this.  The  same  is  required 
of  one  who  would  be  successful  in  any  other  indus- 
try, and  no  worthy  teacher  desires  to  be  an  exception 
to  this  general  rule,  or  feels  annoyed  at  an  addition 
of  labor,  if  not  beyond  the  ability  to  perform.  No 
sudden  and  radical  change  is  contemplated.  The 
committee  intend  to  progress  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, and  not,  if  it  is  possible  to  be  avoided,  by  any 
unsteady,  spasmodic  movement,  nor  by  any  great 
manifestations  of  zeal  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  the  opposite,  but,  if  it  may  be,  steadily  and 
continuously,  regarding  the  real  good,  instead  of  that 
which  is  merely  apparent,  and  preferring  the  move- 
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merit  of  the  majestic  river  to  the  bustle  and  fuss  of 
the  noisy  brook. 

The  Training  School  has  done  something  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools,  quietly  and  without 
expense  to  the  city.  It  can  and  will  do  more.  It 
never  was  expected  to  make  good  teachers  of  those 
who  have  no  aptitude  in  this  direction,  whatever 
fitness  they  may  have  for  other  equally  useful  em- 
ployment. It  is  somewhat  like  the  mechanical 
.invention  which  “was  not  warranted  to  contravene 
the  laws  of  nature  or  furnish  brains  to  the  operator.” 
But  those  who  have  wisely  chosen  this  work,  find 
here  that  instruction  and  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  themselves  and  their  pupils,  which  enables 
them  to  render  more  valuable  service  in  any  school 
than  they  could  otherwise  do. 

That  person  has  an  unusual  fitness  for  his  calling 
who  needs  no  apprenticeship  to  enable  him  to  do 
its  best  work.  This  school  is  of  course  criticised  by 
some  who  know  nothing  of  its  working,  or,  who  are 
surprised  that  its  graduates  have  not  learned  in  one 
year,  all  that  the  best  of  other  teachers  have  learned 
in  ten  years. 

The  committee  think  it  is  serving  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  established.  And  they  are  grati- 
fied at  the  readiness  of  the  teachers  generally  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  any  practical  method  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools ; the  industry,  care  and 
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singleness  of  purpose  with  which  many  of  them 
strive  after  higher  degrees  of  excellence  in  their 
work,  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  spare  themselves  no  pains  that  can  pro- 
mote the  real  welfare  of  the  children  temporarily 
under  their  care. 

Many  teachers  perform  a service  for  which  the 
committee  can  make  no  adequate  compensation.  It 
can,  however,  be  observed,  and  to  some  extent  appre- 
ciated. Most  of  the  teachers  are  doing  good  work, 
and  the  schools  generally  are  in  a reasonably  satis- 
factory condition.  So  many  teachers  of  such  mark- 
ed ability  and  success,  and  so  long  identified  with 
the  school  system  of  the  city,  as  were  most  of  those 
who  have  left  us,  seldom  leave  the  schools  of  any 
one  city  in  one  year;  and  yet  so  thoroughly  and 
unselfishly  had  their  work  been  done,  so  well  were 
they  supported  by  their  associates  and  assistants 
that  remain,  so  wisely  and  heartily  have  their  suc- 
cessors taken  their  places,  that  the  schools  for  the 
most  part  continue  as  they  were,  a credit  to  the 
pupils,  the  teachers  and  the  committee,  and  a source 
of  pride  to  the  city. 


CHANGES. 

Mr.  Albert  C.  Perkins,  principal;  Miss  Jane  S. 
Gerrish  and  Marcia  Packard,  assistants;  and  Miss 
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Annie  H.  Noble,  who  was  assistant  during  the  Spring 
term  of  the  High  School;  Mr.  John  L.  Brewster, 
principal ; Miss  Addie  C.  Plumley,  assistant  of  the 
Oliver  Grammar  School;  and  Miss  M.  Emma  Norris, 
of  the  Packard  Middle  School,  have  resigned. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Lazell,  of  the  New  Bedford  High 
School,  took  the  position  of  principal  of  the  High 
School,  on  the  first  day  of  September;  and  Mr. 
James  S.  Barrell,  of  the  Lewiston  Grammar  School, 
in  Lewiston,  Me.,  became  principal  of  the  Oliver 
School,  at  the  same  time.  Miss  Alice  Birtwell  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Oliver  School  to  the  High 
School;  Miss  Alice  E.  Carter,  of  the  High  School 
in  Milford,  N.  H.,  has  become  an  assistant,  and  Prof. 
Oscar  Faulhaber,  of  Haverhill,  has  been  employed 
to  teach  German,  in  the  High  School. 

Miss  Cynthia  Hawley,  of  the  Oak  Street  Primary 
School,  and  Miss  Olive  S.  Withington,  of  the  Lowell 
Street  Primary  School,  have  become  assistants  in 
the  Oliver  School.  Miss  L.  J.  Faulkner  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Training  School  to  the  Cross 
Street  Middle  School ; Miss  Lena  D.  Mallard,  from 
the  Newbury  Street  Middle,  to  the  Training  School ; 
Miss  Rebecca  Doane,  who  was  absent  on  leave  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Newbury  Street  Middle  School. 

The  Training  School  has  been  removed  from 
Cross  street  to  Oak  street,  and  Misses  H.  M.  Doane, 
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of  the  Oak  Street  Middle,  I.  H.  Pratt  of  the  Oak 
Street  Primary,  and  Josephine  Cummings  of  the 
Methuen  Street  Primary  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Cross  Street  Primary.  Miss  Clara  Lear  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Methuen  Street  Primary 
to  the  Lowell  Street  Primary.  Miss  I.  M.  Coburn, 
assistant  in  the  East  Elm  Street  Primary,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  Methuen  Street  Primary,  No.  2. 
Miss  Ida  M.  Cutler,  assistant  in  Lowell  Street  Pri- 
mary, No.  I,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Packard 
Middle,  No.  2.  A new  Primary  School  has  been 
placed  in  Webster’s  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Cross  St 
and  Broadway,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  M.  A. 
Dame.  Miss  Alice  Barlow  takes  the  place  of  assis- 
tant in  Lowell  Street  Primary,  No.  i ; Miss  May 
Newell  in  Franklin  Street  Primary ; Miss  Clara 
Eaton  in  East  Elm  Street  Primary;  Miss  C.  E. 
Emerson  in  Riverside  School. 


TERMS,  VACATIONS,  Etc. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of 
September,  and  closes  on  the  Friday  next  preced- 
ing the  Fourth  of  July,  with  a recess  of  one  week 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  Thanksgiving,  one  week 
at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  one 
week  at  the  time  of  the  annual  Fast.  There  is,  also. 
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no  school  upon  Christmas  Day  and  the  half  day 
next  preceding,  and  none  upon  the  twenty-second 
day  of  February. 

The  High  School  has  one  session  a day,  or  six 
sessions  each  week,  from  8 o’clock  to  i,  between  the 
I St  of  April  and  the  ist  of  October,  and  from  8 
1-2  to  I,  between  the  ist  of  October  and  the  ist 
of  April.  All  of  the  other  schools  have  two  ses- 
sions a day,  except  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
on  each  of  which  they  have  but  one.  The  fore- 
noon sessions  commence  at  8 1-2  o’clock,  and  close 
at  II  1-2  o’clock,  A.  M.  The  afternoon  sessions 
commence  at  2 and  close  at  4 o’clock. 

The  Committee  have  several  times  received  re- 
monstrances against  commencing  so  early  in  the 
morning,  at  least  during  the  winter  months,  and 
against  continuing  the  morning  sessions  of  the  High 
School  until  one  o’clock,  and  having  but  one  session 
a day;  these  have  been  met  by  counter  remon- 
strances or  petitions.  The  Committee  have  endeav- 
ored to  ascertain  what  arrangement  will  accommo- 
date the  greatest  number  of  the  school  population, 
and  to  fix  the  school  hours  accordingly.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  having  but  one  session  each  day  in 
the  High  School  is  that  this  school  is  attended  by 
children  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  many  of  them 
would  find  it  very  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  to 
attend  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  spend  the 
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intermission  at  home.  The  time  of  the  forenoon 
session  of  the  other  schools  was  arranged  to  accom- 
modate that  large  number  of  the  children  of  the  city 
that  are  under  the  necessity  of  being  excused  at 
1 1 1-2  o’clock,  A.  M.,  to  carry  dinners  to  such  mem- 
bers of  their  families  as  work  in  the  mills,  and  are 
unable  to  go  home  for  dinner,  and  to  prevent  the 
consequent  disturbance  and  interruption  of  many  of 
the  schools,  if  the  morning  session  did  not  close  at 
that  hour.  At  present,  no  child  is  expected  to  be 
excused  for  this  purpose  before  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, except  by  the  special  permission  of  the  Super- 
intendent ; and  a case  requiring  this  special  permis- 
sion has  not  yet  been  found. 

The  number  of  school  hours  now  averages  4 1-3 
hours  a day  for  six  days  in  the  week  in  all  of  the 
schools,  with  five  hours  a day  in  the  High  School 
during  the  summer  months ; and  the  School  Com- 
mittee have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  further 
diminish  these  hours,  though  it  has  been  occasion- 
ally requested  by  parents. 

The  teachers  are  permitted  to  close  their  schools 
at  noon,  for  the  day,  upon  very  stormy  days,  but 
parents  are  expected  to  take  the  responsibility  in 
reference  to  their  children’s  attending  school ; and 
the  teachers  are  expected  to  have  one  session  only 
when  a storm  is,  or  seems  likely  to  be,  quite  severe. 
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DRAWING. 

The  progress  in  drawing  during  the  past  year  has 
been  quite  marked  in  the  classes  for  adults,  in  the 
High  School,  and  in  most  of  the  lower  schools. 

The  teacher  of  the  drawing  classes  has  commenced 
to  visit  the  schools  below  the  High  School,  to  in- 
spect the  work  in  this  branch,  and  make  suggestions 
to  teachers,  and  in  this  way  to  endeavor  to  system- 
atize and  graduate  the  work  of  the  lower  schools,  in 
order  that  the  pupils  may  progress  steadily  from 
year  to  year,  and  accomplish  more  before,  as  well  as 
after  they  come  immediately  under  his  charge,  in 
the  High  School.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  re- 
ceived these  suggestions  gladly  and  carried  them  out 
intelligently.  If  any  have  been  too  wise  to  learn 
from  one  who,  perhaps  is  ignorant  of  something  else 
which  they  know,  however  well  qualified  he  may  be 
to  teach  them  the  alphabet  of  this  science,  the  num- 
ber has  been  very  small. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  those  who  are  not 
well  qualified  to  teach  this  as  well  as  all  other  sub- 
jects which  their  position  calls  upon  them  to  teach, 
if  there  are  any  such,  should  not  expect  to  be  em- 
ployed much  longer  in  the  service  of  the  city. 

Specimens  of  Drawing  have  been  collected  from 
all  the  the  classes  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  in 
the  High  School,  in  order  to  furnish  the  Committee 
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an  opportunity  to  compare  the  work  of  the  various 
classes,  and  to  see  the  progress  made,  as  specimens 
from  the  same  grades  are  occasionally  collected. 

Two  evening  classes  in  Mechanical  Drawing  were 
formed  early  in  November,  1872,  and  received  two 
lessons  a week  until  the  first  of  March,  1873.  The 
advance  class  had  an  average  attendance  of  1 8 ; the 
class  of  beginners,  20. 

The  school  was  re-opened  October  6th,  and  thus 
far  the  advanced  class  has  averaged  1 5 ; the  class  of 
beginners,  30  in  attendance.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  produce  simply  pretty  pictures,  but  plain, 
practical,  fundamental  work  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  carefully  and  neatly  executed.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  give  artistic  merit  its  proper  place  in 
a school  of  this  kind,  but  it  has  not  been  thought 
that  the  Legislature,  in  providing  for  instruction  in 
Industrial  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  intended  to 
regard  ornament  before  utility.  We  would  have 
our  artisans  and  skilled  workmen  able  to  do  both ; 
but  the  fabric  cannot  be  ornamented  unless  it  is 
manufactured.  The  subjects  taken,  both  for  ma- 
chine and  architectural  drawing,  have  thus  far  been 
such  as  are  now  made,  or  being  made,  and  used  in 
this  country,  and  most  of  them  in  this  city. 

A class  in  Free  Hand  Drawing  was  opened  Oct. 
I,  and  meets  each  Wednesday  afternoon.  The 
average  attendance  has  been  15.  The  work  has 
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been  elementary  free  hand  drawing,  including  per- 
spective, from  the  blackboard,  from  copies  and 
models. 

The  opportunities  offered  by  these  classes  are  new, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  valuable,  and  those  who 
improve  them  show  that  they  have  sufficient  under- 
standing to  comprehend  their  value,  and  sufficient 
energy  to  be  benefitted  by  them. 

The  class  in  Mechanical  Drawing  sent  twenty 
pieces  to  the  State  exhibition  in  Boston,  last  Spring, 
and  received  five  awards. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Boston  says, 
in  his  last  semi-annual  report: — 

“When  drawing  is  properly  understood  and  properly  taught,  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  every  enlightened  mind  to  be  an  indispensable  element  in  the 
education  of  every  human  being,  whatsoever  may  be  his  destinatTon  in  life. 
Here  general  education  and  technical  education  meet.  The  child  needs 
drawing  equally  whether  he  is  destined  for  a course  of  liberal  culture,  or  for 
any  industrial  pursuit,” 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  Free  Evening  Schools  for  the  instruction  of 
persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  are  held  as  heretofore;  that  for  men 
and  boys  in  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall,  and  that 
for  women  and  girls  in  the  Oliver  School  House. 

The  schools  began  on  Monday,  Oct.  1 3,  and  will 
continue  until  about  the  first  of  March.  They  meet 
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three  evenings  in  a week,  and,  as  is  usual,  the  num- 
bers gradually  diminish  as  the  holidays  draw  near, 
and  about  half  the  number  with  which  the  schools 
begun  are  expected  to  continue  to  the  end. 

The  number  present  the  first  evening  was,  males, 
286;  females,  250;  total,  536.  The  largest  number 
present  in  one  evening  has  been,  males,  304 ; fe- 
males, 250;  total,  554.  Average  number  present 
thus  far,  males,  221  ; females,  176;  total,  397. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  school 
for  males  was  at  first  fourteen,  which  is  now  reduced 
to  twelve.  The  number  in  the  school  for  females 
was  at  first  nine,  now  reduced  to  six.  The  number 
of  teachers  will  be  still  further  reduced  as  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  diminishes. 

The  teachers  for  the  most  part,  are  also  teachers 
in  the  day  schools,  and  are  each  paid  one  dollar  an 
evening  for  their  labor  in  these  schools.  There  are 
belonging  to  the  schools  for  males  a class  of  about 
60  men,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  40. 
There  is  also  belonging  to  this  school,  a class  of  Ger- 
man boys,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  18, 
under  the  charge  of  a German  lad  of  their  own  se- 
lection, belonging  to  the  High  School,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  regular  in  attendance,  and  most  orderly 
classes  in  the  school.  These  schools  are  classified 
according  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  as  far  as 
circumstances  allow,  and  they  contain  pupils  of 
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every  grade,  from  those  who  read  with  difficulty  in 
the  Primer  and  know  nothing  of  numbers,  to  those 
who  read  well  in  the  Fourth  Reader  and  are  cipher- 
ing in  the  last  part  of  the  Common  School  Arith- 
metic. 

There  has  been  the  same  prompt  attendance,  and 
faithful  devotion  to  their  work,  on  the  part  of 
teachers  as  heretofore,  and  a decided  improvement 
in  the  order  in  which  the  pupils  have  entered  and 
left  the  building,  and  there  has  been  an  absence  of 
much  of  that  disorderly  element,  which  has  been  a 
source  of  some  annoyance  in  previous  winters.  The 
general  order  of  the  rooms,  after  the  first  few  even- 
ings, and  the  demeanor  of  the  pupils,  will  compare 
favorably  with  our  best  regulated  day  schools. 
These  pupils  are  acquiring  what  will  benefit  them- 
selves, and  make  them  more  useful  to  others,  and 
many  of  them  are  kept  from  acquiring  much  that 
would  injure  themselves  and  those  with  whom  they 
are  connected.  No  one  can  visit  these  schools  with- 
out being  convinced  that  they  are  doing  good,  and 
that  the  one  for  males,  at  least,  deserves  better  ac- 
commodations. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  name,  present  loca- 
tion and  salary  of  each  of  the  teachers  now  employed : 


High  School, 

Charles  T.  Lazell, 

1873 

$2,500 

Herbert  S.  Rice. 

1872 

1,500 

Miss  Mary  A.  Newell, 

1866 

750 

<( 

Miss  Emily  G.  Wetherbee, 

1870 

750 

Miss  Alice  Birtwell, 

1870 

750 

Miss  Alice  E.  Carter, 

1873 

650 

Oliver  School, 

James  S.  Barrell, 

1873 

2,400 

Miss  Mary  E.  Cook, 

1861 

600 

Miss  Charlotte  M.  Taylor, 

1865 

600 

“ 

Miss  Ella  M.  Stiles, 

1867 

575 

H 

Miss  Aphia  C.  Eastman, 

1856 

575 

“ 

Miss  Pamelia  J.  Ladd, 

1867 

550 

Miss  Anna  L.  Abbott, 

1858 

550 

“ 

Miss  Emily  J.  Danforth, 

1865 

550 

Miss  Anna  W.  Morrison, 

1855 

550 

a 

Miss  Olive  S.  Withington, 

1870 

550 

a 

Miss  Emily  F.  Dodge, 

1863 

550 

“ 

Miss  Laura  A.  Bailey, 

1867 

550 

Miss  Hannah  R.  Bailey, 

1868 

550 

u 

Miss  Agnes  McKay, 

1868 

550 

(( 

Miss  Helen  D.  Langmaid, 

1869 

550 

a 

Miss  Cynthia  Hawley, 

1861 

550 

** 

Miss  Hannah  Tarbell, 

1872 

500 

Packard  School, 

Jefferson  K.  Cole, 

1866 

1,600 

<( 

Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Huntress, 

1863 

600 

it 

Miss  M.  Thompson, 

1865 

550 

it 

Miss  Julia  P.  Tompkins, 

1866 

550 

ti 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Hervey, 

1863 

550 

Miss  Ida  M.  Cutler, 

1872 

475 

Warren  Street  School, 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Torrey, 

1869 

650 

tt  it 

Miss  Catherine  A.  Berry, 

1869 

550 

it  tt 

Miss  Abbie  F.  McMurphy, 

1868 

550 

ti  ii 

Miss  Hattie  M.  Dinsmore, 

1869 

550 

Training  School, 

Miss  Lena  D.  Mallard, 

1862 

650 

<( 

Miss  Fannie  A.  Reed, 

1858- 

650 

“ 

Miss  Mary  A.  Hamilton, 

1870 

550 

“ 

Miss  Ada  J.  Emery, 

1871 

550 

Woodland  Street  School, 

Miss  L.  Georgia  Mitchell, 

1869 

575 

ii  a 

Miss  Mary  A.  Richardson, 

1871 

550 

Prospect  Street  School, 

Miss  Maria  E.  Herrick, 

1870 

550 

ti  ii 

Miss  Susan  George, 

1868 

550 

it  ii 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  George, 

1865 

475 

East  Elm  Street  School, 

Miss  Marianna  Wood,  . 

1868 

550 

it  ii 

Miss  Susan  C.  Morrison, 

1857 

550 

ii  •( 

Miss  Clara  J.  Eaton, 

1873 

425 

NeAYbury  Street  School, 

Miss  Rebecca  Doane, 

^859 

550 

<<  (( 

Miss  Isabel  M.  Browning, 

1870 

475 

“ 

Miss  Hannah  L.  Cole, 

185s 

550 

ti  tt 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Gallison, 

1871 

475 

Methuen  Street  School, 

Miss  Lydia  P.  Stevens, 

1864 

550 

it  it 

Miss  Ida  M.  Coburn, 

1870 

550 

ft  tt 

Miss  Mary  L.  Fielding, 

1872 

450 
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Amesbury  Street  School, 

Miss  Hannah  L.  Ambrose, 

1857 

550 

((  a 

Miss  Hattie  A.  Wason, 

1868 

550 

“ “ 

Miss  Mary  Dow, 

Miss  Mary  E.  Lathrop, 

1872 

450 

Franklin  Street  School, 

1870 

550 

n it 

Miss  Anna  L.  Wilkins, 

' 1873 

425 

“ “ 

Miss  Rachel  R.  Kempton, 

1858 

550 

“ “ 

Miss  May  Newell, 

Miss  Emma  A.  Stephens, 

1873 

425 

Pine  Street  School, 

1861 

550 

(c 

Miss  Ellen  E.  Durrell, 

1867 

550 

i<  a 

Miss  Isabel  F.  Spinney, 

1872 

450 

Cross  Street  School, 

Miss  Louisa  J.  Faulkner, 

1855 

550 

H ii 

Miss  Josephine  Cummings, 

1863  ,| 

550 

Miss  Isabel  H.  Pratt, 

1855  1 

550 

a << 

Miss  Plattie  M.  Doane, 

1863  1 

550 

Lowell  Street  School, 

Miss  Clara  Lear, 

1872  1 

500 

ii 

Miss  Alice  Barlow, 

Miss  Arvesta  J.  Bailey, 

1873  ! 

425 

tC 

1868  i 

550 

U « 

Miss  Sarah  H.  J.  Ward, 

1862 

475 

Riverside  School, 

Miss  Mattie  C.  Paul, 

1871  1 

550 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Emerson, 

1873  1 

425 

Webster’s  Hall  School, 

Miss  Mary  A.  Dame, 

Miss  Fannie  M.  Smith, 

1873  1 

475 

Saunders  School, 

1867  ' 

550 

Miss  Emily  J.  Worthen, 

1869  ! 

550 

Miss  Martha  A.  Doyle, 

1870 

550 

Miss  Abbie  A.  Holt, 

1870  ; 

550 

Teacher  of  Writing, 

James  F.  Clarke, 

1871  1 

Logo 

Teacher  of  Music, 

James  R.  Murray, 

1872 

Logo 

Teacher  of  German, 

Oscar  Faulhaber, 

1873 

360 

Sub-Teachers  in  Train- 

Miss Sarah  E.  D.  Bell, 

75 

ing  School, 

ii 

Miss  Abbie  F.  Doland, 

75 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Farnum, 

75 

a 

Miss  Calista  Z,  Kidder, 

75 

(( 

Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens, 

75 

a 

Miss  Ada  Lear, 

75 

<( 

Miss  K.  A.  O’Keeffe, 

75 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Whittier, 

75 

Graduates  of  Training 
School,  not  at  pres- 
ent employed. 

Miss  Eva  M.  Mathews, 

Miss  Annie  D.  Newman, 
Miss  Mary  R.  S.  Collins, 
Miss  Frances  H.  Merrill, 
Miss  Ella  M.  Swan, 

1 

STATISTICS  OF 

FIRST  TERM,  FROM  SEPTEMBER  2,  1S72,  TO  JANUARY  2<,  1873. 


SCHOOLS. 

Whole  Number  ad- 
mitted. 

No.  rec’d  from  othei 
schools  during  term, 

No.  neither  absent 
nor  tardy. 

No.  under  five  years. 

Number  belonging 

two  weeks  or  more, 

Number  belonging 

twenty  weeks. 

' 

Av.  No.  belonging 

two  weeks  or  more. 

Average  attendance. 

Per  cent,  attendance. 

No.  over  fifteen  yrs. 

Average  Age. 
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87 

85 

124  I 
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AT  T E N DAN  C E,  etc. 

SECOND  TERM.  FROM  FEBRUARY  3,  TO  JUNE  27,  1873. 


No.  promoted  durinir  1 

or  at  close  of  term. 

Whole  number  ad- 
mitted. 

No.  rec’d  from  other 
schools  during  term. 

No.  neither  absent 
nor  tardy. 

No.  under  five  years. 

Number  belonging 

two  weeks  or  more. 

Number  belonging 

twenty  weeks. 

Av.  No.  belonging 

two  weeks  or  more. 

Average  attendance. 

Per  cent,  attendance. 

No.  over  fifteen  yrs. 

Average  Age. 

No.  promoted  during 

or  at  close  of  term. 
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GRADUATES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  following  persons  graduated  from  the  High 
School  in  July,  being  the  largest  graduating  class 
in  the  history  of  the  school: — 

FOUR  YEAPS’  COURSE. 

FERNETTE  FRANCES  FREDERICK,  ADA  LEAR,  . 

ELIZABETH  SWEENEY,  WILLIAM  GAGE  DAVIS. 


THREE  Y] 

MARY  LYDIA  BIRTWELL, 

ANNIE  ELIZABETH  BROWN, 
SUSAN  JANE  COLBY, 

ETTA  JOSEPHINE  CRAIG, 

LESLIE  DANA, 

CLARA  ALBERTA  EASTMAN, 
MARTHA  ELIZA  FOOTE, 

LOUISA  SARAH  HALLEY, 

MARY  KELEHER, 

FRANCES  KATE  LAMPREY, 
KATHARINE  ALOYSIA  O’KEEFFE, 
LAURA  ELLA  PALMER, 

MARIA  ELIZABETH  SALISBURY, 
CORA  FLORENCE  SCRUTON,  * 
FANNIE  HARRIS  STRATTON, 
ALICE  MARIA  WEBB, 

FRANK  FALLON, 

JOHN  AMBROSE  LEIGHTON, 
FRANK  COLBY  SKINNER, 

CHARLES  ROI 


LS’  COURSE. 

CAROLINE  MAY  BLOOD, 

CORA  ELNETTE  BUELL. 

ALICE  COOPER, 

ELIZABETH  CROSBY  DANA, 

ANN  ELIZABETH  DAVIS, 

CLARA  JANE  FOOTE, 

HARRIET  ANN  FOSTER, 
ELIZABETH  BARNARD  HOPKINS, 
ANNA  JOSEPHINE  KNOX, 
GENEVIEVE  SARA  MERRILL, 
MARY  ANN  PAIGE, 

ALICE  MARIA  RICKER, 

ANNIE  GRACE  SAUNDERS, 

MAY  DIADAMA  STANNARD, 
REBECCA  MORRELL  TOZIER, 
GEORGE  CAMPBELL, 

FREDERICK  DAN  LAMB, 
WALTER  ROLAND  PEARSON, 
JOSEPH  VINCENT  SWEENEY, 

LT  WHITTIER. 


EXPENDITURES. 

There  are  now  employed  by  the  City,  eighty 
teachers  and  eight  sub-teachers,  whose  annual  sal- 
aries at  present  rates  amount  to  $50,860. 
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There  has  been  paid  out  during  the  year  1873: — 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


For  Salaries  of  Teachers, 

For  Salaries  of  Janitors, 

For  Fuel,  . 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  and  Supplies, 


^50,462  76 
2,327  08 
5,600  17 
2,086  12 

60,476  13 


SCHOOL  HOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 


For  Labor,  . . . 1,920  77 

New  Furnaces  in  Packard  School  House,  635  00 

Allowed  Cemetery  Department  for  old  hearse 

house,  for  carpenter’s  shop,  . 300  00 

Moving  the  same,  . . . 50  00 

Lumber,  Hardware,  Paints,  Bricks,  Castings 

for  Boilers  and  Radiators,  etc.,  2,531  87 

5,437  64 


EVENING  AND  DRAWING  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


Teachers’  Pay  Roll, 
Janitors’  Pay  Roll, 
Gas,  Supplies,  etc., 


1,204  25 
125  50 
103  97 


Total  expended  by  the  School  Committee, 


L433  72 
$67,347  49 


CRITICISM. 

There  are  in  some  communities  men,  able-bodied 
men,  who  have  sufficient  ability  and  strength  to  lift 
effectually  at  the  wheels  by  which  society  is  moved 
forward,  who  still  persist  in  performing  the  service 
which  the  fly  performs  to  the  toiling  horse  in 
August.  But,  fortunately,  Lawrence  is  too  young, 
and  too  busy  to  furnish  much  opportunity  for  the 
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exercise  of  such  misdirected  talent.  So  little  is 
known,  however,  by  the  public,  generally,  of  the 
management  of  the  schools,  and  so  little  thought  of 
all  the  interests  that  must  be  considered  by  those 
in  charge,  that  undeserved  praise  or  censure  publi- 
cally  bestowed,  sometimes  works,  at  least,  a tempo- 
rary injury.  The  quietly  working,  capable,  faithful 
teacher  deserves  to  have  his  work  well  understood, 
and  fairly  appreciated.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  such  a 
teacher,  although  it  has  happened,  and  may  happen 
again,  to  have  work  every  way  inferior,  proclaimed 
as  superior.  The  only  remedy  appears  to  be,  to  toil 
on,  leaving  the  correction  to  be  made  by  the  record 
which  time  is  sure  to  unfold.  The  schools,  however, 
and  their  management,  are  neither  perfect  nor  above 
criticism,  and  it  is  very  much  desired  that  the 
people,  and  especially  parents  and  guardians,  should 
make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  all  that  per- 
tains to  this  great  public  interest.  Suggestions  of 
improvement  are  solicited  from  every  source.  Vis- 
itors of  those  interested  in  what  is  being  done,  and 
in  what  ought  to  be  done,  are  always  welcome  in  all 
of  the  schools.  Parents,  by  visiting  occasionally 
throughout  the  year,  the  schools  where  their  chil- 
dren are,  would  do  much  to  benefit  their  children, 
and  to  assist  the  teachers  and  the  Committee. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  so  many  at  the  public  exam- 
inations of  the  schools,  at  the  close  of  the  school 
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year.  Yet,  these  examinations  are  intended  to  be, 
to  a considerable  extent,  exhibitions  of  the  best,  or 
most  enjoyable  exercises  of  the  children,  and  may 
not,  except  to  a very  close  observer,  show  the  real 
merits  or  defects  of  the  school.  Very  little  time 
should  be  given  to  preparing  any  thing  which  is 
not  properly  a part  of  the  school  work.  A good 
recitation,  not  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion,  is 
more- creditable  than  any  other  exercise, 'however 
well  it  may  look  upon  the  programme,  or  however 
taking  it  may  be  at  the  time.  The  Committee  ap- 
prove of  the  teachers’  effort  to  make  these  occasions 
interesting  to  both  the  children  and  their  friends,  if 
they  do  not  encroach  too  much  upon  the  tasks  of 
the  school.  But  they  desire  that  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  the  best  teacher  may  not  present 
the  most  attractive  exhibition,  and  that  those  who 
visit  the  schools  at  no  other  time  may  not  form  reli- 
able conclusions  of  the  successful  working  of  the 
school  from  these  exercises,  even  if  they  come  in  at 
the  beginning  and  remain  until  the  close. 


CONCLUSION. 

Some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  school  system 
of  the  city,  in  its  present  working,  have  been  herein 
set  forth,  and  some  of  the  directions  in  which  it  is 
hoped  that  improvements  will  be  made. 
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The  Committee  desire  the  citizens,  to  whom  this 
report  is  made,  to  remember  the  importance  of  the 
interest  herein  referred  to,  and  the  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  bringing  our  schools  to  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence,  some  of  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  population,  and  the  industries  of  the 
city,  cannot  be  entirely  removed,  and  that  notwith- 
standing these  difficulties,  and  the  youthfulness  of 
the  city,  our  schools  will  compare  favorably,  with 
those  of  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  Committee  would  express  their  gratitude  to 
an  overruling  Providence,  that  no  member  has  been 
withdrawn  from  their  number,  and  no  teacher  from 
the  service  of  the  city,  during  the  year,  on  account 
of  sickness,  or  calamity  of  any  kind ; that  no  epi- 
demic or  unusual  sickness,  and  no  general  excite- 
ment or  disturbance  has,  even  temporarily,  interfered 
with  the  progress  of  any  of  the  schools,  and  that  the 
year  has  been  one  of  steady,  uninterrupted  work. 
They  would  also  state  that  the  City  Council  has 
readily  cooperated  with  them  in  all  matters  to  which 
its  attention  has  been  called  by  them. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  E.  HOOD, 


Supi.  of  Schools, 


The  School  Committee  for  1874  consists  of  the 
same  members  as  that  of  the  previous  year,  except 
that  Messrs.  Daniel  Hardy  and  Clark  Carter  take 
the  places  of  Messrs.  Scott  and  Moulton.  And 
there  is  no  other  change  in  the  Sub-Committees, 
except  that  the  subject  of  Writing  is  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Evening  and  Drawing  Schools ; the 
Oak  Street  Schools  to  the  Training  School  Co-m- 
mittee;  the  Pine  Street  Schools  to  the  Committee 
from  Ward*Three;  the  Cross  Street  Schools  to  the 
Committee  from  Ward  Four;  the  School  in  Web- 
ster’s Hall  to  the  Committee  from  Ward  Five. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Directors  of  the  Industrial  School  are : — 

HORATIO  G.  HERRICK,  JOHN  P GILMORE, 

GEORGE  PACKARD,  F.  E.  CLARKE, 

TIMOTHY  SULLIVAN. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  following  Text  Books  are  at  present  used  in  the  Schools : — Sargent’s 
Readers,  Worcester’s  Speller,  Payson,  Dunton  & Scribner’s  Writing  Books, 
Smith’s  Drawing  Books,  Walton’s  Primary  Arithmetic,  Thomson’s  Elements 
of  Arithmetic,  and  Walton’s  Written  Arithmetic,  Miss  Hall’s  Our  World, 
No.  I,  and  Guyot’s  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Geographies,  Anderson’s 
Grammar  School  History  of  the  United  States,  Greene’s  Introduction  to 
Grammar. 

Robinson’s  Elementary  Algebra,  Davies’  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trig- 
onometry, Cooley’s  Natural  Philosophy,  Eliot  & Storer’s  Elementary  Chem- 
istry, Lockyer’s  Astronomy,  Worcester’s  History,  Kerls’  Rhetoric,  Scott’s 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Day’s  English  Literature,  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  Shakes- 
peare, Alden’s  Science  of  Government,  Gray’s  or  Wood’s  Botany,  Colton  & 
Fitch’s  Physical  Geography,  Comer’s  Bookkeeping,  Otto’s  French  Grammar, 
Magill’s  French  Reader,  Racine’s  Tragedies,  Allen  & Greenough’s  Latin 
Grammar,  Leighton’s  Latin  Lessons,  Goodwinn’s  Greek  Grammar  and 
Reader,  Leighton’s  Greek  Lessons,  Boise’s  Illiad,  Cicero’s  Orations,  ^Eneid 
of  Virgil,  White’s  Latin  Lexicon,  Liddell  & Scott’s  Greek  Lexicon. 
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At  the  Regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  in  November,  1874,  it 
was  voted  that  the  Superintendent  prepare  the  Annual  Report  and  present 
it  to  the  Committee  at  the  next  meeting,  and  on  December  28th  the  follow- 
ing Report  was  presented  and  adopted,  and  the  Superintendent  was  directed 
to  have  it  printed,  and  present  it  to  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  as  the  Report 
of  the  School  Committee. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT. 


Lawrence,  Dec.  28,  1874. 
Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee  : 

The  number  of  children  in  the  city  on  the  first 
day  of  May  last,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fif- 
teen years,  was  reported  as  follows : — 

Ward  One,  ....  845 

Ward  Two,  .....  954 

Ward  Three,  ....  768 

Ward  Four,  .....  1222 

Ward  Five,  . . . . 931 

Ward  Six,  .....  665 

Total,  . . . 5385 

Being  244  more  than  were  reported  May  ist,  1873. 

The  whole  number  of  different  scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  public  day  schools  during  the  year  end- 
ing  July  3,  1874,  was: — 

Over  fifteen  years  of  age,  . . . 499 

Under  fifteen  years  of  age,  . . . 4171 

The  number 

In  the  Industrial  Drawing  Classes,  . . 57 

In  Free  Evening  Schools  ; girls  250,  men  and  boys  304=  554 

In  the  St.  Mary’s  Schools  ; girls  759,  boys  449=  1208 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

The  School  Committee  for  the  year  1874  has 
been  composed  as  follows: — 


Hon.  JOHN  K.  TARBOX,  Mayor,  Chairman,  <f.r 

WARD  ONE, 

GEORGE  PACKARD, 

H.  P.  CHANDLER, 


WARD  THREE, 

NATHANIEL  AMBROSE, 
THOMAS  GRIFFIN. 

WARD  FIVE, 

C.  L.  AUSTIN, 

DANIEL  HARDY. 


WARD  TWO, 

F.  E.  CLARKE, 

J.  L.  PARTRIDGE. 

WARD  FOUR, 

TIMOTHY  SULLIVAN, 
W.  L.  ABBOTT. 

WARD  SIX, 

N.  S.  S.  TOMPKINS, 
CLARK  CARTER. 


G.  E.  HOOD,  Secretary,  and  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


SUB-COMMITTEES. 

Advisory  Committee. — PACKARD,  SULLIVAN,  CLARKE. 

Evening  and  Drawing  Schools,  and  on  Writing. — CLARKE,  CHANDLER, 
HARDY. 

High  SULLIVAN,  CLARKE,  PARTRIDGE. 

Oliver  School  ( \ Upper  Divisions). — PACKARD,  ABBOTT,  CARTER. 
Oliver  School  (t,  Lower  Divisions). — AMBROSE,  AUSTIN,  CHANDLER. 
Packard  Grammar.— TOMFKIT^S,  CARTER,  SULLIVAN. 

Warren  AUSTIN,  GRIFFIN,  HARDY. 

Training  School.— PARTRIDGE,  TOMPKINS,  GRIFFIN. 

Prospect  St.,  Methue7i  St.,  Woodlafid  St. — PACKARD,  CHANDLER. 
Newbury  Street,  East  Elm  Street. — CLARKE,  PARTRIDGE. 

Amesbury  Street,  Phie  Street. — AMBROSE,  GRIFFIN. 

Franklin  Street,  Cross  Street. — SULLIVAN,  ABBOTT. 

Webster  Hall,  Lowell  Street,  Riverside. — HARDY,  AU.STIN. 

Packard  Middle,  Saunders. — CARTER,  TOMPKINS. 
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'PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

There  are  now  occupied  by  the  School  De- 
partment, seventeen  school-houses  belonging  to  the 
city;  Webster  Hall,  which  is  rented  by  the  city;  the 
basement  of  the  City  Hall,  used  for  the  Evening 
School  for  men  and  boys. 

There  are  besides  the  Evening  Schools, 

46  school-rooms  in  which  pupils  are  seated 
for  both  study  and  recitation  under  the 
charge  .of  one  teacher. 

6 school-rooms  in  which  pupils  are  seated 
for  both  study  and  recitation,  in  the 
Training  School. 

14  school-rooms  in  charge  of  two  or  more 
teachers,  teaching  in  the  same  room  or 
in  recitation  rooms. 

15  rooms  used  for  recitation  only. 

Making  81  rooms,  which  have  belonging  to  them, 

325  double  desks  and  seats  capable  of 

accommodating  - - 650  pupils. 

2623  single  desks  and  seats,  capable  of 

accommodating  - - 2623  pupils. 

713  Primary  chairs,  without  desks, 

capable  of  accommodating  713  pupils. 
Making  accommodations  for  3986  pupils, 
Or  an  average  of  55  to  each  single  school-room,  and 
of  80  to  each  double  school-room. 
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The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  belong- 
ing to  the  day  schools  during  the  half  year  ending 
Jan.  23,  1874,  was  4270;  during  the  half  year  end- 
ing July  3,  1874,  4340.  These  pupils  were  not,  of 
course,  all  in  school  at  any  one  time.  But  the 
teachers  reported  on  Saturday,  Dec.  12,  1874,  that 
7 extra  double  desks,  23  extra  single  desks,  and  120 
extra  chairs  without  desks  were  in  use,  and  that  269 
pupils  were  not  well  accommodated,  many  of  them 
being  seated  upon  settees  or  upon  the  edge  of  the 
teachers’  platforms  because  there  was  not  room  for 
more  desks  or  chairs  in  the  schools  that  were 
crowded. 

The  schools  on  Lowell  street,  Warren  street,  at 
Riverside,  and  in  Webster’s  Hall,  are  very  crowded 
and  should  be  relieved  in  some  manner. 

The  matter  was  laid  before  the  City  Council 
by  the  School  Committee  early  in  the  year,  and  two 
lots  of  land  were  purchased  for  school  purposes,  one 
on  Hancock  street.  Tower  Hill,  fronting  on  the  pub- 
lic park,  and  another  at  the  corner  of  Daisy  and 
Washington  streets,  near  the  Arlington  Mills.  The 
erection  of  a suitable  building  upon  each  of  these 
lots,  and  re-modelling  either  the  school-house  at  the 
corner  of  Franklin  and  Lowell  streets,  or  the  one  at 
the  corner  of  Amesbury  and  Lowell  streets,  so  that 
it  shall  contain  four  single  school-rooms,  would  re- 
lieve for  the  present,  the  schools  that  are  most 
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crowded.  The  City  Government  of  the  present 
year,  in  addition  to  the  purchase  of  the  two  lots 
above  mentioned,  have  commenced  negotiations  for 
a lot  on  Union  street,  in  South  Lawrence,  where  a 
school  will  soon  be  needed.  They  have  also  re- 
modelled and  rebuilt  the  Saunders  school-house, 
and  finished  the  Harrington  school  building  which 
was  commenced  in  1873.  These  buildings  are  now 
two  of  the  most  convenient  and  pleasantest  school- 
houses  in  the  city.  Each  is  occupied  by  a graded 
Primary  School  ; the  former  contains  six  school- 
rooms, five  of  which  are  now  oocupied  ; the  latter 
contains  four,  all  of  which  are  occupied. 

The  only  unoccupied  school-rooms  in  the  city 
are  one  in  the  Saunders  school  building  and  one 
in  the  Woodland  street  school-house,  both  of  which 
will  probably  be  needed  as  early  as  September  next. 

The  number  of  school-houses  in  the  city  Jan. 
I,  1862,  was  thirteen.  From  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Lawrence  up  to  the  year  1862,  new 
school-houses  were  built  nearly  at  the  rate  of  one 
in  each  year.  From  1862  to  1868  not  one  was 
erected  in  the  city,  and  the  condition  of  the  schools 
became  so  crowded  that  the  call  for  more  ample  ac- 
commodations has  never  yet  been  fully  met.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  no  small  task  to  provide  each  year 
for  the  addition  of  about  200  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  the  city,  to  say  nothing  of  pro- 
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viding  for  the  accumulated  numbers  of  the  six  pre- 
vious years. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  city  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  reported  by  the 
Assessors  this  year,  exceeds  the  number  reported 
in  1862  by  2075  ; and  there  are  at  least  200  more 
children  over  15  years  of  age  now  than  there  were 
then  in  the  schools.  To  provide  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  this  additional  number,  the  Oliver  school- 
house,  the  Cross  street  school-house  and  the  Saun- 
ders school-house,  have  been  re-modelled  and  en- 
larged. The  old  Oak  street  and  the  East  Elm 
street  school-houses  have  been  replaced  by  new, 
larger  and  more  convenient  houses.  And  the  num- 
ber of  school  buildings  has  been  increased  by  four 
new  houses  upon  new  locations,  the  High  school 
house,  the  Warren  street,  the  Packard  and  the 
Woodland  street  school-houses. 

The  additional  number  of  pupils  that  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  different  schools  by  these 


changes  is  about  as  follows : 

Oliver  Grammar,  _ - - 250 

Cross  street,  - . . . go 

Saunders,  -----  100 

Oak  Street,  - - - - 125 

East  Elm  Street,  or  Harrington,  90 

High, 150 

Warren  Street,  - - - - 224 

Packard, 294 

Woodland  Street,  - - - 170 

Making  additional  room  for  only  1493 
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pupils,  and  this  includes  the  two  rooms  now  unused, 
and  inaccessible  to  the  districts  most  crowded. 

There  are,  perhaps,  200  more  pupils  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  now  in  St.  Mary’s 
Schools  than  there  were  in  1862,  and  still  there  re- 
mains a surplus  of  about  600  more  children  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  to  be  provided  for  than 
there  were  in  1862,  that  could  not  at  present  be  well 
accommodated,  if  they  were  distributed  in  those 
parts  of  the  city  where  there  is  most  room.  Some 
of  this  number  are,  of  course,  at  work  in  the  mills, 
and  some  of  them  are  necessarily  kept  at  home,  but 
more  than  half  of  them  are  found  in  school-rooms 
that  would  be  sufficiently  full  without  them. 

If  the  School  Committee  have  made  any  mistake 
in  this  matter,  it  has  been  that  they  have  asked  for 
too  little,  rather  than  too  much,  or  that  they  have 
only  asked  for  what  was  needed  at  the  time  of  ask- 
ing, rather  than  for  what  would  be  needed  at  the  end 
of  the  one,  two,  or  three  years’  delay  in  obtaining 
the  accommodations  asked  for.  It  is  proper  that  no 
new  expenditure,  whether  large  or  small,  should  be 
made  without  due  consideration,  and  yet  a matter 
may  be  agitated  so  long,  and  discussed  so  often,  as 
to  create  the  impression  in  the  end,  that  much  more 
has  been  done  than  the  facts  show.  True  wisdom 
would  seem  to  dictate  that  when  a necessity  is  pre- 
sented it  should  be  carefully  investigated,  and,  if 
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found  to  be  real  and  urgent,  it  should  be  met. 
Other  interests  can  better  wait  than  those  of  chil- 
dren whose  school  days  are  few  and  short,  and  who 
are  rapidly  passing  beyond  the  power  of  the  schools 
to  make  them  more  intelligent  or  more  useful. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATION. 

The  furnace  at  the  Warren  Street  school-house 
and  the  one  at  Cross  Street  school-house  were  each 
found  to  be  insufficient  to  properly  warm  the  build- 
ings in  the  coldest  weather,  and  have  each  been  re- 
placed by  two  new  ones.  One  of  the  furnaces  in 
the  Saunders  building  has  been  exchanged  for  a 
larger  one,  and  the  old  one  has  been  placed  in  the 
school-house  on  Prospect  street.  The  old  furnace 
in  the  Cross  street  building  has  been  placed  in  the 
Lowell  street  house.  The  old  one  at  Warren  street 
was  worthless,  as  a furnace,  and  has  been  sold  as  old 
iron. 

The  High  School,  the  Oliver  School  and  the 
Training  School,  are  warmed  by  two  boilers  located 
in  the  rear  of  the  High  school  building. 

The  Packard,  Saunders,  Warren  Street,  Cross 
Street  and  Harrington  schools  are  now  each  warmed 
by  two  furnaces;  the  Newbury  Street,  Prospect 
Street,  and  Lowell  Street,  by  one  furnace  each. 
The  Methuen  Street,  Amesbury  Street,  Franklin 
Street,  and  Webster’s  Hall  Schools,  by  a large 
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coal  stove  in  each  school-room  and  a small  wood 
stove  in  each  recitation  room.  The  Woodland 
Street  school,  by  a wood  stove  in  each  of  the  two 
rooms,  and  the  Riverside  School  by  one  wood  stove, 
in  the  main  room. 

The  means  of  heating  the  school  buildings  are 
more  adequate  than  they  have  heretofore  been,  and 
for  the  most  part  are  well  managed. 

The  school-houses  recently  erected,  excepting  the 
Woodland  St.  house,  have  Robinson’s  Ventilators, 
and  these,  if  they  are  of  sufficient  size  and  enter  the 
rooms  at  the  sides  near  the  top,  give  good  satisfac- 
tion when  well  managed,  but  a draft  of  cold  air  is 
sometimes  felt  under  those  that  enter  the  rooms  at 
the  top,  which  might  perhaps  be  remedied  by  plac- 
ing a horizontal  screen  a little  below  each  opening. 

Most  of  the  other  school-rooms  are  supposed 
to  be  ventilated  by  means  of  simple  ventilation  flues 
which  are  entered  in  some  cases  at  the  top,  and  in 
some  at  the  bottom  of  the  rooms,  and  in  some  cases 
both  at  the  top  and  bottom.  These  flues  are  con- 
nected with  simple  ejectors  on  the  roofs,  are  very 
small,  and  most  of  them  do  but  little  good.  Some 
rooms  have  no  means  of  ventilation  except  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  these  rooms  are  sometimes  the 
best  ventilated  of  any,  not  so  much  because  it  is  the 
best  way,  as  because  it  is  the  way  most  easily  com- 
prehended and  soonest  felt.  If  persons  shut  up  in 
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a close  room  perceived  the  impure  state  of  the  air 
as  readily  as  they  do  the  degree  of  heat,  or  if  an  in- 
strument measuring  that,  as  the  thermometer  does 
the  heat,  were  placed  in  each  school-room,  doubtless 
the  teachers  and  pupils  would  often,  through  fear, 
seek  earnestly  for  some  method  of  improving  the 
condition.  If  teachers  in  rooms  which  have  no 
means  of  ventilation  except  the  windows,  carefully 
open  one  or  more  but  slightly  at  the  top,  and  those 
in  rooms  which  have  other  means,  master  and  make 
judicious  use  of  such  as  are  at  hand,  they  usually 
secure  what  is  fair  ventilation  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  without  danger  to  themselves  or  the 
children  from  exposure  to  drafts  of  cold  air.  Those 
persons  who  have  studied  the  subject  most  and  spent 
most  money  upon  it,  do  but  little  more,  as  is  shown 
by  the  radical  changes  and  large  expenditures  so 
often  made  to  ventilate  halls  of  legislation,  and 
other  public  buildings.  But  no  apparatus  will  oper- 
ate itself,  and  mind,  time  and  patience  should  be 
given  to  making  the  best  use  of  such  as  is  accessi- 
ble. And  every  teacher  should  study  the  means  of 
warming  and  ventilating  his  own  room,  and  be  able 
to  manage  both  in  the  best  manner,  so  far  as  they 
are  within  his  reach. 
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CARE  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

The  City  Council  of  the  present  year  has 
passed  an  ordinance,  establishing  the  office  of  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Buildings,  and  such  expendi- 
tures as  have  been  made,  partly  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee, and  partly  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Property,  and  charged  under  the  head  of  School 
House  Department,  will  doubtless  be  placed  in 
charge  of  this  officer,  and  the  Committee  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  longer  keeping  in  their  em- 
ploy a carpenter  to  repair  school-buildings,  fences, 
and  furniture. 

The  importance  of  the  position  of  Janitor  of 
School  Buildings  is  not  always  fully  appreciated. 
Upon  him  depends  very  largely  the  comfortable 
and  tidy  condition  of  the  school-rooms,  yards  and 
outhouses.  Teachers  can  and  should  co-operate 
with  and  assist  the  Janitors,  but  Janitors  should  be 
themselves  efficient  and  leave  no  part  of  their  work 
to  be  performed  by  the  Teachers.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  so  group  the  different  school-houses 
that  a competent  man  may  have  the  care  of  each 
group.  This  has  been  found  a more  satisfactory 
arrangement  than  to  have  a boy,  or  a person  who 
had  other  constant  employment,  take  the  care  of 
each  building,  and  yet  most  of  the  buildings  are  so 
far  apart,  and  the  compensation  paid  for  the  care  of 
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each  is  so  small  that  one  so  employed  usually  de- 
sires either  to  take  more  upon  himself  than  he  can 
perform  well,  or  to  leave  the  position  as  soon  as  he 
can  find  other  employment. 

There  have  been  few  complaints  concerning 
this  work  this  season,  and  with  the  improved  means 
of  warming  there  ought  to  be  but  few  occasions  of 
complaint.  The  most  difficulty  occurs  with  the 
yards  and  appurtenances  of  the  lower  schools,  and 
to  these  the  Teachers  and  Janitors  are  expected  to 
give  daily  attention. 


TRUANCY. 


In  1864,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  city 
council,  providing  for  the  confinement  and  educa- 
tion of  truants  from  the  schools,  and  others  not  at- 
tending school  as  the  law  required,  at  the  city  farm, 
and  for  ten  years  the  school  committee  have  labored 
constantly  to  secure  the  perfection  and  execution  of 
the  plan.  Some  advance  has  been  made  almost 
every  year,  both  with  the  city  council  and  in  public 
opinion.  Several  ordinances  have  been  passed  by 
different  city  governments,  and  several  special  stat- 
utes have  been  obtained  for  the  purpose,  but  fre- 
quent political  changes,  and  the  different  views  of 
different  parties  have  caused  these  ordinances  and 
statutes  to  be  left  to  execute  themselves,  until  the 
present  year.  An  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
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purpose  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  city 
council  passed  an  ordinance,  Oct.  20,  1873,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  “ Industrial  School.”  Directors 
were  immediately  chosen,  plans  matured,  the  build- 
ing set  apart  for  the  purpose  was  re-modelled  and 
fitted  up,  a superintendent,  matron  and  teacher  pro- 
vided, and  the  school  was  ready  to  receive  pupils 
early  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  J.  S.  M.  Colby  was  appointed  truant  officer, 
and  did  good  service  during  the  months  of  May, 
June  and  September.  It  was  then  thought  that  for 
various  reasons  it  would  be  better  to  have  this  offi- 
cer more  immediately  connected  with  the  police  de- 
partment, and  four  day  policemen  were  appointed 
to  act  as  truant  officers.  Twenty-one  pupils  are  al- 
ready in  the  Industrial  School. 

The  whole  system  appears  to  be  well  inaugu- 
rated. Letter  boxes  for  the  truant  officers  are  placed : 
one  at  the  station  house,  one  in  Pine  street  school- 
house,  one  in  Warren  street  school  house,  and  one 
in  Packard  school-house.  The  boxes  are  to  be  vis- 
ited by  the  officers  every  day,  and  the  schools  two 
or  three  times  a week.  The  cases  of  children  of 
school  age,  found  in  the  streets,  or  elsewhere,  in 
idleness  during  school  hours  are  to  be  inquired  into. 

Many  who  have  been  accustomed  frequently 
to  be  truants  from  the  public  schools  are  now  regu- 
lar in  their  attendance,  and  many  are  now  in  school 
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who  have  been  accustomed  to  spend  their  intervals 
from  labor  in  the  streets. 

A great  improvement  has  been  made,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  most  of  the  children  who  ought  to  be  in 
school  are  now  there.  A child  is  occasionally  found, 
at  this  season  of  the  year  especially,  who  is  kept 
from  school  for  want  of  suitable  clothing  or  books, 
when  suitable  aid  might  have  been  rendered  if  the 
wants  had  been  made  known.  Children  who  are 
accustomed  to  work  in  the  mills  are  often  out  of 
work  and  seeking  other  places  of  employment,  and 
would  be  in  school  during  this‘ time,  which  sometimes 
extends  over  months,  were  it  not  for  the  expense  of 
obtaining  books,  which  might  be  needed  but  a short 
time. 

FREE  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  subject  of  furnishing  school  books  to  all 
the  children  in  the  public  schools,  at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  as  presented  in  the  last  annual  report,  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  year. 

The  plan  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
School  Committee,  and  by  them  presented  to  the 
City  Government. 

An  Ordinance  was  introduced  in  the  Board  of 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  authorizing  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  furnish  books  under  the  General  Statute 
of  1873,  but  it  failed  to  pass  that  Board. 
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It  is  now  too  late  for  Lawrence  to  be  the  first 
city  in  this  Commonwealth  to  take  advantage  of 
this  law.  But  the  plan  is  so  manifestly  adapted  to 
such  a community;  its  wisdom  and  economy  have 
been  so  fully  established  in  many  places,  that  its  adop- 
tion here  can  only  be  a question  of  time.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  problem  to  demonstrate  that  an  expendi- 
ture for  this  purpose  by  the  city  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity, of  one-half  of  the  amount  annually  spent  by 
the  citizens,  would  meet  all  the  requirements,  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  materially 
diminish  the  burdens  of  a large  portion  of  the  labor- 
ing people. 

RELATION  OF  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  State  provides  for  the  care  and  education 
of  children  because  of  their  relation  to  society  and 
the  State. 

Were  not  a person’s  intelligence  or  ignorance 
felt  directly  or  indirectly  by  others,  the  public  would 
have  no  interest  in  the  matter.  But  as  it  is,  educa- 
tion is  an  element  of  strength,  and  ignorance  an 
element  of  weakness,  in  every  community.  And 
therefore,  in  all  countries,  the  greatest  statesmen 
are  most  interested  in  the  education  of  the  people. 
The  degree  of  interest  taken  in  this  subject  by  all 
members  of  National,  State  and  Municipal  Govern- 
ments, is  in  proportion  to  their  own  wisdom  and 
foresight. 
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Much  has  been  truthfully  said  and  written 
upon  the  dignity  of  the  teachers  profession  ; but 
not  until  parents  manifest  as  much  interest  in  the 
moral,  mental  and  physical  welfare  of  their  children, 
as  in  their  own  pleasure  or  profit,  will  Teachers  re- 
alize that  their  position  is  considered  honorable  as 
well  as  useful. 

Parents  have  sometimes  too  literally  interpre- 
ted the  law  which  places  the  teacher  for  the  time 
being  hi  loco  parentis,  and  have  considered  their  re- 
sponsibility suspended  from  the  time  the  child 
leaves  their  door  for  school  until  he  enters  it  again 
on  his  return,  and  have  no  more  followed  him  with 
their  oversight  and  care  than  they  would  the  child 
of  other  parents  in  his  own  home.  And  teachers 
have  sometimes  placed  too  narrow  a construction 
upon  the  same  law,  as  if  it  gave  them  only  the  same 
right  to  govern  the  child  which  the  parent  has,  and 
did  not  also  hold  them  responsible  alike  for  the  in- 
struction given,  the  example  set,  tlje  influence  exert- 
ed, and  the  character  which  they  help  to  develop 
and  form.  I 

I 

When  parents  make  a more  reasonable,  and  ju- 
dicious and  earnest  effort  to  increase  the  interest  of 

I 

their  children  in  the  schools,  and  of  the  teacher  in  \ 
their  children,  by  making  the  necessary  personal  j 
sacrifice,  if  it  is  a sacrifice,  to  visit  frequently  their  | 
children  in  their  regular  school  work;  and  when 
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teachers  increase  the  interest  of  parents  in  them- 
selves and  their  work,  by  manifesting  a larger,  wiser 
and  more  self-sacrificing  interest  in  their  pupils, 
then  will  each  better  understand  the  position  of  the 
other,  and  the  services  of  teachers  will  be  more 
valuable  and  more  highly  appreciated.  If  the  inter- 
est of  one  never  takes  him  inside  of  the  school- 
room except  upon  exhibition  days,  and  the  interest 
of  the  other  never  takes  him  outside  of  the  school- 
room except  to  go  to  his  home  and  his  meals,  then 
neither  has  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  other. 
But  that  teacher  who  begins  with  a reasonable 
adaptation  to  the  employment,  and  fair  health,  who 
makes  the  most  of  every  opportunity  for  self-im- 
provement and  a broader  culture,  in  order  that  he 
may  do  more  to  make  noble,  intelligent  and  useful 
men  and  women  of  the  children  under  his  care,  who 
goes  after  and  gathers  from  every  source,  wisdom 
and  valuable  knowledge,  and  who,  like  a true  pa- 
rent, forgetting  for  the  time  himself,  lives  only  to 
develop  strong  and  lovely  character  in  his  pupils,  is 
performing  a part  than  which  there  is  none  more 
honorable,  or  more  sure  to  compel  the  admiration 
of  all  beholders. 

In  a country  like  ours,  neither  all  wisdom  nor 
all  power  is  concentrated  in  any  one  man,  or  one 
set  of  men,  but  public  opinion  somewhat  restless 
and  changeable,  yet  seeking  the  highest  attainable 
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good,  and  guided  by  such  intelligence  as  it  has, 
usually  coming  out  in  advance  of  former  positions, 
is  the  controlling  social  force  in  every  community. 
This  force,  directed  by  the  knowledge  that  comes 
from  study  and  observation,  and  steadied  by  a sense 
of  personal  interest  and  responsibility,  assists  the 
Committee  and  teachers  in  their  constant  efforts  to 
raise  the  schools  to  a higher  plane.  Spasmodic, 
sensational  manifestations  of  interest,  because  some- 
body is  pleased  or  displeased,  may  be  a benefit  and 
may  be  a temporary  injury  to  the  schools.  Such 
manifestations  are  to  be  expected  from  sources 
where  observation  is  limited  and  the  interest  tran- 
sient. They  are  for  the  most  part  either  received, 
or  after  a short  time  estimated  at  their  true  value. 
And  perhaps  such  an  interest  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged rather  than  discouraged,  because  immediate 
good  may  sometimes  come  from  it,  and  because  it  is 
possible  that  by  it  a closer  and  more  constant  obser- 
vation, and  a broader  and  more  abiding  interest  may 
be  created.  It  is  as  unusual  and  perhaps  as  unde- 
sirable now  as  in  the  days  of  old,  that  all  men 
should  speak  well  of  any  public  person,  or  of  the 
management  of  any  public  service.  But  the  School 
Committee  of  this  city  have  every  reason  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  public  confidence  that  has  always 
been  manifested  in  the  sincerity  of  their  purpose 
and  the  general  wisdom  of  their  plans  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 
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TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  of  this  city  labor  as  earnestly  and 
are  esteemed  as  highly,  perhaps,  as  the  average  of 
teachers  in  other  places. 

Some  of  them,  certainly,  could  hardly  be  more 
faithful,  or  more  successful,  so  far  as  their  efforts 
are  subject  to  their  own  direction,  or  are  properly 
directed  by  others.  There  are  many  advantages 
growing  out  of  a closely  graded  system  of  schools, 
and  there  are  some  disadvantages  which  we,  at  least, 
have  not  yet  entirely  overcome.  The  whole  process 
of  passing  a child  through  our  schools  is  too  me- 
chanical. The  lowest  grade  of  the  Primary  Schools 
receive,  as  it  were,  the  raw  material,  and  after  making 
in  it  certain  modifications,  and  developing  a certain 
amount  of  growth  in  specified  directions,  passes  the 
product  to  the  next  grade,  and  so  on  until  the  pupil 
is  graduated  from  the  High  School.  He  is  then 
left,  so  far  as  our  schools  are  concerned,  to  develop 
his  own  individuality  of  character,  if  such  a thing 
still  remains  to  him,  to  segregate  himself  from  the 
mass  of  humanity  and  make  a unit  in  society. 
During  the  school  period  no  teachers  strive  harder 
than  ours  to  prepare  their  pupils  each  term  for  pro- 
motion. The  children  receive  faithful  instruction 
in  every  subject  upon  which  they  are  to  be  exam- 
ined, and  if  promoted,  the  teacher  regards,  and  per- 
haps has  a right  to  regard  his  efforts  as  successful. 
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Such  is  the  judgment  of  most  of  the  parents,  and 
such  a criterion  seems  to  have  been  established  by 
the  Committee. 

The  attainments  laid  down  as  requisite  to  pro- 
motion are  such  as  can  be  ascertained  by  examina- 
tion. If  the  finer  and  broader  elements  of  character 
could  be  easily  measured  or  weighed,  other  and  more 
valuable  indications  might  be  represented  as  the 
result  of  the  child’s  acquirements  under  the  instruc- 
tion and  influence  of  each  teacher. 

It  is  only  necessary  that  these  things  should  in 
some  way  be  so  recognized  that  it  should  appear 
that  the  Committee,  and  the  public,  deem  them  im- 
portant, and  will  take  them  into  account  in  the  es- 
timate placed  upon  the  relative  merits  and  success 
of  each  teacher^  in  order  to  have  the  teachers  them- 
selves doing  all  they  can  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
public  in  this  direction. 

Most  of  our  teachers  now  bestow  much  thought 
and  labor  upon  matters  that  do  not  appear  upon  the 
monthly  cards,  and  which  can  only  be  fairly  seen 
and  appreciated  by  those  who  become  familiar  with 
the  daily  work  in  the  school-room. 

are  willing  to  take  the  lead  in  matters  of 
education,  but  they  can  only  go  where  an  enlight- 
ened public  follows  and  sustains  them. 

Success  in  the  profitable  management  of  a 
school-room  is  like  success  in  everything  else,  a 
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matter  of  degrees.  One  teacher  may  be  much 
more  successful  than  another,  and  yet  have  abun- 
dant room  for  improvement. 

Superior  natural  ability  often  falls  behind  the 
persevering  effort  of  humbler  talent.  The  patient, 
persevering  tortoise,  which  neither  stopped  nor 
turned  aside  for  any  rest  or  recreation,  outran  the 
swifter,  but  more  fickle  self-satisfied  and  self-in- 
dulgent hare.  Instances  could  be  pointed  out  among 
teachers,  where  the  highly  favored,  in  natural  gifts, 
have  failed  of  the  highest  attainable  success,  for 
lack  of  that  combination  and  strength  of  conscience 
and  of  will  which  requires  and  is  able  to  secure  con- 
stant fidelity  to  the  duties  assumed.  And,  perhaps, 
a majority  of  teachers  of  superior  merit  are  those 
who  have  only  attained  this  degree  of  excellence  by 
determined  and  long  continued  effort,  sacrificing 
ease,  comfort  and  pleasure  to  the  one  purpose  con- 
stantly in  mind. 

There  are  few  persons  who  thus  strive  that  do 
not  meet  with  a fair  degree  of  success.  But  no 
Normal  School,  or  previous  training,  or  amount  of 
experience,  or  of  faithful  work  can  make  of  every 
person  a first-class  teacher,  any  more  than  they 
could  place  every  person  among  the  first  of  any  pro- 
fession or  depatment  of  industry.  Those  who  have 
the  best  natural  gifts  and  the  most  general  knowl- 
edge, need  previous  training,  experience  and  fidelity 
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to  make  them  most  successful.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  money  expended  by  the  School  Department 
is  paid  for  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  public 
properly  holds  the  School  Committee  and  the  Sup- 
erintendent responsible  that  the  sum  of  money  paid 
for  instruction  is  reasonable,  and  that  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  instruction  correspond  to  the  sal- 
aries paid.  The  teachers  generally  admit  these  pro- 
positions, and  faithfully  endeavor  to  perform  their 
part  in  relation  to  them.  Some,  whose  labor  is  of 
the  most  valuable  kind,  do  more  than  they  ought, 
and  more  than  their  strength  will  allow  them  to  con-  • 
tinue  to  do.  Some  need  occasionally  to  be  remind- 
ed that  teaching  is  their  present  employment,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  performance  of  their  entire  duty  in  this  direction. 
Others  seem  sufficiently  industrious,  but  fail  to  se- 
cure the  best  results,  either  because  they  cannot,  or 
because  they  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  learn  how, 
or  because  they  do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
attempt  to  improve  upon  their  established  routine. 
The  two  classes  last  mentioned  are  likely  to  be  too  | 
closely  confined  to  the  text  books,  and  too  narrow  | 
and  limited  in  their  instruction,  if  they  do  not  do  | 
all  that  they  do  in  a burdened,  fretful  and  complain- 
ing state  of  mind. 

About  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  our  schools 
reside  in  this  city,  and  were  educated  here.  The 
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Committee  are  desirous  of  giving  employment  to 
such  as  reside  here,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  schools ; but  they  realize  the 
necessity  of  bringing  into  the  schools  also,  those 
who  have  been  trained  under  other  systems,  and 
who  have  acquired  other  ideas,  in  some  respects 
better  it  may  be,  than  they  would  have  acquired 
here. 

The  Training  School  was  established  in  1869, 

“ In  order  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  special  training  to  those  who 
desire  to  teach  in  our  schools,  and  have  not  enjoyed  equivalent  advantages 
elsewhere,  and  to  enable  the  candidates  themselves,  and  the  Committee,  the 
better  to  judge  of  their  adaptation  to  the  employment.” 

It  has  performed  and  is  still  performing  a good 
work.  Its  graduates  are  better  prepared  to  teach 
and  manage  schools  here  or  elsewhere  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  It  was  never  intended 
that  it  should  furnish  all  the  teachers  of  the  city,  or 
that  it  should  be  the  means  of  enabling  persons  of 
inferior  qualifications  to  obtain  the  places  and  the 
pay  that  should  be  given  to  those  whose  qualifica- 
tions are  superior. 

The  sub-teachers  are  informed  that  this  school 
is  a part  of  the  school  system  of  the  city,  established 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  its  practice  and  experi- 
ence, and  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  a place 
among  the  teachers  of  the  city  because  they  have 
graduated  from  it,  only  so  far  as  their  acquirements 
and  adaptation  to  the  work  seem  to  the  Committee  to 
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merit  such  a place.  If  not  employed  here,  they 
may  well  seek  employment  where  the  advantages 
have  been  less,  and  may  become  superior  teachers 
there. 


FREE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  for  the  Instruction  of  pupils  over 
fifteen  years  of  age,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, were  commenced  Oct.  12,  and  will,  probably, 
continue  as  heretofore,  until  about  the  ist  of  March. 

For  the  first  two  months,  the  attendance  was 
good,  but,  as  the  holidays  drew  near  the  falling  off 
was  greater  than  usual.  The  interruptions  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  school  in  the  basement  of  the  City 
Hall,  have  been  greater  this  year  than  ever  before. 
The  school-room  is  now  used  also  as  a ward  room, 
and  the  school  has  been  necessarily  suspended  on 
the  evenings  of  election  days,  and  the  disturbances 
to  the  school,  from  the  performances  in  the  hall, 
have  been  very  great.  The  necessity  for  better  ac- 
commodations for  this  school,  is  felt  more  and  more 
each  year.  The  pupils  that  have  continued  to  at- 
tend both  schools  have  never  been  more  orderly,  or 
made  better  progress  in  their  studies. 
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The  attendance  has  been  as  follows: 


School 

for 

Girls. 

School 

for 

Men 

and 

Boys. 

Total. 

Present  the  first  evening. 

153 

281 

434 

Largest  No.  present  in  one  evening. 

249 

301 

550 

Average  attendance. 

153 

188 

341 

Teachers,  - - . - 

9 

12 

21 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  TEACHERS. 

Some  of  the  teachers  have  been  asked  to  make 
short  statements  in  relation  to  the  present  condition 
and  greatest  need  of  their  schools,  and  have  done  so. 
The  statements  made  are  inserted  here  and  made  a 
part  of  this  report,  and  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
are  similar,  they  may  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the 
other  schools  not  here  particularly  represented. 

The  principal  of  the  High  School  says: 

“ The  course  of  study  in  the  High  School  com- 
prises three  years,  with  an  additional  fourth  year  for 
those  graduates  who  choose  to  remain.  The  schol- 
ars who  are  fitting  for  college  find  the  fourth  year  a 
necessity;  and  with  the  increasing  requirements  of 
the  colleges  for  admission,  even  four  years  is  getting 
to  be  barely  sufficient. 

There  is  for  the  English,  or  non-classical  course, 
no  outside  standard  fixing  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  like  that  afforded  to  the  classical  course  by 
the  college  examination.  It  rests  entirely  with  the 
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committee  to  fix  the  extent  of  the  course.  I be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  make  the 
fourth  year  now  optional,  obligatory;  and  give  no 
diplomas  at  all,  Classical  or  English,  except  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year.  While  there  is  no  absolute 
standard  to  be  reached,  yet  the  custom  of  cities  like 
our  own  has  fixed,  for  the  most  part,  upon  four  years 
as  the  proper  amount  of  advanced  instruction  to  be 
provided  for  those  who  have  passed  the  grammar 
grade.  An  additional  year’s  training  in  school 
would  be  to  most  scholars  a great  gain.  It  would 
relieve  some  work  now  crowded,  and  make  room  for 
more.  We  cannot  accomplish  in  three  years  what 
can  be  done  in  four;  and  Lawrence  will  hardly  be 
willing  to  afford  less  facilities  to  her  youth  than 
other  similar  cities  afford  to  theirs. 

The  study  of  Physiology  I think  should  have  a 
place  in  the  course.  I hope  this  year  to  introduce 
it  as  one  of  the  studies  of  the  so-called  six-months 
class.  If  an  additional  year  is  given,  as  suggested 
above,  this  study  can  be  placed  in  the  regular  course, 
where  it  belongs. 

The  question  of  marking  is  one  upon  which 
school  men  and  women  are  not  agreed.  I am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  daily  marking  of  each  reci- 
tation is  not  desirable,  for  two  reasons.  First,  it 
stimulates  the  best  scholars,  who  least  need  urging, 
and  does  not  stimulate  the  poorest,  who  do  need  it; 
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leaving,  perhaps,  a small  minority  who  do  better 
with  it  than  without  it.  A considerable  experience 
convinces  me  that  this  minority  is  extremely  small. 
In  the  second  place,  the  daily  marking  of  each  reci- 
tation diminishes  very  considerably  the  teachhig 
power  of  the  teacher.  While  the  mind  is  carefully 
estimating  the  value  of  each  reply,  it  cannot  throw 
itself  unreservedly  with  all  its  power  into  the  work 
of  teaching.  A large  portion  of  the  time  also,  as 
well  as  the  force,  that  should  be  given  to  actual  in- 
struction is  consumed  by  daily  marking,  at  any 
rate,  where  classes  are  large. 

Yet  it  is  desirable  that  scholars  should  feel  that 
their  good  scholarship  is  appreciated,  and  their  poor 
scholarship  noted.  The  rules  of  the  committee, 
moreover,  require  monthly  reports  to  be  sent  to 
parents.  I have  therefore  followed  this  plan  during 
the  present  school  year.  I have  asked  the  teachers 
to  give  a mark  to  each  scholar  in  each  study  at  the 
end  of  every  week,  to  indicate  the  value  of  his  work 
for  the  week.  These  marks  are  averaged  once  a 
month  and  the  results  sent  to  the  parents. 

The  nervous  anxiety  of  some  scholars  lest  a 
single  error  cause  a low  mark,  is  thus  in  a measure 
removed,  when  they  know  that  their  familiarity  with 
the  subject,  their  attention,  and  their  apparent  stu- 
diousness for  a week  furnish  the  basis  of  the  mark. 
Nor  does  the  indolent  scholar  gain  any  advantage. 
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as  the  impression  of  his  indolence  is  sure  to  be 
made,  in  spite  of  some  lucky  answers.  I believe 
the  system  will  work  favorably  on  a longer  trial. 

In  almost  all  educational  institutions,  from  col- 
leges and  professional  schools  down  to  the  lowest 
primary  schools,  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  wise  to 
omit  the  regular  class  work  on  one  day  or  two  half- 
days in  the  week.  In  our  High  School,  no  such 
holiday  is  given.  It  has  been  customary,  therefore, 
to  attempt  so  to  arrange  the  recitations  that  each 
scholar  may  have  one  half-day  free  from  the  need  of 
preparing  lessons  for  the  next  day.  But  the  attempt 
almost  always  fails.  I believe  that  to  make  Satur- 
day a holiday  would  work  advantageously  in  secur- 
ing to  scholars  sufficient  relaxation,  in  diminishing 
the  amount  of  absence  or  early  dismissal  from 
school,  and  in  affording  to  teachers  additional  time 
for  planning  and  arranging  their  work,  and  for  col- 
lateral reading  and  study.” 

From  the  principal  of  the  Oliver  School: 

“ Since  the  opening  in  September,  our  average 
number  has  been  762  ; our  average  attendance,  717, 
or  about  94  per  cent.  Irregularity  in  this  respect  is 
one  of  the  weakest  points  of  the  school.  Several 
teachers  have  secured  a high  rate  of  attendance,  one 
reaching  97  per  cent.,  and  four  others  over  96  per 
cent,  which  not  only  shows  interested  classes,  but 
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proves  that  necessary  absence  may  be  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  sickness.  We  find  that  occasion- 
ally a parent,  through  fear  of  some  dreaded  punish- 
ishment  in  store  for  his  child,  will  send  a note  ask- 
ing us  to  excuse  an  absence  or  a tardiness  for 
which  he  really  has  no  excuse.  Of  course  this  en- 
ables many  indulged  children  to  stay  out  of  school, 
even  from  truancy,  and  still  escape  a penalty.  I am 
satisfied  that  this  matter  can  be  improved,  and  that 
united  action  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers 
will  effect  much. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  easily  main- 
tained. If  our  ventilation  were  as  easy  to  manage 
as  our  temperature,  we  should  be  fortunate  indeed. 
Almost  no  occasion  arises  for  complaint  on  account 
of  our  heating  apparatus,  but  how  to  keep  the  air 
pure  in  each  room  is  a severe  problem.  In  other 
respects,  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  building 
are  favorable  to  good  order.  Outside,  we  are  too 
generously  treated.  With  a seventeen  acre  lot  for 
a play  ground,  it  would  be  surprising  if  boisterous 
and  disorderly  conduct  should  never  be  witnessed. 

While  our  rooms  are  otherwise  well  suited  to 
their  purposes,  they  are  rather  crowded.  The  desks 
occupy  all  the  space  in  each  room,  so  that  many 
visitors  could  not  be  entertained  at  the  same  time 
by  the  same  class.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the 
lack  of  parental  oversight  in  school  hours.  In  this 
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connection  I cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  we  will 
manage  to  seat  comfortably  all  who  will  come,  and 
the  parents,  by  .appearing  often: — bringing  their 
work  if  they  like  — and  sitting  for  an  hour  or  two, 
would  soon  detect  a decided  improvement  in  the 
manners  of  their  children.  The  dread  of  public  ex- 
aminations and  recitations,  which  now  troubles  so 
many  pupils,  would  gradually  disappear,  as  each 
day  would  accustom  them  somewhat  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  public. 

The  assistant  teachers,  perhaps  without  excep- 
tion, are  working  faithfully  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults. They  originate  some  and  carry  out  other 
plans  for  the  good  of  the  school,  with  praiseworthy 
zeal,  and  they  cordially  welcome  extra  labor  if  cir- 
cumstances make  it  desirable.  It  is  yet  early  for 
me  to  report  upon  the  didactics  of  the  school.  It 
is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  oral  instruction 
should  be  broader  throughout  the  building.  Work- 
ing entirely  for  promotion  is  as  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  a grammar  school  as  merely  fitting  for 
college  is  to  the  development  of  a high  school.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  text  books  are  not  the  best. 
In  geography,  history  and  reading,  improvement  is 
possible. 

More  than  satisfactory  results  attend  the  writ- 
ing and  drawing.  The  music  is  gaining,  but  the 
impression  still  exists,  even  with  some  of  the  teach- 
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ers,  that  it  is  an  exercise  to  afford  recreation,  rather 
than  an  actual  study  as  well.  Daily  practice  of  a few 
minutes  now  occurs  in  each  room,  and  the  advance- 
ment in  this  branch  will  be  perceptible  hereafter.” 
From  the  Principal  of  the  Packard  school  : 

“There  has  been,  during  the  year,  no  change 
of  teachers  in  the  Grammar  department. 

'A  vacancy  in  the  Middle  School,  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Ida  M.  Cutler,  was  filled  at 
the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September,  by  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Rogers.  At  the  close  of  the  Thanksgiving 
vacation  Mrs.  Rogers  was  transferred  to  the  Saun- 
ders School,  and  the  position  has  since  been  most 
acceptably  filled  by  Miss  Belle  Browning. 

The  burning  of  the  Saunders  School  building, 
February  17th,  made  it  necessary  to  use  the  hall  in 
this  building,  temporarily,  as  a primary  school-room. 
It  was  so  occupied  until  the  close  of  the  school  year 
in  July,  thus  interfering  somewhat  with  the  general 
work  of  the  Grammar  School  in  preparing  for  the 
annual  exhibition.  With  this  exception,  work  has 
gone  on  as  usual,  and  if  no  marked  advance  is  to 
be  noted,  the  good  results  of  the  year’s  work  seem 
fully  up  to  the  highest  average. 

Writing,  as  a regular  lesson,  is  taken  twice  a 
week,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clarke ; and  his 
work  is  supplemented  by  the  written  lessons  and  ex- 
aminations in  other  studies. 
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In  music,  one  lesson  a week  is  given,  by  Mr. 
Murray,  the  study  and  practice  of  this  lesson  being 
a part  of  the  daily  work  in  each  room. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  being  too  large  for  one  room,  the 
seventh  was  divided  between  rooms  number  three 
and  four,  making  two  grades  each  in  all  the  Gram- 
mar rooms. 

At  present,  all  the  grades  except  the  eighth, 
are  in  three  rooms,  making  in  those  rooms  two 
grades  to  each  teacher ; and  should  the  present  ar- 
rangement continue,  there  will  be,  after  the  next 
promotion,  three  grades  in  the  Principal’s  room. 
It  seems  important  that  the  two  highest  grades 
should  be  taught  separately.  To  do  this,  some 
change  will  be  necessary,  but  the  best  interests  of 
the  pupils  seem  to  demand  it. 

One  great  hindrance  to  the  efficiency  of  all  the 
schools,  is  a matter  largely  beyond  the  control  of 
teachers,  viz : irregularity  in  attendance.  This  is 
not  on  account  of  truancy,  for  the  number  of  con- 
firmed truants  is  very  small,  and  occasional  truancy 
is  much  more  rare  than  the  absence  of  pupils  for 
some  evidently  trifling  cause  which,  it  would  seem, 
a little  forethought  on  the  part  of  parents  might 
provide  for  without  the  detention  of  a child  from 
school  for  a whole  or  even  half  a day.  If  at  work 
in  the  mill  or  at  a trade,  a young  person  is  expected. 
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and  expects  to  be  at  his  post  every  day,  and  to  be 
there  promptly,  too.  School  is,  for  the  time,  the 
business  of  every  child  in  attendance,  and  parents 
should  see  that  the  regularity  of  that  work  is  not 
interfered  with  by  any  but  the  most  urgent  necessity. 

In  another  way  parents  may  do  much  to  aid 
and  encourage  both  pupils  and  teachers  ; that  is  by 
visiting  the  rooms  where  their  children  are  pupils. 
What  are  the  facts  of  this  matter.^  Except  at  the 
public  examination,  not  over  five  visits,  to  all  the 
rooms  in  this  school,  have  been  made  by  parents 
during  the  entire  year.  This  ought  not  to  be. 
Parents  should  know  from  personal  observation, 
something  of  what  their  children  are  doing  at 
school. 

And  we  close  by  extending  a cordial  invitation 
to  parents  and  friends  to  visit  the  schools  and  see 
them  at  their  every  day  work.” 

The  teacher  of  the  Industrial  Drawing  Classes, 
at  the  close  of  the  lessons  during  the  winter  of 
1873-4,  said : 

“ The  whole  number  of  names  registered  was 
fift3^-seven.  Of  these,  sixteen  were  for  the  advanced 
class,  and  forty-one  for  a class  of  beginners.  The 
average  attendance  has  been  in  the  advanced  class, 
twelve ; and  in  the  lower  class,  thirty-one.  Eleven 
continued  through  the  whole  course  in  the  advanced 
class,  and  twenty-four  in  the  lower  class.  Some  of 
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the  members  havemever  been  absent  a single  eve- 
ning, and  others  have  been  absent  but  three  times. 

The  occupations  represented  were  machinists, 
carpenters,  sash  and  blind  makers,  tin  workers,  sur- 
veyors, and  clerks;  the  largest  number  being  wood 
workers. 

I have  endeavored  to  make  the  instruction  as 
practical  and  useful  as  possible ; and  to  this  end, 
have  selected  subjects  as  they  are  found  at  present 
in  working  shape,  these  being  most  familiar  to  the 
student,  and  being  easier  understood  than  those  that 
are  passed  into  disuse  and  are  merely  curious  and 
interesting.  Very  little  attempt  has  been  made  to 
produce  work  merely  pleasing  to  the  eye,  such  as 
drawings  in  crayon,  in  India  ink,  or  water  colors,  as 
very  little  of  this  can  be  done  until  we  are  supplied 
with  copies,  which,  by  means  of  shades,  shadows 
and  color,  have  been  converted  into  pictures.  This 
branch  of  drawing  can  be  more  successfully  carried 
on  when  our  deficiencies  are  supplied. 

The  machine  drawing  has  been,  working  draw- 
ings of  hangers,  standards,  pillow  blocks,  cams,  ec- 
centrics, pistons,  cylinders,  cranks,  connecting  rods, 
valves,  pulleys  of  various  kinds,  gears,  including 
spur,  bevel,  spiral,  rack  and  pinion,  different  forms 
of  teeth,  and  curves  used  in  teeth  of  wheels,  plans 
of  elevators,  and  details  of  lathes,  planers,  steam 
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pumps,  hoisting  works,  etc.  These  have  been  drawn 
from  the  blackboard,  from  copy,  and  from  the  object. 

The  architectural  drawing  has  been  working 
drawings  of  doors,  cornices,  belt  courses,  balconies, 
stairs,  hand  rails,  plans,  elevations  and  details  of 
buildings,  bay  and  dormer  windows,  and  a variety 
of  similar  subjects.  Some  of  these  have  been 
drawn  from  the  blackboard,  and  some  have  been 
original  designs  by  the  students. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  class  is  due  to  Mr. 

H.  P.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Thos.  Scott,  for  a loan  of 
castings  and  parts  of  machines,  and  to  Mr.  F.  E. 
Clarke,  Mr.  H.  F.  Millls,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Sims,  for 
loans  of  drawings,  which  have  been  very  valuable, 
both  for  illustration  and  for  examples.” 

EXAMINATION 

for  admission  to  the  High  School,  June,  1874.  Suc- 
cessful candidates  were  required  to  give  50  per  cent, 
of  correct  answers  in  each  study,  and  an  average  of 
70  per  cent,  in  all. 

( 

Arithmetic. 

Place  your  number  at  the  top  of  each  sheet.  Do  not  crowd  your  work. 

I.  Add  together  the  following  numbers  : 

One  hundred  thousand  three  hundred  fifty.  Fifty  thousand  fifty,  and 
fifty  thousandths.  One  thousand  three,  and  four  tenths.  Eight  thou- 
sand, and  twenty-five  hundredths.  One  million  one,  and  one  tenth. 
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2.  How  many  bushels  of  oats  can  be  contained  in  a bin  6 feet  long,  4 feet 

wide,  and  4 feet  high  ? 

3.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  51  and  289? 

4.  A pole  is  22^  feet  in  the  mud,  and  three-fifths  out  of  the  mud  ; how  long 

is  the  pole  ? 

49|  Ul 

c.  What  is  the  difference  between  and  — — ? 

97 

6.  126  is ’5  per  cent,  more  than  what  number? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  true  discount  and  that  given  by  banks  on 

$1500,  due  one  year  hence,  without  grace  ? 

8.  A diagonal  of  a square  field  is  75  rods  : what  is  the  area  of  the  field  in 

square  feet  ? 

9.  A man  being  asked  how  much  rent  he  received,  said  : After  deducting  5 

per  cent,  for  taxes,  and  6 per  cent,  of  the  remainder  for  repairs,  I have 
left,  $400.  What  was  the  rent  ? 

10.  A square  garden  containing  16  square  rods  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a 

ditch  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep  ; how  many  cubic  yards  of 
earth  will  be  removed  ? 


English  Grammar. 

Write  without  abbreviation. 

In  parsing  a noun  or  pronoun,  give  only  the  case  and  reason. 

In  parsing  a verb,  give  only  the  mood,  tense,  and  agreement  or  dependence. 
In  parsing  an  adjective  or  an  adverb,  tell  only  what  it  limits. 

In  parsing  a preposition  or  a conjunction,  tell  only  what  it  connects. 

Give  no  rules. 


1,  The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 

On  a stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 

And  the  woods,  against  a stormy  sky. 

Their  giant  branches  tossed ; 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 
The  hills  and  waters  o'er^ 

When  a band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 
On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

2.  Write  the  possessive  singular  of  monarch,  church,  lady,  wife,  father-in- 

law,  and  the  possessive  plural  of  boy,  woman,  miss,  king,  prince. 
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3.  Compare  the  adjectives  big,  dry,  gay,  little,  gracious,  able,  and  the  ad- 

verbs ill,  early,  brightly,  well. 

4.  Supply  a verb  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  : — 

That  box  of  tools mine. 

This  morning  I in  bed  till  eight  o’clock. 

Neither  the  king  nor  queen present. 

I have  in  this  chair  till  I am  tired. 

He  brought  in  the  cloth  and it  on  the  table. 

If  I alone  I could  work  faster. 

It  was  so  cold  that  the  plants  were  all . 

He us  some  pictures,  and  would  have us  more  if  we  had  stayed. 

He  is  the  man  whom  I supposed your  father. 

5.  Write  five  sentences,  one  containing  the  verb  to  be,  in  the  perfect  infini- 

tive ; one  the  verb  get,  in  the  past  indicative  ; one  the  verb  flow,  in 
the  perfect  participle  ; one  the  verb  ought;  and  one  the  verb  set,  in 
the  perfect  indicative. 

6.  Write  at  least  forty  words  about  the  room  you  are  in.  , 

7.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  to  which  the  italicised  words  belong. 

I see  before yci&  the  gladiator  lie. 

We  went  out  before  the  play  began. 

They  had  never  been  here  before. 

The  man  is  not  so  well  as  he  used  to  be. 

The  work  is  not  so  well  done  as  it  should  be. 

He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

On  that  hill  stand  three  houses. 

News  came  that  the  enemy  was  approaching. 

That  is  a word  of  four  letters. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

8.  Point  out  one  verb  in  each  of  the  sentences  of  the  7th  question,  and 

name  its  subject. 

9.  Write  the  nominative  plural  of  she,  I,  which;  the  objective  singular  of 

he,  who,  thou;  the  possessive  singular  of  it;  the  possessive  plural  of 
he,  it,  who. 

10.  Write  the  following  sentences,  correcting  those  which  need  correction  ; 
He  laughed  like  one  out  of  their  senses. 

There  was  not  more  than  a rod  between  him  and  me. 

Each  make  as  much  profit  as  they  can. 

Revolving  this  peril  in  my  mind,  the  tiger  sprang  across  the  chasm. 
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This  never  has  and  never  can  be  done. 

He  never  could  learn  me  to  write  well. 

He  has  lain  down  to  rest  after  his  walk. 

These  kind  of  berries  I do  not  like. 

He  said  that  he  would  do  all  that  he  ought  to  do. 

He  tried  to  rise  himself  from  the  ground,  but  fell  back  fainting. 

Geography. 

Place  your  number  at  the  top  of  each  sheet. 

Write  without  abbreviations. 

Do  not  crowd  your  work. 

I.  Give  the  boundaries  and  width  of  each  of  the  zones.  Name  and 
define  the  two  principal  forms  of  government  among  civilized  nations. 

II.  What  is  commerce  ? What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  may 
be  carried  on  ? Why  do  large  cities  grow  up  in  places  where  there  are  good 
harbors  ? 

III.  Of  what  use  are  latitude  and  longitude  ? Define  each.  What  is 
the  greatest  number  of  degrees  of  each  that  a place  can  have  ? 

IV.  Compared  with  its  size,  which  continent  contains  the  most  lowland  ? 
Which  the  most  highland  ? Which  has  comparatively  the  greatest  extent  of 
sea  coast  ? Which  continent  has  the  largest  lakes  ? Which  has  the  densest 
population  ? 

V.  Draw  a map  of  Africa,  marking  and  naming  the  principal  mountain 
system  ; the  highest  mountain  peak ; the  longest  river ; and  the  two  chief 
commercial  town. 

VI.  Why  does  South  America  have  so  luxuriant  a vegetation  ? Where 
are  the  cultivated  parts  ? What  are  the  chief  productions  ? What  is  the 
chief  export  of  Buenos  Ayres  ? What  of  Brazil  ? 

VII.  Name  the  bodies  of  water  surrounding  Asia.  Name  and  give  the 
situation  of  the  two  most  important  commercial  towns. 

VIII.  Which  part  of  Europe  is  the  most  mountainous?  Where  are  the 
longest  rivers?  Which  is  warmer.  Eastern  or  Western  Europe?  Why? 
Where  is  the  most  wine  produced  ? Which  country  is  below  the  water  level  ? 

IX.  Name  three  reasons  why  so  large  a city  should  grow  up  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson.  Name  and  give  the  situation  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Mississippi  cities.  For  what  is  it  noted  ? What  are  the  leading  exports  of 
the  United  States  ? 
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X.  In  what  directions  would  you  sail,  and  through  what  waters  would 
you  pass,  in  going  from  Paris  to  Pekin  ? 


History. 


Place  your  number  at  the  top  of  each  sheet. 
Write  without  abbreviations. 

Do  not  crowd  your  work. 


I.  Give  an  account  of  Columbus  and  his  discoveries. 


II. 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

III. 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

IV. 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

V. 

(a) 

(b) 

VI. 

VII. 

(a) 

(b) 

VIII. 

IX. 

(a) 

(b) 

X. 

(a) 

(b) 

What  was  the  most  important  event  of  King  Philip’s  War? 
What  was  the  most  important  event  of  Queen  Anne’s  War  in 
America  ? 

Of  King  George’s  War  ? 

Against  what  places  were  expeditions  planned  for  1755? 

What  was  the  last  battle  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  ? 

What  w’ere  the  terms  of  the  treaty  at  its  close  ? 

What  were  Writs  of  Assistance. 

What  was  the  Stamp  Act  ? 

What  was  the  Boston  Port  Bill  ? 

What  plan  of  operations  did  Burgoyne  have  in  1777  ? 

What  were  his  first  two  successes  ? 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 
State  the  particulars  in  relation  to  Adams’s  successor  ? 

What  was  the  Embargo  Act  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

What  can  you  state  of  the  Tariff  law  of  1828  ? 

Give  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Give  an  account  of  Grant’s  success  on  the  Mississippi  in  1863. 
Give  an  account  of  Sherman’s  march  from  Savannah. 
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GRADUATES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
JULY  3,  1874. 


FOUR  YEARS  COURSE. 

MARY  LYDIA  BIRTWELL,  SARAH  JANE  BIRTWELL, 

LESLIE  DANA. 


THREE  YE 

JOSEPH  LEWIS  BONNEY. 
CHARLES  AMBROSE  DeCOURCEY, 
FRANK  WILLEY  GILMAN, 

HOMER  ERNEST  MARIET, 

FRANK  LESLIE  PORTER, 

JOSEPH  MUZZY  ROBINSON, 
WILLIAM  AMBROSE  RYAN, 
GEORGE  ADDISON  SHOWELL, 
EDWARD  FRANCIS  O’SULLIVAN, 
JOHN  METCALF  WALLACE, 
EMORY  THOMAS  WRIGHT, 
NELLIE  FISKE  ABBOTT, 

MARY  ELLA  BAILEY, 

LAURA  PEA 


S COURSE. 

ANNIE  WEST  BALLOCK, 
CATHERINE  ALOYSIA  BRASSILL, 
CHARLOTTE  ELLA  CARTER, 
MARY  LAURA  GOLDSMITH, 
FLORENCE  ESTELLA  GRIFFIN, 
SERENA  CASWELL  LANE, 
MARGARET  TERESA  McCARTHY, 
ANNA  AUGUSTA  PEABODY, 
ARABELLA  JOHNSON  PLUMMER, 
HARRIET  PAUL  POOR, 

ANNA  LIZZIE  SPALDING, 

NELLIE  LILLIAN  STODDARD, 
LIZZIE  BARNARD  WHITE, 

: WHITNEY. 


ABSENT  TEACHERS. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Cooke,  of  the  Oliver  School, 
Miss  Lena  D.  Mallard,  of  the  Training  School,  and 
Miss  Abby  F.  McMurphy,  of  the  Warren  Street 
School,  have  been  absent  a portion  of  the  year  on 
account  of  sickness. 

Miss  A.  W.  Morrison,  of  the  Oliver  School, 
and  Miss  H.  A.  Wason,  of  the  Amesbury  Street 
School,  are  also  at  present  absent  for  the  same 
reason.  Miss  Hattie  M.  Doane,  and  Miss  Isabel 
F.  Spinney,  are  absent  on  leave. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  name,  present 
location  and  salary  of  each  teacher  now  employed : 


High  School, 

Charles  T.  Lazell, 

1873 

$2,500 

U 

Herbert  S.  Rice, 

1872 

1,500 

(< 

Miss  Mary  A.  Newell, 

1866 

750 

(4 

Miss  Emily  G.  Wetherbee, 

1870 

750 

(< 

Miss  Alice  Birtwell, 

1870 

750 

U 

Miss  Alice  E.  Carter, 

1873 

650 

u 

Miss  Ada  Lear, 

1874 

500 

Oliver  School, 

Park  S.  Warren, 

1S74 

2,400 

“ 

Miss  Charlotte  M.  Taylor, 

1865 

600 

“ 

Miss  Calista  Z.  Kidder, 

1874 

525 

(( 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Whittier, 

1874 

475 

(( 

Miss  Pamelia  J.  Ladd, 

1867 

575 

<( 

Miss  Aphia  C.  Eastman, 

1856 

575 

ii 

Miss  Catherine  A.  O’Keefe, 

1874 

475 

Miss  Anna  L.  Abbott, 

1858 

550 

Miss  Emily  J.  Danforth, 

1865 

55^ 

ii 

Miss  Mattie  C.  Paul, 

1871 

55» 

a 

Miss  Olive  S.  Withington, 

1870 

550 

“ 

Miss  Hannah  Tarbell, 

1872 

550 

Miss  Laura  A.  Bailey, 

1867 

550 

Miss  Hannah  R.  Bailey, 

1868 

550 

Miss  Agnes  McKay, 

1868 

550 

4( 

Miss  Helen  U.  Langmaid, 

1869 

550 

<4 

Miss  Cynthia  Hawley, 

1861 

550 

44 

C.  H.  Hallowell, 

1874 

550 

Packard  School, 

Jefferson  K.  Cole, 

1866 

1,600 

44 

Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Huntress, 

1863 

600 

44 

Miss  M.  Thompson, 

1865 

550 

44 

Miss  Julia  P.  Tompkins, 

1866 

550 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Hervey, 

1863 

550 

44 

Miss  Isabel  M.  Browning, 

1870 

550 

Warren  Street  School, 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Torrey, 

1869 

650 

4 4 4 4 

Miss  Catherine  A.  Berry, 

1869 

550 

44  44 

Miss  Mary  Dow, 

1872 

550 

44  44 

Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens, 

1874 

425. 

44  44 

Miss  Mary  U.  Torrey, 

1875 

475- 

44  44 

*Miss  Alice  M.  Ricker, 

1874 

425 

Training  School, 

Miss  Clara  Lear, 

1872 

600 

Miss  Fannie  A.  Reed, 

1858 

650 

Woodland  Street  School, 

Miss  L.  Georgia  Mitchell, 

1869 

575 

44  4 4 

Miss  Mary  A.  Richardson, 

1871 

550 

Prospect  Street  School, 

Miss  Maria  E.  Herrick, 

1870 

550 

44  44 

Miss  Susan  George, 

1868 

550 

44  44 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  George, 

1865 

475 

Harrington  School, 

<( 

Miss  Hannah  L.  Cole, 

1855 

550 

Miss  Susan  C.  Morrison, 

1857 

550 

“ 

Miss  Mary  A.  Hamilton, 

1870 

550 

“ 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Gallison, 

i87r 

550 

Newbury  Street  School, 

Miss  Rebecca  Doane, 

1859 

550 

Miss  Josephine  Cummings, 

1863 

550 

“ “ 

Miss  Clara  J.  Eaton, 

1873 

450 

Methuen  Street  School, 

Miss  Lydia  P.  Stevens, 

1864 

550 

44  44 

Miss  Ida  M.  Coburn, 

1870 

550 

4;  44 

Miss  Mary  R.  S.  Collins, 

1874 

425 

44 
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Amesbury  Street  School, 

t(  a 

Miss  Hannah  L.  Ambrose, 

'857 

550 

Miss  May  Newell, 

1873 

500 

ti  n 

*Miss  Clara  J.  Foote, 

1874 

425 

Pine  Street  School, 

Miss  Emma  A.  Stephens, 

1861 

550 

<1  (( 

Miss  Ellen  E.  Durrell, 

1867 

550 

« 

*Miss  Elizabeth  Sweeney, 

1874 

425 

Cross  Street  School, 

Miss  L.  J.  Faulkner, 

185s 

550 

«<  « 

Miss  Ada  J.  Emery, 

1871 

550 

“ “ 

Miss  Isabel  H.  Pratt, 

1855 

550 

((  (( 

Miss  Mary  L.  Fielding, 

1872 

550 

Franklin  Street  School, 

Miss  Mary  E.  Lathrop, 

1870 

550 

((  iC 

Miss  Anna  L.  Wilkins, 

1873 

450 

it  it 

Miss  Rachel  R.  Kempton, 

1858 

550 

a a 

Miss  Helen  M.  Bean, 

1862 

475 

Webster  Hall  School, 

Miss  Mary  A.  Dame, 

Miss  Frances  H.  Merrill, 

1873 

qoo 

<i  H 

1874 

475 

Lowell  Street  School, 

Miss  Alice  Barlow, 

1873 

1500 

((  a 

Miss  Ella  M.  Swan, 

1874 

425 

it  a 

Miss  Arvesta  J.  Bailey, 

1868 

550 

a a 

Miss  Sarah  H.  J.  Ward, 

1862 

475 

Riverside  School, 

Miss  Carrie  E,  Emerson, 

1873 

550 

“ 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Farnum, 

1874 

425 

Saunders  School, 

Mrs.  Emily  J.  Rogers, 

1869 

550 

“ 

Miss  Martha  A Doyle, 

1870 

550 

Miss  Abbie  A.  Holt, 

1870 

550 

“ 

Miss  Eva  M.  Mathews, 

1874 

475 

if 

Miss  Annie  D.  Newman, 

1874 

475 

Teacher  of  Writing, 

James  F.  Clarke, 

1871 

1,000 

Teacher  of  Music, 

James  R.  Murray, 

1872 

1,000 

Sub-Teachers  that  have 

Miss  Abbie  A.  Beetle, 

75 

been  in  Training  ten 

Miss  Sarah  J.  Birtwell, 

75 

weeks  or  more. 

Miss  Etta  J.  Craig, 

75 

a 

Miss  Louisa  S.  Halley, 

75 

a 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hopkins, 

75 

Sub-Teachers  that  have 
been  in  Training 
School  less  than  ten 
weeks. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Webb, 

Miss  Catherine  A.  Brassill, 
Miss  Mary  L.  Goldsmith, 
Miss  Florence  Griffin, 

Miss  Charlotte  F.  Tyler, 

75 

* Substituting  from  the  Training  School. 
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Receipts  and  Expenses  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment : — 

Appropriation, $60,500  00 

Received  from  other  sources,  ....  1,164  16 

$61,664  16 

Teacher’s  Pay  Roll, $50,231  28 

Janitor’s  Pay  Roll, 2,248  02 

Fuel, 3,909  94 

Supplies,  Repairs  of  Furniture,  etc.,  . . 2,270  74 

58»659  98 

Balance  unexpended, $3,004  18 


EVENING  AND  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Appropriation, $1,500  00 

Expended, 1,828  52 


Overdrawn, $328  52 

Leaving  a balance  unexpended  in  the  two  Departments  of,  $2,675  66 


The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  changes 
of  the  past  twenty  years : — 


1854.  1864.  1874. 


Grade 

of 

Schools. 

No.  of  Schools. 

No.  of  Teachers. 

No.  of  Scholars. 

No.  of  Schools. 

No.  of  Teachers. 

No.  of  Scholars. 

No.  of  Schools. 

No.  of  Teachers. 

No.  of  Scholars. 

HIGH, 

I 

2 

66 

I 

3 

65 

I 

7 

140 

GRAMMAR, 

2 

12 

508 

2 

^7 

793 

3 

24 

1046 

MIDDLE, 

9 

9 

354 

10 

10 

431 

10 

17 

784 

PRIMARY, 

10 

12 

463 

12 

24 

1088 

13 

33 

2083 

Total, 

22 

*35 

1391 

25 

*54 

2377 

27 

*81 

4053 

Per  cent,  of  entire  expenditure  of  city  paid  for  support  of  schools  ex' 
eluding  cost  of  new  buildings.  r854,  17I  per  cent.;  1864,  ii|  per  cent.  J 
1874,  excluding  cost  of  Water  Works,  9 per  cent. 


* There  was  also  a special  teacher  of  music  each  year,  and  one  of  writing  in  1874. 


STATISTICS] 
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CONCLUSION. 

By  the  blessing  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
we  have  been  brought  to  the  close  of  another  school 
year,  with  the  numbers  of  the  School  Committee 
and  of  the  teachers,  undiminished  by  death,  with 
no  prevailing  sickness  or  other  disturbance,  that  has 
seriously  affected  the  working  of  the  schools. 

This  Board  has  received  the  ready  co-operation 
of  the  City  Council  in  most  of  its  plans  for  the 
good  of  the  schools.  The  teachers,  for  the  most 
part,  have  cheerfully  and  faithfully  endeavored  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Committee,  and  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  pupils.  And  parents  have  per- 
haps, never  more  cordially  seconded  the  efforts  of 
the  teachers  in  endeavoring  to  secure  that  regulari- 
ty of  attendance,  and  that  correctness  of  deport- 
ment so  essential  to  every  well  managed  and  profit- 
able school.  Important  changes  among  the  teach- 
ers have  seldom  been  fewer  in  number,  or  attended 
with  less  friction. 

The  term  of  office  of  five  of  the  members  of 
this  board,  including  the  chairman,  expires  with  this 
year.  Their  presence  will  be  missed  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee,  and  their  counsel  in  its 
deliberations.  Fortunate  will  it  be  for  the  city  if 
their  personal  interest  is  not  withdrawn  from  the 
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Schools.  The  Superintendent  remembers  no  more 
harmonious  year  in  the  management  of  the  Schools, 
and  in  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  than  the  year 
1874.  For  your  judicious  advice,  cordial  coopera- 
tion and  kind  forbearance,  always  received,  he  can 
only  thank  you. 

If  the  Schools  have  made  any  progress  during 
the  year,  it  is,  in  a great  measure,  due  to  the  teachers, 
and  to  the  Committee. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  E.  HOOD, 

Supt.  of  Schools, 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  RULES  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

2. — Whenever  the  principal  teacher  in  any  school  shall  report  to  the 
Superintendent  that  the  conduct  of  a pupil,  either  in  or  out  of  school,  is  such 
that  his  example  is  injurious  to  other  pupils,  he  shall  examine  the  case  with- 
out delay,  and  if.  in  his  opinion,  the  pupil  has  been  duly  admonished,  he  may 
suspend  such  pupil  from  the  school,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board. 

7. — Whenever  a pupil  in  any  school  fails  to  keep  pace  with  his  class,  the 
case  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent,  who  may  place  such  pupil  in  a 
class  more  nearly  corresponding  to  his  attainments,  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
Board. 


TEACHERS. 

1.  — The  teachers  shall  be  selected  annually,  in  the  month  of  June. 

2.  — All  new  teachers  shall  pass  a probation  of  three  months  from  the 
time  of  entering  upon  their  duties,  before  their  election  shall  be  fully  ratified. 

5.  — The  teachers  shall  prepare  themselves  to  instruct  their  several 
classes  faithfully,  impartially,  and  effectually ; and  in  all  their  intercourse 
with  pupils  they  are  required  to  strive  and  impress  them,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, the  great  importance  of  personal  application  and  perseverance  in 
their  studies. 

6.  — The  teachers  are  also  required  to  give  prominence  to  the  inculcation 
of  morality  and  virtue,  teaching  their  pupils  to  cultivate  habits  of  neatness, 
cleanliness,  and  of  good  order,  and  to  avoid  idleness,  truancy,  falsehood  de- 
ceit, and  profane  and  indecent  language. 

7.  — They  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  avoid  corporal  punishment,  using 
it  only  as  a last  resort ; and  whenever  its  infliction  becomes  necessary,  they 
shall  make  a memorandum  of  the  offence,  the  name  and  age  of  the  offender, 
the  kind  and  degree  of  the  punishment,  and  whether  it  was  inflicted  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  the  offence,  and  transmit  the  memorandum  to  the  Sup- 
erintendent, whenever  he  desires  it. 
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8.  — For  violent  or  gross  opposition  to  authority,  a principal  teacher  may 
suspend  a pupil,  but  the  case  must  forthwith  be  reported  to  the  Superintend- 
ent for  ultimate  decision. 

9.  — Whenever  the  conduct  of  any  pupil,  in  or  out  of  school,  becomes 
injurious  to  the  good  order  of  the  school,  or  the  morals  or  subordination  of 
the  pupils,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  of  said  pupil  to  report  the  case 
to  the  Superintendent. 

10.  — It  is  also  required  of  the  teachers  to  exercise  a strict  supervision 
over  their  school  buildings,  furniture,  books  and  premises,  to  guard  them 
from  injury,  and  at  the  close  of  school  each  day,  they  shall  personally  see 
that  the  doors,  windows  and  gates  are  properly  fastened. 

11.  — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  teachers  to  attend  to  the  temperature 
and  ventilation  of  their  school-rooms  ; and  such  means  shall  be  used  at  re- 
cess, at  the  close  of  school,  and  at  other  times,  both  summer  and  winter,  as 
shall  effectually  change  the  air  in  the  rooms. 

20. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  the  teachers  to  acquaint  themselves  thor- 
oughly with  the  school  regulations,  and  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  any 
violation  of  them  that  comes  within  their  jurisdiction. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

I. — The  school  year  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and 
closes  on  the  Friday  next  before  the  fourth  day  of  July,  and  is  divided  into 
two  terms  of  twenty  school  weeks  each,  with  a recess  of  one  week  between 
them,  and  recesses  covering  the  remainder  of  the  year,  near  the  middle  of 
each  term,  at  such  time  as  the  Committee  shall  determine. 

3, — The  sessions  of  the  High  School  shall  commence  at  8 o’clock,  a.  m., 
from  April  ist  to  October  2st,  and  at  8^  o’clock  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
and  close  at  i o’clock,  p.  m.,  each  day.  All  schools  below  the  High  School 
shall  begin  at  8^  and  close  at  iii  o’clock,  a.  m.,  and  shall  begin  at  2 and 
close  at  4 o’clock,  p.  m.;  and  no  pupil  shall  be  habitually  excused  from  being 
present  during  the  entire  sessions  except  by  the  permission  of  the  Super- 
intendent. 

12. — Whenever  any  parent  or  guardian  shall  feel  aggrieved  with  the 
conduct  of  any  teacher,  the  cause  of  grievance  should  either  be  removed  by 
a private  interview  with  the  teacher,  or  reported  to  the  Superintendent ; but 
in  no  case  whatever  will  denunciatory  or  excited  language  be  allowed  toward 
the  teacher  in  hearing  of  the  school. 
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RULES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

1.  — All  pupils  admitted,  after  examination,  to  the  High  School,  shall 
pass  a probation  of  one  month,  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  school,  before 
their  election  shall  be  considered  fully  ratified ; and  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
those  pupils  whose  scholarship  and  deportment  shall  have  been  satisfactory 
to  the  master  of  the  school,  and  the  Superintendent,  shall  be  registered  as 
members  of  the  school. 

2.  — Whenever  any  pupil  shall  for  any  considerable  period  fail  to  keep 
pace  with  his  class,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  report  the  case  to 
the  Board  ; and  if,  upon  investigation,  there  appears  little  or  no  probability 
that  such  pupil  will  maintain  a proper  standing  in  the  class  of  which  he  has 
been  a member,  or  in  a lower  class,  he  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  school. 


The  School  Committee  meets  on  the  last  Monday  of  each  month, 
and  all  bills  requiring  their  approval  must  be  presented  before  12  o’clock  at 
noon  on  that  day. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  following  Text  Books  are  at  present  used  in  the  .Schools  : — Sargent’s 
Readers,  Payson,  Dunton  & Scribner’s  Writing  Books,  Smith’s  Drawing 
Books,  Walton’s  Primary  Arithmetic,  Thomson’s  Elements  of  Arithmetic, 
and  Walton’s  Written  Arithmetic,  Miss  Hall’s  Our  World,  No.  i,  and 
Guyot’s  Elementary  Geographies,  Anderson’s  Grammar  School  History  of 
the  United  States,  Greene’s  Introduction  to  Grammar,  Hooker’s  Child’s 
Book  of  Nature. 

Cathcart’s  Literary  Reader, ’s  Physiology,  Robinson’s  Elementary  Alge- 

bra, Davies’  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Peck’s  Mechanics,  Cool- 
ey’s Natural  Philosophy,  Eliot  & Storer’s  Elementary  Chemistry,  Lockyer’s 
Astronomy,  Worcester’s  History,  Kerl’s  Rhetoric,  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Day’s  English  Literature,  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  Shakespeare,  Alden’s 
Science  of  Government,  Gray’s  or  Wood’s  Botany,  Guyot’s  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, Comer’s  Book  Keeping,  Otto’s  French  Grammar,  Magill’s  French 
Reader,  Racine’s  Tragedies,  Allen  & Greenough’s  Latin  Grammar,  Leigh- 
ton’s Latin  Lessons,  Goodwin’s  Greek  Grammar  and  Reader,  Leighton’s 
Greek  Lessons,  Boise’s  Illiad,  Cicero’s  Orations,  .^neid  of  Virgil,  White’s 
Latin  Lexicon,  Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek  Lexicon. 
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At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  in  November,  1875,  it 
was  voted  that  the  Superintendent  prepare  the  Annual  Report  and  present 
it  to  the  Committee  at  the  next  meeting,  and  on  December  27th  the  follow- 
ing Report  was  presented  and  adopted,  and  the  Superintendent  was  directed 
to  have  it  printed,  and  present  it  to  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  as  the  Report 


of  the  School  Committee. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


Lawrence,  Dec.  27,  1875. 
Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee: 

Thirty  years  ago  there  were  three  small  country 
school  houses  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city 
of  Lawrence.  They  were  of  wood,  one  story  high^ 
and  contained  one  school  room  each.  Neither  of 
them  had  been  recently  painted,  nor  did  they  other- 
wise give  much  indication  of  being  in  a neighbor- 
hood of  taste  or  thrift.  One  of  them  was  located 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  Merrimac  river,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Lowell  road  a few  rods  west  of 
Broadway.  One  was  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  north 
side  of  Haverhill  street,  just  west  of  where  Mr. 
Asa  Bod  well  now  lives ; and  the  other  was  where 
the  Prospect  street  school  house  now  stands.  What- 
ever of  increase  and  improvement  appears  in  our 
schools  to-day,  is  the  product  of  the  last  third  of 
the  nation’s  first  century. 
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The  School  Committee  of  the  town  of  Lawrence 
for  the  year  from  April  i,  1849  to  April  i,  1850,  in 
making  their  Report,  speak  of  the  growth  of  the 
town,  etc.,  as  follows: 

“Oar  course  has  been  much  perplexed,  and  our  efforts 
retarded,  b}"  the  growth  of  our  community  that  has  been  so 
rapid,  as  to  set  at  naught  the  calculations  of  the  maturest  judg- 
ments. Three  years  ago,  there  were  in  the  town,  from  six  to 
seven  hundred  hundred  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years 
of  age.  A year  after  there  were  nearl}"  eleven  hundred,  and  at 
this  time  they  wall  not  fall  far  short  of  fifteen  hundred.  No 
sooner  has  a new  school  been  established,  than  it  is  running 
over,  and  another  is  called  for. 

On  the  third  day  of  Ma}",  1847,  the  then  existing  School 
Committee,  the  first  chosen  in  the  town,  voted  to  establish  six 
schools,  and  to  emplo}"  six  teachers.  Now  we  have  in  full 
operation,  fifteen  schools  emplojdng  twenty-one  teachers.  When 
the  Oliver  School  house  was  planned,  no  idea  of  a Grammar 
School  was  associated  with  the  premises.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  Jackson  street  house  would  accommodate  the  Grammar 
School  on  this  side  the  river  for  an  indefinite  period.  But 
before  the  walls  were  up,  it  was  found  necessaiy  entirely  to  alter 
the  plan,  and  the  Grammar  School  was  placed  in  its  upper  story 
with  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  scholars. 

Those  accommodations  have  long  been  insufficient.  We 
have  been  compelled  to  hold  back  many  in  the  Middle  Schools, 
amply  prepared  for  admission  to  the  Grammar  School ; and 
there  has  been  at  the  same  time  through  this  present  winter 
term,  an  excess  of  thirty  scholars  in  attendance  above  the 
number  of  seats.  It  wall  at  once  be  seen,  that  to  keep  pace 
with  this  constant  demand  for  increased  accommodations;  has 
required  much  thought  and  attention,  and  a corresponding 
increase  of  expenditure. 

And  if  the  high  toned,  self-sacrificing  spirit,  already  com- 
mented on,  had  not  characterized  the  town,  we  should  long  ago 
have  been  brought  to  a stand  still.  * * * 
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our  pathway  has  been  made  comparatively  smooth  by  the  res- 
olute spirit  and  support  of  the  town. 

In  March,  1847,  at  the  first  annual  meeting  after  its  incor- 
poration, the  town  appropriated  $2000  for  the  support  of  its 
schools  ; that  is  for  salaries  and  fuel  alone.  The  next  3"ear, 
$3,750  were  expended  for  the  same  objects.  The  last  spring 
more  than  $6000  were  appropriated,  and  thus  the  town  has 
kept  up  step  by  step  with  its  needs.” 

,The  School  Committee  of  the  next  year,  1850- 
51,  say:— 

“It  is  with  high  gratification  that  we  are  able  to  open  our 
Report  with  the  fact,  that  in  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
schools,  this  town,  now  only  four  years  old,  stands  first  in 
Essex  County,  and  nineteenth  in  the  state.  From  this  hon- 
orable position  may  no  diminution,  either  of  interest  or  ambi- 
tion, cause  us  ever  to  recede.” 

In  the  early  history  of  Lawrence,  children  were 
admitted  to  the  public  schools  at  four  years  of  age. 
They  are  now  admitted  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
unless  physically  or  mentally  disqualified,  and  are 
required,  under  certain  conditions,  to  attend  school 
at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  if,  after  they  are 
ten  years  old,  they  work  the  rest  of  the  year  in  the 
mills,  until  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age.  If  they 
do  not  work  in  the  mills,  they  are  required  to 
attend  school  at  least  twenty  weeks  in  each  year, 
from  eight  years  of  age  until  fourteen  years  of  age. 
And,  unless  they  are  otherwise  kept  from  growing 
up  in  idleness  and  ignorance,  they  must  attend 
school  until  sixteen  years  of  age.  Beyond  this  age, 
attendance  at  school  is  voluntary,  but  the  privilege 
of  attending  may  be  claimed  at  least  until  the  per- 
son is  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
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Since  1851,  the  number  of  children  between  five 


and  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  city  on  the  first  day 
of  May,  each  year,  has  increased  as  shown  by  the 


following  table: — 


1852, . 

. . . IGGO 

18G4,  . 

. , 3495 

1853,  . 

. . . 18G9 

18G5,  . 

. . 3G13 

1854,  . 

. ; . 21G7 

18GG,  . 

. . 402G 

1855,  . 

. . . 2508 

18G7,  . 

. . 44G2 

185G, 

. . . 2792 

18G8, . 

. . 4359 

1857, . 

. . . 3021 

18G9,  . 

. . 4GG5 

1858, 

. . . 2G10 

1870,  . 

. . 484G 

1859,  . 

. . . 2702 

1871, . 

. . 485G 

18G0, 

. . . 3171 

1872,  , 

^ . 4847 

18G1,  . 

. . . 3210 

1873,  . 

. . 5141 

18G2,  . 

. . . 3310 

1874,  . 

. . 5385 

18G3, . 

. . . 3384 

1875,  . 

. . 5G48 

An  average  increase  each  year  for  twenty-three 
years  of  173. 

There  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Public  Schools 
during  the  year  1875,  between  five  and  fifteen  years 
of  age,  4493;  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  117;  over 
sixteen  years,  139;  total,  4749. 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  St.  Mary’s  Catholic 
Schools  in  November,  1029,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

There  are  eighteen  public  school  houses  in  the 
city. 

There  have  been  occupied  during  the  year  by 
the  Middle  and  Primary  Schools  twenty-eight  single 
rooms,  or  rooms  in  which  the  pupils  both  study  and 
recite  under  the  care  of  one  teacher,  with  an  average 
enrollment  of  1520  pupils,  or  fifty-four  in  each  room 
and  under  the  care  of  each  teacher;  and  twelve 
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double  rooms,  or  rooms  having  each  a small  recita- 
tion room  adjoining  the  large  room,  and  two  teach- 
ers, with  an  average  enrollment  of  1028  pupils,  or 
eighty-six  to  each  school  room,  and  forty-three  to 
each  teacher. 

There  have  been  in  the  Grammar  Schools 
twenty-three  single  rooms  and  twenty-four  teachers, 
with  an  average  enrollment  of  1007,  or  forty-four  to 
each  room,  and  forty-two  to  each  teacher. 

The  High  School  building  contains  two  rooms 
in  which  pupils  are  seated  for  study,  and  five  other 
rooms  that  have  been  used  as  recitation  rooms. 
Six  teachers  were  employed  the  first  half,  and  seven 
the  last  half  of  the  year.  The  average  number  of 
pupils  belonging  during  the  year  ending  July,  1875, 
was  157,  or  twenty-three  to  each  teacher. 

There  have  been  also  three  special  teachers  em.- 
ployed;  one  of  drawing,  one  of  music,  and  one  of 
writing. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

The  School  Committee  for  1875,  has  been  com- 
posed as  follows : — 

Hon.  ROBERT  H.  TEWKSBURY,  Mayor,  Chairman  ex-officio. 


F.  E.  CLARKE,  Vice  Chairman. 


WARD  ONE. 


WARD  FOUR. 


GEO.  PACKARD, 
H.  P.  CHANDLER. 


ALFRED  LANG, 

A.  L.  HOUGHTON. 


WARD  TWO. 


WARD  FIVE. 


J.  L.  PARTRIDGE. 


F.  E.  CLARKE, 


C.  L.  AUSTIN, 
DANIEL  HARDY. 


WARD  THREE. 


WARD  SIX. 


J.  P GILMORE, 
F.  M.  VIETOR. 


N.  S.  S.  TOMPKINS, 
CLARKE  CARTER. 


G.  E.  HOOD, 

Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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SUB-COMMITTEES. 

Advisory  and  Auditing  Committee.— V CLARKE,  TOMPKINS, 
Evening  and  Drawing  Schools,  and  Writing. — CLARKE,  CHANDLER, 
HARDY. 

High  School.— V kCY.k'KV),  PARTRIDGE,  GILMORE. 

Oliver  CLARKE,  CARTER,  AUSTIN,  CHANDLER, 

HOUGHTON. 

Warren  Street  School.— HARDY,  VIETOR, 

Trainmg  School.— ? TOMPKINS,  HARDY. 

Prospect  Street,  Methue^i  Street,  and  Wooland  Street  Schools. — PACKARD’ 
CHANDLER. 

Newbury  Street  and  Harrington  Schools. — CLARKE,  PARTRIDGE. 
Amesbury  Street  and  Pine  Street  Schools. — GILMORE,  VIETOR. 

Cross  Street  and  Franklin  Schools. — HOUGHTON,  LANG. 

Majichester  Street,  Lowell  St.,  and  Riverside  Schools. — HARDY,  AUSTIN. 
Satmders  School.— CARTER,  TOMPKINS. 

Music.— CLARKE,  GILMORE,  VIETOR. 

The  Mayor  and  Superintendent  have  been  members  of  each  Sub-com- 
mittee. 


NEW  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

In  January  last  the  representation  was  made  to 
the  city  council,  on  behalf  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, that 

“The  three  schools  on  Lowell  street,  and  the  Warren  street, 
Webster  Hall  and  Riverside  Schools  are  quite  crowded  ; that 
the  Webster  Hall  and  Riverside  Schools  are  otherwise  incon- 
venientl}'  situated  ; that  the  City  Council  of  1874  purchased  a 
lot  of  land  for  a new  school  house,  near  the  present  Riverside 
school,  on  Hancock  street,  and  another  lot  for  another  school 
house,  near  the  Arlington  Mills,  on  Daisy  street ; that  the 
school  house  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Lowell  streets  con- 
tains two  large  school  rooms  and  two  small  recitation  rooms, 
that  it  has  no  clothes  rooms,  and  is  otherwise  inconveniently 
arranged,  and  that  it  could  at  a comparative!}'  moderate  ex- 
pense, be  lengthened  about  twenty  feet,  and  so  remodeled  as 
to  contain  four  convenient  school  rooms  with  suitable  clothes 
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rooms.  And  it  was  recommended  that  a new  school  house  be 
erected  on  Hancock  street,  and  another  on  Daisy  street,  each 
to  contain  not  less  than  four  school  rooms,  and  that  the  Frank- 
lin street  school  house  be  enlarged  as  above  indicated.” 

It  was  afterwards  concluded  that  by  moving  the 
Webster  Hall  school  into  the  cottage  house  on  the 
Daisy  street  lot,  the  schools  might  be  fairly  accom* 
modated  during  this  year  with  a new  school  house 
on  Hancock  street,  and  the  proposed  enlargement  of 
the  Franklin  street  school  house.  Accordingly,  the 
Webster  Hall  school,  which  in  the  spring  had  in- 
creased to  over  one  hundred  scholars,  was  moved 
into  the  small  cottage  house  on  Daisy,  now  Man- 
chester street.  A new  school  house  was  built  of 
wood  on  Hancock  street,  containing  four  school 
rooms,  with  suitable  clothes  rooms.  Each  room 
was  furnished  with  fifty-six  single  desks,  and  the 
Riverside  school  and  a portion  of  the  Warren  street 
Middle  schools  were  moved  into  the  building,  at  the 
opening  of  the  schools,  in  September,  making  a 
school,  still  called  the  Riverside  school,  of  about 
200  pupils.  The  Franklin  street  school  house  was 
enlarged  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  now  con- 
tains the  same  number  of  single  desks,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  pupils,  as  the  Riverside  school, 
and  is  now  called  the  Franklin  school,  having  been 
changed  from  two  double  schools,  under  four  teach- 
ers, to  four  single  schools,  with  the  same  number  of 
teachers,  and  capable  of  accommodating  two  hun- 
dred pupils  much  better  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
were  previously  accommodated.  These  two  school 
houses  are  now  among  the  pleasantest  and  most 
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convenient  buildings  we  have  for  the  Primary  and 
Middle  Schools. 

A substantial  brick  building  has  been  com- 
menced on  the  Manchester  street  lot,  to  contain  six 
rooms,  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  Training 
school  building,  and  to  be  ready  for  occupation  in 
the  coming  summer.  The  number  of  rooms  in  this 
building  may  possibly  be  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  demand  in  that  immediate  locality.  But  it  is 
in  a rapidly  growing  neighborhood,  and  if  it  should 
anticipate  by  more  than  twelve  months  the  actual 
needs  of  the  district,  it  will  be  what  has  not  hap- 
pened here  (except  in  the  case  of  the  High  School) 
certainly  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  if  it  has  in  the 
history  of  the  city. 

The  Oak  street,  Methuen  street  and  Prospect 
street  Primary  schools,  and  the  Oliver  Grammar 
school  are  much  crowded.  The  High  school  has 
outgrown  the  present  arrangement  of  the  building^ 
which  was  made  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils 
when  the  school  contained  but  little  more  than  half 
of  that  number.  The  school  now  numbers  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  will  in  February 
doubtless  contain  over  two  hundred  pupils;  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  building  will  need  some  modi- 
fications, which  can,  perhaps,  be  made  a little  at  a 
time  upon  a general  plan  which  should  contemplate 
accommodations  for  at  least  three  hundred  pupils, 

A Primary  school  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Union 
street,  in  South  Lawrence,  has  been  needed  for  a 
year  or  two.  The  young  children  east  of  Union 
street  on  that  side  of  the  river  must  now  either  m 
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to  the  Saunders  school,  on  the  west  side  of  Broad- 
way, or  cross  the  river  to  Methuen  street  school, 
which  is  sufficiently  full  without  them,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly crowded  with  them. 

The  Oliver  school  can  perhaps  be  temporarily  re- 
lieved by  placing  a class  of  the  eighth  and  seventh 
grades  for  the  present  in  the  new  building  near  the 
Arlington  Mills.  But  if  a building  were  provided 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  which  could  be 
used  like  the  Warren  street  school  house  for  the 
Middle  and  lower  Grammar  school  grades  until  it 
should  be  required  for  a full  Grammar  school,  the 
Oliver  school  could  then  be  relieved,  the  Prospect 
street  Middle  school  could  be  placed  in  it,  and  the 
Prospect  street  Primary  be  thus  relieved,  and  some 
of  those  that  are  now  crowded  into  the  Oak  street 
Primary  rooms  could  be  moved  eastward  towards 
Prospect  street,  and  some  westward  towards  the 
Manchester  street  school. 

VENTI  LATIO  N. 

No  system  of  ventilation  has  yet  been  discovered 
that  will  'furnish  to  close  rooms,  crowded  with  chil- 
dren, pure  air  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. Many  methods  have  been,  and  are  being, 
tried  wherever  the  subject  has  attracted  attention. 
And  each  under  favorable  circumstances  may  pro- 
duce desirable  results.  But  notwithstanding  mod- 
ern improvements,  it  is  still  true  that  no  ventilator 
will  either  “contravene  the  laws  of  nature,”  or 
properly  take  care  of  itself.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  is,  to  introduce  fresh  atmospheric  air  into 
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each  school  room  continually  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  change  the  entire  volume  of  air  in  the  room  so 
frequently  that  it  shall  be  kept  reasonably  pure,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  subject  those  occupying  the 
room  to  injurious  drafts  of  cold  air,  and  in  cold 
weather  not  to  reduce  too  low  the  temperature  of 
the  room.  When  the  room  is  large  and  the  occu- 
pants few,  and  the  heat  abundant,  this  can  be  done 
in  many  ways,  but  when  the  room  is  small  and 
crowded,  and  scarcely  warm,  it  is  a difficult  thing 
to  do  in  any  way,  and  requires  special  care  to  ap- 
proximate to  fair  results.  In  a close  and  well  filled 
school  room,  the  vitiated  air  will  sometimes  settle  to 
the  bottom  of  the  room,  and  sometimes  rise  to  the 
top,  and  sometimes  be  very  evenly  distributed  in  the 
room.  Cold  air  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  a heated 
room  will  not  rise  only  as  it  is  driven  upward,  or  as 
it  fills  the  room;  and  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  room 
it  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  rise  again  only  in  the 
same  manner;  but  in  rising  or  falling  it  will  become 
mingled  somewhat  with  the  air  already  in  the  room. 
Now  parents,  whose  children  are  subject  to  colds  in 
the  winter,  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  these  cur- 
rents of  cold  air,  and  doubtless  sometimes  suppose 
the  window  was  opened  upon  the  child,  when  the 
draft  felt  was  only  the  cold  wave  of  air  that  always 
falls  down  near  the  cold  walls,  and  especially  the 
windows  of  a heated  room  on  a cold  day. 

If  cold  air  is  to  be  admitted  directly  into  the 
school  room,  it  should  be  admitted  in  such  direc- 
tions and  quantities  as  to  render  these  cold  drafts 
as  harmless  as  possible.  And  if  windows  are  to  be 
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opened  in  cold  weather  during  school  hours,  they 
should  be  opened  but  a little  and  always  at  the  top, 
unless  by  some  means  the  cold  air  admitted  at  the 
bottom  is  prevented  from  blowing  upon  the  pupils. 
The  colds  of  children  taken  at  school  or  on  their 
way  to  or  from  school,  or  while  playing  in  the 
snow  at  recess,  doubtless  are  sometimes  wrongfully 
charged  to  open  windows  or  cold  drafts  from  the 
ventilators ; yet  when  such  drafts  are  felt  by  the 
children  they  should  be  encouraged  to  speak  of  it 
to  the  teacher,  and  their  complaints  in  this  particu- 
lar should  always  be  kindly  noticed. 

The  rules  of  the  Committee  provide  that  “ it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  attend  to  the 
temperature  and  ventilation  of  their  school  rooms, 
and  such  means  shall  be  used  at  recess,  at  the  close 
of  school,  and  at  other  times,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  as  shall  effectually  change  the  air  in  the 
rooms.”  And  teachers  should  remember,  as  most 
do,  that  they  are  responsible  for  all  the  good  they  can 
communicate  to  their  pupils,  and  all  the  harm  they 
can  keep  from  them. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  regular  work  of  the  High  school  was  con- 
siderably interrupted  by  the  sickness  and  absence, 
for  the  portion  of  the  year,  of  the  principal  and  two 
of  the  assistants,  whose  places  it  was  not  easy  to 
fill,  and  by  the  changes  of  classes  from  one  teacher 
to  another  thus  rendered  necessary.  Additional 
burdens  were  thus  thrown  upon  the  remaining  as- 
sistants, who  cheerfully  assumed  all  that  their  phy- 
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sical  strength  rendered  possible.  A portion  of  the 
labor  of  the  school,  from  the  first  of  February  to 
the  first  of  April  was  performed  by  the  superintend- 
.ent.  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Valpey,  of  Andover,  acted  as 
principal  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  June, 
when  Mr.  Lazell  returned  and  again  took  charge  of 
the  school,  and  Mr.  Valpey  continued  as  assistant 
until  July.  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Elder,  of  this  city,  act- 
ed as  an  assistant  in  April  and  May.  Mr.  Valpey 
was  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher,  and  the 
committee  were  fortunate  in  securing  his  services 
for  so  difficult  a position.  Mr.  Elder  did  good  work 
and  gave  general  satisfaction. 

The  middle  and  junior  classes,  and  especially 
the  class  admitted  in  February  and  known  as  junior 
B class,  suffered  most  by  these  interruptions  and 
changes.  These  classes  each  contained  individual 
memxbers  unknown  to  those  in  charge,  whose  habits 
of  study  had  been  poorly  formed,  and  some  who 
had  been  advanced  upon  probation  and  should  have 
been  placed  in  a lower  class  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  after  promotion,  and  some  who  needed  par- 
ticular care  in  other  respects,  and  were  not  attended 
to  as  under  different  circumstances  they  would  have 
been,  and  for  these  reasons  these  entire  classes  suf- 
fered, although  a large  portion  of  each  class  con- 
ducted themselves  properly,  studied  faithfully,  and 
made,  therefore,  fair  progress  in  their  studies.  Too 
much  cannot  well  be  said  in  commendation  of  the 
spirit  manifested  and  the  effort  made  by  all  of  the 
regular  assistants  in  the  school,  and  by  the  members 
of  the  advanced  and  senior  classes,  without  which 
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the  school  could  not  have  been  carried  through  so 
many  and  so  unusual  interruptions  without  lasting 
' injury.  The  graduates  of  1875,  in  their  last  year 
^ in  the  school,  had  a rare  opportunity  and  improved 
it  well,  and  by  their  deportment  under  unfavorable 
circumstances,  merited  the  thanks  of  the  school  and 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Lazell,  whose  connection  with  the  school  as 
its  principal  for  two  years,  had  endeared  him  to  the 
pupils  of  the  school,  and  won  for  him  the  respect  of 
his  fellow  teachers,  the  School  Committee  and  the 
■ community,  was  compelled  by  continued  ill  health 
\ to  resign  his  charge,  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  in  July.  The  resignation  was  pre- 
J sented  to  the  committee  at  a meeting,  June  22,  and 
i it  was  unanimously  voted  that 

I “Whereas,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Lazell,  Principal  of  the  High 

y school,  after  two  years  of  successful  service  in  that  position, 

5 has  been  led  by  considerations  of  health  alone  to  tender  his 

I resignation,  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  school 

I year ; 

Therefore,  Resolved^  That  the  Committee  deeply  regret  the 
■>  cause  which  has  rendered  such  action  necessary  on  the  part  of 

i Mr.  Lazell,  and  can  only  offer  him  their  cordial  sympath}'  in 

? the  trials  of  the  present ; their  best  wishes  for  his  future  health 

and  prosperity ; and  their  hope  that  the  fidelit}^  and  wisdom 
with  which  he  has  directed  the  affairs  of  the  school,  the  ripe 
scholarship,  the  constant  study,  and  the  unostentatious  self- 
sacrifice  which  he  has  devoted  to  its  welfare,  may  be  a pleasant 
. recollection  to  him  as  long  as  the}"  will  be  remembered  by 
them.” 

Mr.  Horace  E.  Bartlett,  principal  of  the  High 
■;  school  in  Haverhill,  was  elected  to  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lazell,  and  as- 
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sumed  charge  of  the  school  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  school  year  in  September.  His  previous 
experience  and  reputation,  and  the  impression  he 
has  already  made  upon  the  school  and  the  commu- 
nity satisfy  the  committee  that  the  selection  was  a 
fortunate  one. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school: 

“The  High  school  has  outgrown  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  the  school  building,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  so  re-model  its  interior  as  to  adapt  it 
to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  scholars. 

All  the  available  rooms  in  the  building,  including 
the  hall,  are  now  in  use  as  recitation  rooms.  In 
February  next,  another  class  of  fifty  or  more  will  be 
ready  for  admission,  and  the  inconvenience  occa- 
sioned by  our  present  crowded  condition  will  be  still 
more  keenly  felt.  When  the  building  was  erected, 
the  whole  number  of  scholars  belonging  to  the  High 
school  was  82,  and  it  was  thought-  its  number  would 
not  reach  150  (the  maximum  number  it  was  planned 
to  accommodate),  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

There  are  now,  however,  more  pupils  in  the  ju- 
nior class  than  the  whole  school  then  contained. 
The  whole  number  belonging  to  the  school  this 
term  is  183.  Of  these,  149  are  seated  in  the  main  I 

school  room,  and  the  remainder  occupy  a recitation  { 

room  on  the  first  floor.  After  the  admission  of  the  { 
next  class  in  February,  there  will  be  from  sixty  to  j 

seventy  more  scholars  than  can  be  seated  in  the  | 

main  school  room.  I think  it  would  be  wise  to  em-  i 
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ploy  a sub-master  to  have  the  immediate  care  of 
this  part  of  the  school. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  employment  of  a 
sub-master  is  the  fact  that  with  our  present  large 
classes  there  are  more  recitations  which  should  be 
conducted  by  a male  teacher,  than  can  be  heard  by 
the  principal. 

That  the  school  has  prospered,  in  spite  of  the 
disadvantages  first  mentioned,  and  that  good  dis- 
cipline has  been  maintained  with  little  or  no  friction, 
is  due  to  the  cordial  cooperation  of  all  the  assistant 
teachers.” 


GRADUATING  EXPENSES. 

The  Committee  at  their  meeting,  the  22d  of 
June,  took  into  consideration  a subject  which  had 
previously  attracted  attention  and  been  acted  upon 
elsewhere,  and  unanimously  voted  that  the  secretary 
present  the  following  communication  to  the  High 
School: — 

“ The  School  Committee  desire  that  the  pupils  in  the  High 
School,  especially  as  the}^  approach  the  time  of  their  gradua- 
tion, should  consider  that  the  advantages  of  the  Lawrence 
High  School  were  intended  to  be  accessible,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  all  of  the  pupils  in  the  other  schools  of  the  city  ; that  these 
advantages  have  more  reference  to  the  developement  and  culture 
of  the  mind,  than  to  the  adornment  of  the  body  ; that  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  a pupil  in  the  High  School  are  necessarily 
large,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  paid  by  the  toil  and  care  of 
parents  and  friends,  the  weight  of  whose  burdens  the  j^oung 
should  do  all  they  can  to  lessen,  and  that  many,  if  not  most  of 
those  who  graduate,  cannot  at  that  time  well  afford  any  ex- 
pense for  unnecessary  articles  of  dress  or  ornament ; that 
learning  and  wisdom  dwell  with  simplicity,  and  that  beauty 
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when  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most.  And  while  the  Com- 
mittee have  reason  to  have  a high  regard  for  the  good  sense  of 
the  present  graduating  class,  and  feel  that  the  entire  class 
would  regard  any  reasonable  suggestion  seasonably  made  by 
the  teachers  or  the  Committee,  they  regret  that  they  have  not 
presented  the  subject  to  the  school  at  an  earlier  day ; and  now 
they  unanimously  request  that  future  graduating  classes,  and 
the  present  class,  so  far  as  it  is  not  already  too  late,  would 
avoid  at  the  time  of  graduation,  so  far  as  possible,  all  extra 
expenses  in  matters  of  dress  ; and  would  entirely  dispense  with 
class  rings,  and  every  other  source  of  expense  upon  that  occa- 
sion which  can  place  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  any  member 
of  any  class.” 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  following  persons  were  graduated  from  this 
school  in  July,  1875 : 


Four  Years  Course. 


FRANK  LESLIE  PORTER, 


HARRIET  PAUL  POOR. 


Three  Years  Course. 


FREDERICK  EUGENE  AYER, 
ANDREW  DENMAN  BLANCHARD, 
LEWIS  JESSE  BRIDGMAN, 
FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  CARR, 
JOHN  NEWTON  COLE, 

GEORGE  WEBSTER  HALL, 
EDWARD  BROOKS  HOWARD, 
FRED  DOLBIER  JORDAN, 
THADDEUS  DAVIS  HENNESON. 
JESSE  MAYNARD  RUTTER, 
WILLIAM  THOMAS  THAXTER, 
ADELBERT  CLEVELL  VARNUM, 
WILLIAM  FREDERICK  WEISNER, 
CLAUDE  MELNOTTE  WHITTIER, 
SARAH  ELIZABETH  AUSTIN, 
LUCY  STANWOOD  BLANCHARD, 


SARAH  ELLEN  CLEGG, 

KATIE  LOUISE  CONWAY, 

CARRIE  LOUISA  CURRIER, 

MARY  FRANCES  DINNEEN,' 
NELLIE  JOSEPHINE  EDWARDS, 
ORIETTA  VIOLET  HUTCHINSON, 
ORINDA  JANE  NELSON, 

EMMA  LOUISE  PRESCOTT, 
ROSABELLA  ROBINSON, 

MARY  AGNES  SEAVERNS, 

ABBIE  KIMBALL  SPALDING, 
HATTIE  STOKES, 

HATTIE  ELOISE  STOWELL, 
MARY  ELIZABETH  STEVENS, 
FANNIE  PAYSON  TRUE, 

JENNIE  FRANCES  TRICKEY, 


MARY  EMMA  WINGATE. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Oliver  school  is  so  crowded  that  room 
for  a portion  of  the  pupils  that,  under  the  present 
arrangement,  attend  this  school,  must  soon  be  pro- 
vided in  some  other  part  of  the  city.  The  hall, 
which  is  needed  for  other  and  more  general  school 
exercises,  is  occupied  by  a class  of  fifty  pupils,  and 
during  a portion  of  the  year  desks  were  also  placed 
in  one  of  the  dressing  rooms,  and  a class  of  twenty- 
two  pupils  occupied  them  until,  by  the  gradual  fall- 
ing off  in  attendance  towards  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  places  were  made  for  this  class  in  the  other 
rooms. 

The  principal  of  this  school  calls  attention  to 
the  much  greater  number  of  absences  during  the 
forenoons  of  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  than  at 
other  times  during  the  week,  that  might,  perhaps, 
be  remedied  by  having  two  sessions  of  school  on 
Wednesdays,  and  no  school  on  Saturdays;  to  the 
evil  resulting  from  the  irregularity  of  attendance  of 
children  that  work  most  of  the  time  in  the  mills,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a perfect  remedy;  and 
to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  school,  which  will 
be  increased  by  the  admissions  in  February,  and  for 
which  relief  must  be  sought  in  a school  or  in 
schools  apart  from  this  school. 

The  Packard  Grammar  school  is  gradually 
filling  the  entire  building,  and  crowding  the  two 
Middle  schools  that  have  been  located  in  it,  to  find 
accommodations  elsewhere.  Already  one  class  of 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  Grammar  school  has  been 
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placed  in  one  of  the  Middle  school  rooms,  and  one 
class  of  the  Middle  school  scholars  has  been  placed 
in  the  Saunders  school.  The  necessity  of  a school 
house  towards  the  eastern  portion  of  Ward  Six  has 
been  felt  for  two  or  three  years,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  one  of  these  Middle  schools,  and  the  Pri- 
mary school  children  that  live  in  that  part  of  the 
ward.  The  principal  of  this  school  speaks  of  the 
advantage  of  the  thorough  grading  of  the  Saunders 
school  to  all  the  higher  grades;  of  the  favorable 
working  of  the  plan  for  monthly  examinations;  of 
the  success  of  the  “Writing  Primmer”  in  the  Mid- 
dle class,  and  its  adaptation  to  all  Middle  schools; 
of  the  necessity  of  deciding  soon  upon  some  text 
book  in  geography,  and  also  in  arithmetic  for  the 
upper  classes;  of  the  need  of  more  drill  in  mental 
arithmetic,  and  of  placing  pupils  upon  the  more 
difficult  work  in  arithmetic  at  too  early  an  age;  and 
of  the  propriety  of  replacing  the  furnaces  in  the 
building  by  steam  heating  apparatus. 

The  Warren  street  school  has  been  relieved 
by  the  removal  of  one  Middle  school  to  the  new 
Riverside  building,  so  that  the  four  rooms  each  con- 
tain now  a single  school  under  the  charge  of  one 
teacher.  Two  of  these  schools  are  Grammar,  and 
two  of  them  are  Middle  schools. 

The  Training  school  has  continued  to  fill  the 
place  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  thirty-nine  of 
its  graduates  are  now  teaching  in  our  schools. 

Cross  street,  Harrington,  Riverside,  Frank- 
lin AND  Saunders  school  houses  are  each  divided 
into  single  school  rooms,  furnished  with  new  and 
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the  most  approved  single  desks  and  chairs,  and  have 
suitable  clothes  rooms  adjoining  the  school  rooms. 
These  schools  are  each  graded  from  the  lowest  Pri- 
mary to  the  Middle,  and  are  each  under  the  general 
supervision  of  one  principal. 

The  Woodland  street  school  is  arranged  in 
three  single  rooms  under  one  principal.  The  room 
occupied  by  the  Middle  school  has  double  desks, 
the  other  two  rooms  have  only  the  old  Primary 
chairs.  The  old  double  desks  in  the  Newbury 
street  building  and  those  occupied  by  the  Pine 
street  Middle  school  have  been  cut  and  made  over 
into  single  desks.  The  Prospect  street  and  the 
Amesbury  street  Middle  schools,  and  the  two  low- 
est rooms  in  the  Oliver  school  still  have  very 
old  and  much  defaced  double  desks.  The  upper 
room  in  the  Methuen  street  school  and  the  Lowell 
street  school  have  single  Primary  desks  and  chairs. 
The  lower  room  in  the  Methuen  street  school,  the 
Primary  schools  at  Amesbury  street.  Pine  street, 
Manchester  street  and  Prospect  street  still  have 
only  the  old  Primary  chairs. 

About  750  single  desks  have  been  made  from  the 
old  and  marred  double  desks  in  the  Oliver  school, 
and  several  of  the  Middle  schools  during  the  last 
three  years,  by  the  carpenter  employed,  as  he  had 
time  from  other  work,  mostly  in  the  winter  season. 
It  is  hoped  that  most  of  the  remaining  old  double 
desks  in  the  city  may  disappear  in  this  way  during 
the  coming  year. 

None  of  the  old  fashioned  Primary  chairs  with- 
out desks  have  been  purchased  during  the  last 
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twelve  years,  but  as  fast  as  those  in  use  have  been 
worn  out  or  destroyed,  their  place  has  been  filled 
with  Primary  desks,  and  the  chairs  that  remained 
have  been  gathered  into  fewer  rooms.  Between  five 
and  six  hundred  are  still  in  use,  but  a very  large 
proportion  of  these  have  lost  the  book  rack  at  the 
side,  or  one  or  both  of  the  arms,  and  have  a dilapi- 
dated appearance,  besides  being  uncomfortable  to 
the  children,  and  adding  very  much  to  the  difficulty 
of  preserving  order,  and  a neat  and  tidy  appearance 
in  the  school.  It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant, when  all  of  these  chairs  shall  give  place  to 
the  more  modern  and  far  more  convenient  single 
desks  and  chairs. 

FREE  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  enormous  waste  of  money  in  the  laying  up 
of  school  books  but  partially  worn  out,  that  might 
be  saved  if  these  books  were  owned  by  the  city,  and 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  so  long  as  they  were  in 
a condition  to  be  used,  still  continues.  The  burden 
of  purchasing  school  books  is  still  twice  as  great  as 
it  need  be,  if  they  were  purchased  by  the  city  instead 
of  by  the  citizens.  And  this  tax  still  prevents  our 
school  privileges  from  being  really  free  to  any,  and 
almost  excludes  some  from  their  enjoyment.  The 
general  law,  passed  in  1873,  enabling  cities  and 
towns  to  furnish  books  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools, 
has  been  successfully  tried  elsewhere,  and  will,  un- 
doubtedly, in  the  near  future,  be  carried  out  in  all 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  commonwealth. 
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MARKING,  ETC.  - 

The  custom  of  daily  marking  each  pupil  in  each 
recitation,  has  almost  entirely  given  place  to  a 
monthly  examination  in  each  study.  The  teachers 
have  thus  gained  much  greater  freedom  in  reci- 
tation, while  at  the  same  time  the  record  of  the 
pupils  above  the  primary  and  lower  middle  grades  is 
taken,  and  sent  to  parents  and  guardians  with  suffi- 
cient frequency  to  enable  them  to  understand  the 
degree  of  proficiency  and  the  relative  standing  of 
•each  scholar. 

Each  pupil  is  marked  upon  a scale  in  which  100 
denotes  the  .highest  degree  of  excellence  in  each 
study,  and  each  pupil,  in  order  to  be  a candidate 
for  the  next  promotion,  is  expected  to  be  marked 
below  fifty  in  no  study,  and  to  obtain  an  average  of 
at  least  seventy  in  all  classes  below  the  highest 
Grammar  school  grade,  and  of  seventy-five  in  that 
class,  and  in  the  High  school  classes. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Free  Evening  schools  have  been  maintained,  as 
usual,  from  October  to  March;  one  for  men  and 
boys  in  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall,  and  one  for 
mrls  in  the  Oliver  school  house.  These  schools 
have  been  almost  entirely  managed  and  taught  by 
a few  of  the  female  teachers  of  the  day  schools,  and 
by  graduates  or  present  members  of  the  Training 
school. 

The  attendance  so  far  this  season  has  not  been 
so  large  as  in  some  previous  seasons,  yet  many  of 
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the  scholars  have  attended  quite  regularly,  given 
close  attention  to  their  studies,  and  made  consider- 
able progress.  The  order  of  the  schools  has  never 
been  better,  and  if  the  boys’  school  could  be  as 
favorably  located  as  the  one  for  girls,  both  might, 
in  many  respects,  be  model  schools. 
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DRAWING  CLASSES. 

The  Evening  Drawing  classes  have  been  well 
attended  during  the  fall  and  winter.  In  mechanical 
drawing  the  classes  have  been  larger  than  hereto- 
fore, and  more  regular  in  their  attendance.  In  free 
hand  drawing  the  classes  have  been  small  and  not 
very  regular  in  attendance.  These  classes  have 
been  found  to  meet  a real  want  in  the  city,  and 
have  excited  considerable  interest  among  our  most 
intelligent  citizens.  Drawings,  castings,  and  sam- 
ples of  machinery  have  been  freely  loaned  by  dif-  \ 
ferent  individuals,  among  whom  are  Messrs.  H.  P.  1 

Chandler,  C.  T.  Emerson,  G.  C.  Sims,  and  A.  T.  | 

Scott.  The  classes  have  commenced  again  this  fall  | 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rice,  assisted  by  Mr.  W*  T.  j 
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Thaxter  and  Miss  Annie  Marshall,  both  assistants 
being  members  of  the  Boston  Normal  Art  school. 

The  average  attendance  thus  far  since  Oct.  ii, 
in  the  advanced  mechanical  class  has  been  18;  be- 
ginners mechanical  class,  35;  free  hand  class,  10. 

TRUANCY.^ 

The  following  report  shows  what  can  be  done 
by  efficient  officers  in  the  suppression  of  truancy 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Industrial  school. 
Before  the  establishment  of  this  school,  the  law 
upon  this  subject  was  almost  a dead  letter,  and  cases 
of  truancy  were  of  daily  occurrence ; now,  cases 
are  rare  and  not  often  repeated. 

Lawrence,  Dec.,  1875. 

Gilbert  E.  Hood,  Esq.,  Siq^erintendent  of  Schools. — Sir. 
The  following  is  a full  report  of  the  number  of  cases  of  truancy 
reported  and  investigated  by  the  truant  officers  from  Oct.,  1874, 
to  Dec.,  1875  : 

Number  of  cases  investigated  the  three  months  ending 


Dec.  31,  1874, 195 

Mar.  31,  1875, 97 

June  30,  1875, 125 

Sept.  20,  1875, 30 

Dec.,  1875, 41 


Whole  number,  488 

Number  of  arrests  made  during  the  three  months  ending 
Dec.  31,  1874,  ...  .30 

Mar.  31,  1875, 15 

June  30,  1875, 34 

Sept.  30,  1875, 5 

Dec.,  1875, 18 

Whole  number,  102 
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Number  of  truants  committed  to  Lawrence  Industrial  school, 
from  October,  1874  to  December,  1875,  (eleven)  11. 

Of  the  number  of  cases  reported  and  investigated  during 
the  first  three  months,  three-quarters  were  habitual  truants.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  not  a single  case  of  an  habitual  truant 
known  b}’  the  truant  officers  in  the  city. 

1 remain  very  respectfully  3'ours, 

JOHN  SHEEHAN, 

Truant  Officer. 


TEACH  EPS. 

A fair  and  general  criticism  of  the  work  of  such 
a class  in  society  as  the  teachers  in  our  public 
schools  are  selected  from,  will  always,  it  is  hoped, 
be  for  the  most  part  commendatory.  But  to  claim 
that  every  member  of  one  of  the  noblest  professions 
has  acted  wisely  in  chosing  this  department  of 
labor,  or  that  school  committees  make  no  mistakes 
in  selecting  the  particular  individuals  for  their  ser- 
vice; or  that  one  who  is  successful  at  one  time  and 
in  one  place,  will  be  equally  so  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  would  be  claiming  what  would  not  be 
true  in  reference  to  any  class  which  occupies  re- 
sponsible positions,  or  in  reference  to  any  depart- 
ment of  industry.  Perhaps  as  large  a proportion  of 
teachers  do  good  work,  as  of  any  other  profession, 
and  as  many  of  those  whose  beginning  is  not  very 
promising,  finally  succeed,  and  as  few  of  those 
who  begin  well  fall  away.  But  in  the  continually 
increasing  tendency  to  multiply  the  divisions  of 
labor,  and  to  discover  new  applications  of  industry, 
severer  exactions  are  called  for  in  reference  to  the 
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peculiar  fitness  of  each  person  for  the  place  occu- 
pied. 

Society  is  slowly  consenting  to  the  proposition, 
that  any  form  of  honorable  employment,  that  is  not 
unwomanly  in  its  character,  is  as  respectable  for  a 
woman  as  for  a man.  And  a young  lady  of  intelli- 
gence, culture,  and  a reasonable  ambition,  is  not  so 
often  as  formerly  compelled  either  to  teach  or  be 
idle.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  only  those  whose 
tastes  incline  them,  and  whose  qualifications,  natu- 
ral and  acquired,  fit  them  better  for  teaching  than 
for  other  employment,  should  teach. 

The  responsibility  of  the  teacher  comes  next  to 
that  of  the  parent,  in  the  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  character,  and  in  giving  purpose,  direction, 
and  energy  to  the  efforts  that  will  be  made  in  ma- 
turer  life.  Many  pupils  of  to-day  will  be  indebted 
for  much  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  that  shall 
come  to  them  in  after  life,  to  the  character,  qualifi- 
cations, and  faithful  work  of  Lawrence  teachers. 

Never,  it  is  believed,  has  the  average  of  merit 
been  higher  in  our  teachers,  and  never  have  the 
people  had  more  occasion  to  be  grateful  towards 
those  about  whose  labors  and  trials  they  know  so 
little. 


SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  subject  of  arranging  the  salaries  of  teachers 
for  1876  was  referred  to  a special  committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Clarke,  Carter  and  Lang,  who 
made  the  following  report,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted: 
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To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Lawrence: 

Gentlemen. — Your  sub-committee  elected  at  the  last  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  expedienc}"  of  making  changes  in  the  sal- 
aries paid  to  school  teachers  in  this  city  for  the  coming  year  of 
1876,  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report : 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  there  is  a present  need  of  the 
strictest  economy  in  all  the  departments  of  the  city,  and  that 
in  the  school  department  this  board  alwa3^s  has,  and  does  at 
present  insist  that  the  expenses  of  the  school  department  shall 
be  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  the  interests  of  a good, 
thorough  education  of  the  children  of  the  city,  3"our  committee 
have  investigated  thoroughl3"  the  subject  committed  to  them, 
and  compared  our  expenditures  with  those  of  other  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Commonwealth. 

In  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  published  a 
short  time  ago,  for  1874,  is  given  the  amount  appropriated  b3' 
eveiy  city  and  town  in  the  state  for  the  education  of  each  child 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  in  the  respective  places, 
we  find  that  there  are  in  the  whole  state  eight3’-five  cities  and 
towns,  each  of  which  appropriates  more  per  child  per  annum 
than  Lawrence.  We  have  onl3’  space  here  to  quote  the  cities  : 


PER  CHILD. 

Springfield, $2364 

Newton, ....  23  52 

Boston, 23  31 

Lowell,  19  83 

Chelsea, 19  35 

Cambridge, 1857 

Worcester, 17  58 

Somerville, 17  44 

Haverhill, 1651 

New  Bedford, 15  83 

Newbur3'port,  . ’ 13  31 

Fitchburg, 12  86 

Lawrence, 11  83 

Taunton,  11  75 

Salem, 11  74 

L3'nn, 11  53 

Fall  River, • 9 86 
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Thus  showing  that  in  point  of  annual  expenditure  for  each 
child,  Lawrence  stands  almost  the  lowest  in  the  list ; in  fact, 
there  is  but  one  city — Fall  River — which  expends  any  consid- 
erable less  than  Lawrence,  while  Lowell,  one  side  of  us,  ex- 
pends sixty-eight  per  cent,  more,  and  Havereill,  on  the  other 
side,  forty  per  cent,  more  than  we  do,  and  other  cities  and 
man}'  towns  expend  twice  as  much  as  we  do.  The  same  report 
also  gives  the  per  centage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  public  schools  for  the  year  1874,  and  your  com- 
mittee find  that  there  are  in  the  state  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  cities  and  towns  that  appropriate  annually  a larger  per 
centage  of  their  taxable  property  than  Lawrence,  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools.  Among  those  cities  and  towns  in  this  vicinity 
are  Lowell,  Haverhill,  Lynn,  Cambridge,  Newton,  Newbury- 
port,  Bradford,  Georgetown,  Methuen  and  Amesbury.  Every 
city  in  Essex  county,  except  Salem,  and  many  of  the  towns, 
appropriate  a larger  per  centage  of  their  taxable  property  for 
the  support  of  schools  than  Lawrence.  The  differences  between 
Lowell,  Haverhill  and  Lawrence,  are  represented  thus : — 
Lowell,  4.79  ; Haverhill,  4.70;  Lawrence,  3.27  ; or,  in  other 
words,  Lowell  pays  forty-six  per  cent,  more,  and  Haverhill 
forty-three  per  cent,  more  in  proportion  to  their  taxable  prop- 
erty for  school  expenditure  than  Lawrence.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  above  tables'  of  expenditures  only  include  those 
for  which  the  school  committees  are  responsible,  and  do  not 
include  any  expenditures  for  new  school  houses,  or  other  ex- 
penses, contracted  by  the  governments  of  cities  and  towns. 
We  beg,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  these 
facts,  to  express  the  opinion  that  while  the  board  in  years  past 
has  endeavored  to  place  within  the  reach  of  every  child  all 
the  reasonable  advantages  for  procuring  a good  common  school 
education,  it  has  at  the  same  time  judiciously  and  economically 
expended  the  money  appropriated  for  their  use,  and  that  the 
system  pursued,  together  with  the  salaries  paid,  will,  in  the 
light  of  both  efficiency  and  economy,  compare  very  favorably 
with  that  of  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  commonwealth  ; and 
also  to  add  that  the  small  increase  in  expenditure  from  year  to 
year,  as  the  city  has  increased  in  population,  is  in  a large 
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measure  due  to  the  wise  and  efficient  oversight  and  manage- 
ment of  the  present  superintendent. 

Your  committee  have  also  obtained  from  various  cities  in 
the  state,  which,  in  reference  to  size  and  character  of  popula- 
tion, most  nearly  resemble  Lawrence,  schedules  of  salaries 
paid  to  the  several  grades  of  teachers,  and  find  that  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  teachers  of  this  city  are  not  only  lower  than  the 
average,  but  lower  than  the  salaries  paid  to  the  same  grades  of 
teachers  in  most  of  the  cities  with  which  the  comparison  was 
made.  They  also  find  that  in  the  increase  of  teachers’  wages 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years,  Lawrence  has  at  no 
time  taken  the  lead,  but  her  school  committee  has  endeavored 
by  careful  investigation  and  consideration  of  the  subject  each 
3’ear,  to  so  arrange  the  salaries  that  our  best  teachers  could  not 
all  be  easily'  taken  from  us,  to  deal  justl^r  with  those  emplo3’-ed, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  in  mind  that  mone3^  should  be 
prudentl3"  and  judiciousl3"  expended  even  for  the  wisest  of  pur- 
poses. 

The  school  committee  of  this  cit3',  judged  b3^  their  own  ac- 
tion onl3',  or  b3"  their  action  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
similar  committees,  or  with  that  of  the  other  departments  of 
this  cit3^,  have  not  been  fast,  but  slow  to  increase  their  annual 
expenditure. 

Besides,  more  is  required  of  teachers  now  than  formerl3’ ; 
more  branches  are  to  be  taught,  and  better  taught,  if  the  teacher 
would  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  his  profession ; more  cul- 
ture is  required,  and  more  time  and  stud3"  must  be  given  to 
preparation  for  the  work.  Inferior  wages  would  in  a little  time 
fill  our  mills  with  inferior  workmen,  and  just  as  surely  would 
inferior  wages  fill  our  schools  with  inferior  teachers. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  the  wages  now  paid  to  our  teachers 
are  at  present  sufficient,  and  onl3"  sufficient,  when  compared 
with  the  wages  paid  elsewhere,  to  keep  in  the  emplo3"  of  our 
cit3^  the  most  of  our  best  teachers,  3^our  committee  recommend 
no  change  in  the  salaries  for  the  coming  3’ear,  except  in  indi- 
vidual cases  which  ma3"  arise  from  changes— in  accordance  with 
the  schedule  of  rates  for  different  grades  alread3^  in  force. 
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Your  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  a rule  for  sala- 
ries paid  to  assistants  for  the  High  school,  similar  in  its  plan 
to  that  alread}^  existing  in  the  other  schools,  as  follows,  viz  : 
first  year  of  teaching,  $500  ; second  3’ear,  $600  ; third  3’ear, 
$700  ; and  after  the  third  year  to  be  arranged  b}"  the  committee 
to  meet  the  requirements  and  efficienc}'  of  the  teacher. 


The  expenses  under  the  direction  of  the  School 
Committee  have  been  as  follows: — 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


Teachers’  Salaries, $54,348  94 

Janitors’  Salaries, 2,427  78 

Printing,  including  Annual  Report,  . . . 255  00 

Fuel 4.937  69 


Supplies,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses,  . 2,032  30 

Total, $64,001  71 


SCHOOL  HOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 


New  Furnaces, 

. $1,059 

10 

New  Furniture, 

. 2,055 

87 

Labor, -lumber,  etc.,  for  repairs. 

2,815 

69 

Total,  .... 

. $5,930 

66 

EVENING  AND  DRAWING 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Teachers’  Salaries, 

. $1,410 

50 

Janitors’  Salaries, 

136 

50 

Miscellaneous, 

161 

45 

Total,  .... 

1 ^ 

45 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

There  has  been  expended  upon  the  new  school 
houses,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
of  the  city  council  on  public  property,  . . $17,766  85 
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The  following  table  gives  the  name,  present  lO' 
cation,  and  salar}/  of  each  teacher  now  employed: 


High  school, 

Horace  E.  Bartlett, 

1875 

$2,500 

“ 

Miss  Mary  A.  Newell, 

1860 

900 

(< 

Miss  Emily  G.  Wetherbee, 

1870 

900 

Miss  Alice  Birtwell, 

1870 

750 

Miss  Alice  E.  Carter, 

1873 

750 

Miss  Ada  Lear, 

1874 

700 

Miss  Catherine  A.  O’Keeffe, 

1875 

600 

Oliver  school, 

Park  S.  Warren, 

1874 

2,400 

Miss  Mary  E.  Cook, 

1861 

600 

Miss  Charlotte  M.  Taylor, 

1865 

600 

<< 

Miss  Emily  J.  Danforth, 

1865 

575 

U 

Miss  Pamelia  J.  Ladd, 

1867 

575 

ii 

C.  H.  Hallowell, 

1875 

550 

a 

Miss  Anna  W.  Morrison, 

1855 

550 

n 

Miss  Mattie  C.  Paul, 

1871 

550 

“ 

Miss  Olive  S.  Withington, 

1870 

550 

“ 

Miss  Hannah  Tarbell, 

1872 

550 

a 

Miss  Clara  J.  Eaton, 

1873 

550 

Miss  Calista  Z.  Kidder, 

1874 

550 

Miss  Cynthia  Hawley, 

1861 

550 

Miss  Hannah  R.  Bailey, 

1868 

550 

Miss  Agnes  McKay, 

1868 

550 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Whittier, 

1875 

475 

ti 

Miss  Laura  A.  Bailey, 

1867 

550 

Miss  C.  A.  Howe, 

1875 

475 

Packard  school. 

Jefferson  K.  Cole, 

1866 

1,600 

“ 

Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Huntress, 

1863 

600 

(( 

Miss  Julia  P.  Tompkins, 

1866 

550 

“ 

Miss  Hattie  M.  Doane, 

1863 

550 

“ 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Elervey, 

1863 

550 

“ 

Miss  Alice  M.  Webb, 

1875 

475 

Warren  street  school. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Torrey, 

1869 

650 

U U 

Miss  Catherine  A.  Berry, 

1869 

550 

U (( 

Miss  Mary  Dow, 

1872 

550 

ii  a 

Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens, 

1874 

500 

Training  school. 

Miss  Clara  Lear, 

1872 

650 

(( 

Miss  Fannie  A.  Reed, 

1858 

650 

Woodland  street  school. 

Miss  L.  Georgia  Mitchell, 

1869 

575 

“ “ 

Miss  Mary  A.  Richardson, 

1871 

550 

((  ii 

Miss  Etta  J.  Craig, 

1875 

475 

Prospect  street  school. 

Miss  Maria  E.  Elerrick, 

1870 

550 

((  ii 

Miss  Mary  R.  S Collins, 

1874 

500 

a a 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hopkins, 

1875 

425 

Harrington  school. 

Miss  Hannah  L.  Cole, 

1855 

600 

Miss  Susan  C,  Morrison, 

1857 

550 

Miss  Mary  A.  Hamilton, 

1870 

550 

ti 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Gallison, 

1871 

550 

Newbury  street  school. 

Miss  Rebecca  Doane, 

1859 

550 

“ “ 

Miss  Josephine  Cummings, 

1863 

550 

H it 

Miss  Ella  M.  Svvan, 

1874 

450 

Methuen  street  school. 

Miss  Lydia  P.  Stevens, 

1864 

550 

ii  H 

Miss  Isabel  M.  Browning, 

1870 

550 

it  ti 

Miss  Clara  J.  Foote, 

1875 

425 
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Amesbury  street  school, 

Miss  Hannah  L.  Ambrose, 

1857 

$550 

Miss  Hattie  A.  Wason, 

1868 

550 

“ 

Miss  May  Newell, 

1873 

475 

Pine  street  school. 

Miss  Emma  A.  Stephens, 

1861 

550 

Miss  Ellen  E.  Durrell, 

1867 

550 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sweeney, 

1875 

425 

Manchester  street  school. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Dame, 

1873 

550 

Miss  Frances  H.  Merrill, 

1874 

500 

Cross  street  school, 

Miss  L.  J.  Faulkner, 

1855 

600 

U U 

Miss  Ada  J.  Emerv, 

1871 

550 

“ “ 

Miss  Isabel  H.  Pratt, 

1855 

550 

Miss  Mary  L.  Fielding, 

1872 

550 

Franklin  school. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Abbott, 

1858 

600 

it 

1 Miss  Anna  L.  Wilkins, 

1873 

550 

“ 

I Miss  Rachel  R.  Kempton, 

1858 

550 

“ 

Miss  Helen  M.  Bean, 

1862 

550 

Lowell  street  school. 

Miss  Alice  Barlow, 

1873 

550 

“ “ 

Miss  Louisa  S.  Halley, 

1875 

425 

Miss  Arvesta  J.  Bailey, 

1868 

550 

U (( 

Miss  Sarah  H.  J.  Ward, 

1862 

475 

Riverside  school. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Torrey, 

1875 

! 550 

“ 1 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Emerson, 

1873 

! 550 

« 

1 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Farnum, 

1874 

' 500 

1 

Miss  Alice  M.  Ricker, 

1875 

475 

Saunders  school. 

Miss  M.  Thompson, 

1865 

600 

“ 

Miss  Annie  D.  Newman, 

1874 

500 

;; 

Miss  Martha  A Doyle, 

1870 

550 

Miss  Abbie  A.  Holt, 

1870 

550 

1 

Miss  Eva  M.  Mathews, 

1874 

500 

» 1 

Miss  Isabel  F.  Spinney, 

1872 

550 

Teacher  of  Drawing, 

Herbert  S.  Rice, 

1872 

1,500 

Teacher  of  Writing, 

C.  K.  Merriam, 

1875 

1,000 

Teacher  of  Music,  | 

W.  W.  Keays, 

1875 

200 

Graduates  of  Training  school  not  yet  employed. 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Birtwell,  Miss  Mary  L.  Goldsmith, 

Miss  Abbie  A.  Beetle,  Miss  Florence  Griffin. 

Miss  Catherine  A.  Brassill, 


Sub-teachers  now  in 
Miss  Annie  Balloch, 

Miss  E.  Ella  Carter, 

Miss  Leslie  Dana, 

Miss  Clara  J.  Foote, 

Miss  F.  F.  Frederick, 

Miss  Belle  J.  Plummer, 

Miss  Fannie  Stratton, 


THE  Training  school. 

Miss  Rebecca  M.  Tozier, 
Miss  Susie  J.  Colby, 

Miss  Clara  A.  Eastman, 
Miss  Fannie  R.  Lamprey, 
Miss  Ida  J.  Phelps, 

Miss  Susan  T.  Sanborn. 


Elected  to  enter  Training  school  when  vacancies  occur 


Miss  Mary  E.  Stevens, 
Miss  Maggie  T.  McCarthy, 
Miss  Annie  E.  Davis, 


Miss  Katie  L.  Conway, 
Miss  Ella  P.  Bodwell, 
Miss  Nellie  L.  Stoddard. 


STATISTICS  OF 


FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  JAN.  27,  1875. 
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High  school, 

Oliver  school, 

No.  I 

72,75 

147 

0 

1 16  j 

179  1 

13b  ii5i43 

131  i 

25 

9b 

0 

0 

II2 

82  1 

26  28 

54 

9721 

50 

4709 

47  1 

4 

97 

0 
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45 
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34  32 
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2883 
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94 

0 
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25  ! 
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39  1 
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0 
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49 
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4487 
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0 
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I37 

(k 

10 

31 

24 

55 

0 

972 

59 

51 

4537 

46  i 

0 

91 

0 

0 
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11 

33 

19 
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97 
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47 
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91 
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k( 

12 

32  21 

53 

0 

97| 

972 

48 

48 

4138 
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I 

0 

41 

13 

36 

21 

57 

1 

48 

50 

4504 
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0 
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92 
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15 

30 
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48 
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48 

40 

3<^43 

36 

2 

90 
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0 

0 

1 ° 

137 

(. 

16 

36  14 

50 

972j 

48 

44 

3817 

39 

0 

92 

0 

0 

3 

1 0 

139 

Packard, 

No.  « 

19  21 

40 

0 

972 

49 

38 

3120 

1 32 

0 

87 

0 

0 

i5 

i 5 

24 

2 

ly  14 

33 

1 

972 

49 

29 

2535 

26. 

I 

90 

0 

0 

I 

1 I 

27 

3 

34 

‘5 

39 

0 

972 

49 

44 

3640 

' 37 

1 

87 

0 

0 

I 

I ° 

37 

U 

4 

lt)l2I 

28I31 

37 

0 

972 

49 

32 

2730 

1 28 

I 

93 

0 

0 

0 

1 ° 

28 

(( 

5 

59 

1 

97 

49 

51 

4510 

' 46 

90 

38 

.4 

6 

35 

33 

08 

97 

49 

61 

4559 

1 

77 

,24 

Warren  street. 

No.  I 

30 

26 

5b 

I 

97 

47 

48 

4268 

44 

I 

92 

0 

0 

8 

3 

45 

2 

32 

27 

59 

1 

97 

50 

47 

4171 

43 

0 

92 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

(. 

3 

5* 

41 

92 

2 

97 

70 

77 

6708 

70 

I 

91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

!?? 

4( 

4 

47 

42 

89 

3 

9b 

b4 

70 

6240 

bs 

4 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Training, 

No.  ‘ 

34 

13 

47 

97 

54 

33 

3075 

29 

0 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

31 

26 

57 

97 

5b 

42 

3283 

35 

2 

8b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

44 

3 

46 

31 

77 

97 

5b 

49 

4130 

42 

2 

8S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

44 

4 

31 

24 

55 

0 

97 

54 

44 

3890 

39 

I 

88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I30 

44 

5 

49 

27 

b7 

4 

97 

5b 

55 

4901 

50 

1 

9* 

0 

5 

0 

0 

|37 

(4 

6 

(51131 

92 

0 

97 

56 

74 

6196 

54 

0 

83 

0 

43 

0 

0 

37 

Woodland  street, 

No.  1 

2420 

44 

2 

97 

5b 

38 

3327 

34 

2 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 12 

2 

45  45 

90 

2 

97 

68 

72 

5248 

54 

I 

75 

0 

21 

0 

0 

113 

Prospect  street. 

No.  t 
2 

20  29 

65 '55 

5b 

l20 

3 

97 

97 

40 

112 

3372 

36 

94 

I 

89 

87 

0 

68 

0 

0 

1 

1 9 

Harringtpn, 

No.  t 
2 

19  41 
2440 

60 

(54 

6 

5 

98^ 

972 

56 

56 

39 

43 

35bo 

398b 

36 

37 

0 

92 

89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

44 

3 

35133 

68 

6 

97 

53 

4081 

42 

89 

0 

6 

0 

0 

23 

,4 

4 

36;40 

7b 

6 

97 

5b 

4219 

43 

I 

89 

45 

I20 

Newbury,  street. 

No.  I 

42.20 

62 

5 

97 

5b 

55 

4015 

42 

I 

89 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I33 

2 

43  52 

95 

7 

97 

71 

73 

577b 

60 

0 

91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Methuen  street. 

No.  I 
2 

43  39 
8i|86 

82 

167 

10 

11 

972 

972 

5b 

97 

54 

58 

4485 

7392 

4b 

76 

I 

0 

86 

83 

0 

2 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

23 

Amesbury  street. 

No.  I 
2 

29 

[20 

49 

152 

2 

15 

98 

43 

3b 

95 

30 

93 

2 

4 

93 

92 

0 

3 

0 

30 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

20 

Pine  street) 

No.  * 

41 

10 

51 

I 

98 

48 

34 

2940 

30 

0 

88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

n 

2 

82 

43 

125 

5 

98 

90 

92 

6762 

b9 

0 

79 

0 

25 

0 

0 

19 

Cross  street, 

No.  * 

29127 

50 

4 

97 

48 

47 

4131 

41 

91 

X 

22 

2 

34  34 

68 

2 

97 

5b 

58 

4b30 

48 

89 

25 

44 

3 

33)20 

53 

8 

97 

48 

42 

3738 

39 

93 

20 

44 

4 

34*34 

68 

97 

5b 

56 

4221 

44 

86 

. 

28 

16 

F lankhn, 

No.  ‘ 

73I35 

108 

7 

972 

1 

80 

5886 

60 

0 

84 

0 

0 

I 

0 

7 

(( 

2 

yo  bi 

151 

13 

972 

9b 

107 

9831 

100 

0 

90 

0 

83 

0 

0 

15 

Webster  Hall, 

No.  " 
2 

35I32 

3(5140 

b7 

7b 

2 

2 

972 

972 

2g 
i 28 

52 

56 

3663 

3451 

38 

35 

0 

74 

78 

0 

0 

10 

26 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Lowell  street, 

No.  I 
2 

54147 
69  80 

lOI 

149 

I 1 

8 

972 

97 

81 

96 

87 

115 

b75i 

8355 

70 

86 

0 

88 

85 

0 

0 

2 

83 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

20 

Riverside, 

Sannders, 

(( 

76  60 

13b 

9 

97, 

97 

125 

4387 

139 

98 

4 

18 

0 

0 

7 

No.  I 

37  27 

b4 

I 

972 

5b 

55 

45 

I 

88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

2 

27125 

52 

7 

972 

5b 

54 

3900 

40 

2 

84 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

it 

3 

35 

30 

bS 

I 

98 

56 

53 

4387 

45 

2 

82 

0 

4 

0 

0 

43 

n 

4 

42 

25 

b7 

2 

972 

55 

58 

4095 

42 

0 

81 

0 

9 

40 

n 

if 

5 

6 

44 

27 

71 

0 

972 

56 

68 

4314 

45 

0 

79 

0 

33 

0 

0 

1 

42 

Total,  66 

4688 

180 

i 

3694 

9 

222 

1- 

ATTENDANCE,  ETC. 


FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  JULY  3.  1875. 


SCHOOLS. 

1 

n 

ei 

0 

iVhole 

umber 

irolled. 

5 1 

No.  rec’d  from  other 
schools  during  term. 

Number  of  days  of 
school. 

Number  of  sittings 

for  study. 

Average  monthly  en- 
1 rollment. 

"0 

<u  ^ 

U = 
a; 

< 

Average  daily  attend- 
ance. 

1 Number  not  absent 

1 nor  tardy. 

1 Percent,  attendance. 

1 No.  under  five  years. 

1 No.  under  six  years. 

Number  over  fifteen 
years. 

1 Number  over  sixteen 

1 years. 

Number  promoted.  | 

High  School, 

No 

98 

88 

186 

0 

103 

186 

178 

17312 

168' 

18 

95 

10 

0 

I3S 

1 88 

35 

Oliver  School, 

I 

27 

28 

55 

2 

945 

50 

53 

4919 

51 

9 

97 

0 

0 

1 1 

i5 

40 

U 
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45 
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0 

95 
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61 
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0 

955 

49 

43 
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10 
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8 

0 

35 
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23 
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9 
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54 

53 

4973 
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7 
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35 
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23 

61 

0 

95 
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56 

3220 
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45 

7 

40 

68 

0 
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52 

56 
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u 
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9 
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27 
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95 

48 

48 
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47 

4 
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1 I I 

39 

“ 

10 

35 

26 

61 

0 

95 

48 

47 

4226 

45 

6 

93 

0 

0 

4 

I 

43 

I I 

22 

18 

50 

0 

95 

54 

39 

3480 

37 

2 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

12 

29 

49 

0 

95 

49 

38 

3320 

35 

2 

93 

0 

0 

0 

27 

13 

35 

14 

49 

2 

95 

48 

45 

3939 

42 

9 

95 

i 2 

40 

(( 

14 

3' 

2X 

52 

95 

48 

48 

3095 

32 

4 

[97 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

31 

20 

5' 

95 

48 

4* 

3840 

40 

6 

96 

0 

0: 

1 0 

0 

31 

16 

33 

16 

49 

0 

95 

48 

44 

3829 

40 

3 

94 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

Packard, 

No. 

I 

18 

'9 

37 

955 

48 

29 

2720 

28 

90 

1 • 

4 

6 

1 1 

2 

17 

»3 

30 

I 

95^ 

49 

25 

1910 

20 

I 

90 

0 

0 

I 

0 

9 

3 

33 

15 

48 

9 

955 

48 

43 

3629 

38 

0 

9‘ 

0; 

0 

0 

0 

34 

<( 

4 

25 

29 

54 

955 

42 

3629 

38 

I 

70 

•1 

1 • 

2 

30 

u 

s 

26 

28 

54 

12 

95^ 

49 

42 

3462 

36 

3 

87 

i ° 

0 

0 

27 

6 

38 

29 

67 

2 

95^ 

49 

47 

38 

80 

^ 1 

42 

Warren  street, 

No. 

1 

31 

27 

: 58 

I 

95 

48 

50 

4465 

47 

2 

94 

3 i 

i 2 

42 

2 

33 

27 

60 

I 

95 

52 

50 

4360 

46 

I 

62 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 0 

35 

3 

49 

36 

85 

I 

95 

71 

69 

5883 

62 

• 1 

90 

32 

<< 

4 

50 

46 

96 

7 

95 

66 

75 

6365 

67 

2 

89 

• 1 

58 

Training, 

No' 

I 

29 

16 

55 

7 

90 

54 

37 

3320 

35 

0 

91 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

15 

2 

47 

36 

83 

9 

96 

56 

53 

4455 

46 

0 

84 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

I35 

3 

54 

3» 

92 

17 

96 

5fa 

52 

4630 

48 

0 

89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

4 

32 

30 

60 

2 

96 

54 

54 

3762 

49 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

5 

44 

27 

7» 

0 

96 

5(> 

57 

2318 

49 

86 

^0 

0 

0 

37 

6 

44 

46 

90 

2 

96 

56 

b4 

4433 

54 

85 

2 

61 

0 

0 

34 

Woodland  street, 

No. 

I 

22 

25 

47 

7 

96 

56 

38 

3480 

36 

4 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

47 

40 

93 

4 

96 

95 

44 

4904 

52 

8 

87 

3 

33 

0 

0 

9 

Prospect  street, 

No. 

I 

20 

20 

40 

95 

54 

35 

596 

30 

85 

1 1 

*• 

2 

63 

53 

i 

8 

95 

I bo 

98 

90 

78 

20 

10 

Harrington, 

No. 

I 

24 

20 

50 

5 

95 

56 

41 

3515 

37 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

2 

29 

35 

64 

6 

96 

56 

41 

3657 

41 

0 

90 

0 

I 

0 

0 

24 

a 

3 

30 

34 

64 

0 

95 

51 

3895 

41 

0 

89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

n 

4 

39 

45 

84 

9 

95 

54 

3623 

38 

88 

47 

23 

Newbury  street, 

No. 

I 

26 

26 

52 

6 

9b 

56 

40 

3283 

35 

2 

88 

I 

2 

42 

53 

95 

4 

94i 

71 

74 

5818 

60 

I 

90 

37 

Methuen  street, 

No. 

1 

40 

30 

70 

8 

95 

56 

47 

4151 

42 

6 

98 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

“ 

2 

66 

73 

139 

5 

95 

95 

lOI 

6876 

72 

I 

83 

0 

39 

0 

0 

13 

Aniesbury  street, 

No. 

I 

31 

18 

49 

2 

97 

44 

37 

34 

0 

96 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

80 

45 

125 

3 

97 

73 

7896 

81 

2 

96 

0 

19 

I 

19 

Pine  street. 

No. 

I 

38 

14 

52 

0 

96 

48 

37 

2850 

30 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

“ 

2 

72 

47 

1 19 

5 

96 

90 

82 

5952 

62 

0 

79 

0 

^5 

0 

0 

6 

Cross  street. 

No. 

I 

30 

30 

60 

4 

96 

49 

50 

4540 

47 

I 

93 

I 

28 

“ 

2 

^7 

3t> 

63 

II 

96 

56 

51 

4585 

48 

I 

61 

• 

28 

“ 

3 

27 

26 

56 

6 

96 

48 

48 

4073 

42 

94 

22 

*• 

4 

35 

38 

73 

9 

96 

56 

51 

3950 

41 

87 

30 

15 

Franklin, 

No. 

I 

57 
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THE  CENTENNIAL. 

In  the  coming  year,  the  character  and  condition 
of  public  education  throughout  this  country,  and  to 
a considerable  extent,  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
will  be  represented  at  Philadelphia.  Parties  inter- 
ested, and  experts  from  every  state  and  territory  in 
the  union,  and  from  every  civilized  country,  will 
study  this  department  of  the  exposition  and  report 
to  those  whom  they  represent,  not  merely  upon  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  education  of  each  coun- 
try, but  upon  its  bearing  upon  and  relation  to  the 
power  and  material  resources  of  the  nation,  and  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  Our  cities 
and  towns,  our  churches  and  schools,  our  mills, 
stores  and  shops  will  be  visited  by  those  who,  with 
judgment  and  discrimination,  come  to  study  us  as  a 
people,  to  learn  wherein  our  greatness,  and  equally 
interested  to  learn  wherein  our  danger  lies.  Our 
strength  and  our  weakness  will  be  alike  observed 
by  some  who  rejoice  at  our  prosperity,  and,  possibly, 
by  some  who  are  confidently  expecting  our  down- 
fall. The  one  point  in  reference  to  education,  in 
which  we  shall  be  found  particularly  to  differ  from 
other  nations,  will  not  be  in  the  superior  exellence 
of  individual  schools,  but  in  the  general  education 
in  most  of  the  United  States,  of  the  entire  people  at 
the  public  expense.  It  will  not  be  that  we  enjoy  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  nor  that  every  individual  has  the 
right  to  be  the  equal  of  every  other  individual  if  he 
can,  but  that  the  state  furnishes  to  the  poorest  and 
the  humblest  the  means  of  acquiring  such  an  ele- 
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mentary  education  as  enables  every  one  to  develop 
whatever  ability  or  talent  he  may  have,  and  to  do 
his  best  to  gain  the  highest  positions  in  the  land. 
Our  schools  will  be  visited  by  those  who  will  be 
amazed  to  see  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  high  and  the  low,  in  the  same  classes  and  treat- 
ed without  discrimination,  and  to  find  some  of  the 
daughters  of  our  humblest  families  among  the  most 
capable  and  most  honored  of  our  teachers.  These 
teachers  will  be  compared  not  merely  with  less  cul- 
tivated teachers  of  past  generations,  but  with  the 
graduates  of  the  German  universities  who  teach  in 
the  German  schools.  There  will  be  among  our 
visitors  and  our  critics  those  who  certainly  are  not 
prejudiced  in  our  favor,  and  whose  criticisms  will 
not  flatter  our  pride.  But  this  should  not  prevent 
us  from  taking  such  an  interest  in  the  great  enter- 
prise of  the  centennial  year,  and  placing  ourselves 
in  such  a position,  and  maintaining  such  a frame  of 
mind  as  shall  enable  us  to  learn  all  that  we  can  learn 
from  the  exhibitions  and  criticisms  of  our  neigh- 
bors at  home,  and  from  those  of  our  friends  and  ri- 
vals abroad.  It  is  proposed  to  represent  the  work 
of  the  schools  of  this  city,  together  with  that  of 
other  towns  and  cities  of  this  commonwealth  at 
Philadelphia,  not  for  our  own  gratification,  but  that 
so  far  as  depends  on  us,  the  exposition  shall  repre- 
sent just  what  our  country  is  and  what  our  people 
are,  and  that  we  may  as  far  as  possible,  “ see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us,”  and  improve  by  the  lesson 
gained,  and  be  ourselves  filled  with  that  new  earnest- 
ness that  is  certain  to  follow  this  comparison  of 
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schools  and  school  work,  and  without  which  we 
shall  soon  be  left  behind  those  who  have  thus  de- 
rived new  life  and  zeal,  and  greater  intelligence  in 
the  direction  of  their  efforts. 

Teachers  and  school  officers,  also,  it  may  be,  who 
have  become  accustomed  to  certain  ways  and  meth- 
ods, and  whose  observation  does  not  extend  beyond 
their  own  locality,  find  it  easy  to  continue  as  they 
are,  and  do  not  always  contemplate  with  pleasure 
changes  which  require  thought  and  effort  in  new 
directions. 

But  education  is  not  a continuation  of  what  is, 
but  a growth,  a development,  and  that  teacher  whose 
aim  is  only  to  teach  what  he  knows,  and  who  is  not 
endeavoring  continually  to  know  more  and  to  teach 
more,  will  soon  know  less  and  teach  less  than  he 
now  does;  his  progress  will  be  backward,  while  those 
who  are  wiser  will  be  going  forward.  Frequent  ex- 
aminations in  some  form,  either  upon  new  and  dif- 
ferent subjects,  or  of  increased  thoroughness  upon 
old  subjects,  which  necessitate  study  and  reflection, 
improve  both  teachers  and  schools.  The  centen- 
nial anniversary  and  exposition  furnish  material  and 
opportunity  for  such  an  examination  and  compari- 
son, and  every  teacher  in  America  should  be  a bet- 
ter teacher  at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1876. 

An  effort  will  be  made  while  preparing  scholars’ 
work  for  Philadelphia,  to  prepare,  also,  such  work 
for  exhibition  at  home  as  shall  give  to  our  people 
who  do  not  visit  our  schools  some  idea  of  the  exact 
condition  of  the  schools,  the  difficulties  to  be  con- 
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tended  with,  and  the  degree  of  success  aittained.  It 
is  thought  that  such  an  exhibition  will  interest  the 
citizens,  teachers  and  scholars,  and  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  work  will  benefit  the  schools. 

CONCLUSION. 

That  the  closing  year  has  been  for  the  most 
part  one  of  uninterrupted  work  and  fair  success  in 
our  schools,  that  most  of  the  scholars  and  most  of 
the  teachers  who  have  been  sick  are  restored,  that 
the  deliberations  of  this  board  have  been  so  har- 
monious, that  those  members  of  the  board  who 
began  the  labors  of  this  year  together,  have  all 
been  permitted  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  school  department  has  received  for 
so  many  years  the  faithful  attention  and  wise  coun- 
sel of  those  members  whose  term  of  office  expires 
with  the  present  year,  is  great  cause  for  gratitude 
to  an  overruling  Providence.  The  faithful  and  well 
directed  efforts  of  the  teachers  merit  a fair  consid- 
eration from  the  citizens,  whom  the  teachers  would 
like  to  see  more  frequently  in  the  schools. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  E.  HOOD, 

Supt.  of  Schools. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1876. 


Hon.  E.  R.  HAYDEN,  Mayor,  Chairman. 

F.  E.  CLARKE,  Vice  Chairman. 

WARD  ONE. 

Terms  expire. 

WILLIAM  A.  BARRELL, 

1878. 

AUGUSTUS  PHELPS, 

. 1878. 

WARD  TWO. 

F.  E.  CLARKE, 

1878. 

PARDON  ARMINGTON, 

. 1878. 

WARD  THREE. 

JOHN  P.  GILMORE 

1877. 

F.  M.  VIETOR, 

. 1877. 

WARD  FOUR. 

ALFRED  LANG, 

1877. 

A.  L.  HOUGHTON,  .... 

. 1877. 

WARD  FIVE. 

CLARK  L.  AUSTIN,  .... 

1876. 

DANIEL  HARDY,  .... 

. 1876. 

WARD  SIX. 

N.  S.  S.  TOMPKINS,  .... 

1876. 

CLARK  CARTER, 

1876. 

G.  E.  HOOD,  SuPT.  OF  Schools. 

Regular  meeting  of  the  Committee  the  last  Monday  of  each  month. 


Office  of  the  Superintendent  in  the  High  school  building.  Office  hours  in  term  time, 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  from  8 1-4  to  9 a.  m.,  and  from  4 to  5 p.  m. 


Vacation  in  1876,  from  June  30  to  September  4.  Recesses  from  January  28  to  February 
7,  from  March  31  to  April  10,  and  from  November  24  to  December  4.  Holidays,  February 
22  and  December  25. 
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LAWRENCE: 

Geo.  S.  Merrill  Crocker,  Printers. 
1876. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  in  November,  1876,  it 
was  voted  that  the  Superintendent  prepare  the  Annual  Report  and  present 
it  to  the  Committee  at  the  next  meeting,  and  on  December  26th  the  follow- 
ing Report  was  presented  and  adopted,  and  the  Superintendent  was  directed 
to  have  it  printed,  and  present  it  to  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  as  the  Report 


of  the  School  Committee. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


Lawrence,  Dec.  26,  1876. 

Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee: 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen  years  in  the  city  on  the  first  of  May 
last,  was  reported  by  the  Assessors  as  follows : — 


In  Ward  One, 973 

Ward  Two, 923 

Ward  Three,  1042 

Ward  Four,  1053 

Ward  Five, 951 

Ward  Six,  692 


Total,  5634 


Being  fourteen  less  than  the  number  reported 
last  year.  Four  times  since  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Lawrence,  has  the  number  of  children 
in  the  city,  between  these  ages,  been  reported  as 
less  than  the  previous  year. 

In  1858  the  number  reported  was  411  less  than  in  1857. 

“ 1868  “ “ “ “ 103  “ “ “ 1867. 

U “ 9 “ “ “ 1871. 

u 1370  u it  it  it  14  it  it  it  1375^ 
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Notwithstanding  these  steps  apparently  backward, 
the  average  increase  for  thirty  years,  since  the  first 
sudden  additions  in  1845  1846,  has  been  one 

hundred  and  sixty-six  each  year. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


The  School  Committee  for  the  year  has  been 
composed  as  follows : 

Hon.  EDMUND  R.  HAYDEN,  Chairman,  ex-officio. 

F.  E.  CLARKE,  Vice  Chairman. 


WARD  ONE. 

W.  A.  BARRELL, 
AUGUSTUS  PHELPS. 

WARD  TWO. 

F.  E.  CLARKE, 

PARDON  ARMINGTON. 

WARD  THREE. 

J.  P.  GILMORE, 

F.  M.  VIETOR. 


WARD  FOUR. 

ALFRED  LANG, 

A.  L.  HOUGHTON. 

WARD  FIVE. 

C.  L.  AUSTIN, 
DANIEL  HARDY. 

WARD  SIX. 

N.  S.  S.  TOMPKINS, 
CLARK  CARTER. 


G.  E.  HOOD, 

Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


SUB-COMMITTEES. 

Advisory  and  Auditing  Committee. — CLARKE,  TOMPKINS,  BARRELL. 
Evening  Schools,  Drawing  Schools  a7id  Writing. — ARMINGTON,  LANG, 
PHELPS. 

High  School.— CI.KRKE,  GILMORE,  HOUGHTON. 

Oliver  School.— CKRTY.K,  AUSTIN,  BARRELL,  LANG,  VIETOR. 
Packard  TOMPKINS,  HARDY,  PHELPS. 

Warren  Street  School.— HARDY,  VIETOR. 

Training  TOMPKINS,  ARMINGTON,  GILMORE. 

BARRELL,  HARDY,  CARTER. 

Prospect  Street,  Methuen  Street  a7id  Woodla7id  Street  Schools. — PHELPS, 
BARRELL. 

Newbury  Street  and  Harrmgton  Schools. — ARMINGTON,  CLARKE. 
Amesbury  Street  a7id  Pme  Street  Schools. — GILMORE,  VIETOR. 

Cross  Street  and  Fra7iklin  Street  Schools. — HOUGHTON,  LANG. 

Lowell  Street,  Washi7igto7t  a7td  Riverside  Schools. — HARDY,  AUSTIN. 
Saunders  CARTER,  TOMPKINS. 

The  Mayor  and  Superintendent  were  made  members  of  each  Sub-Com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.  Phelps  resigned  his  position  as  a member 
of  the  Committee  in  November,  on  account  of  a 
temporary  removal  from  the  city. 


CHANGES  OF  TEACHERS. 


The  following  teachers  have  resigned  during  the 
year:  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Huntress  of  the  Packard 
School,  Miss  Anna  L.  Wilkins  of  the  Franklin 
School,  Miss  Ida  M.  Coburn  of  the  Methuen  Street 
School,  Miss  Hattie  E.  Wason  of  the  Amesbury 
Street  School,  Miss  Mary  A.  Richardson  of  the 
Woodland  Street  School,  and  Miss  Ella  M.  Swan  of 
the  Newbury  Street  School.  Miss  Anna  L.  Abbott 
of  the  Franklin  School,  is  absent  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. Two  teachers  have  been  added  to  the  number 
employed  in  the  city  one  year  ago,  and  other  changes 
have  been  made,  so  that  thirteen  new  teachers  have 
been  required  during  the  year.  Miss  A.  E.  Minard, 
formerly  at  the  head  of  a Training  school  in  Fred- 
ericton, N.  B.,  and  C.  LeRoy  Annan,  a former  grad- 
uate of  the  Lawrence  High  School,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Worcester  Technical  Institute,  are  at  present 
filling  two  of  the  places;  the  other  places  are  now 
filled  by  Misses  Abbie  A.  Beetle,  Sarah  J.  Birtwell, 
Catherine  A.  Brassill,  Florence  Griffin,  Annie  Bal- 
loch,  E.  Ella  Carter,  Leslie  Dana,  Belle  J.  Plummer, 
Fannie  Stratton,  Rebecca  M.  Tozier,  Fannie  R. 
Lamprey,  graduates  of  the  Lawrence  High  School 
and  of  the  Training  School. 
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The  names  of  the  teachers  now  engaged  in  all 
of  the  schools  and  their  locations  are  given  in  the 
table.  There  are  seven  in  the  High  School,  twenty- 
four  in  the  Grammar  schools,  two  in  the  Training 
school,  fifteen  in  the  Middle  schools,  thirty-eight  in 
the  Primary  schools,  a teacher  of  Drawing,  and  a 
teacher  of  Music;  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in 
the  Day  schools,  being  eighty-eight,  and  there  are, 
also,  twelve  sub-teachers  in  the  Training  School. 


NEW  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

The  brick  school-house  at  the  corner  of  Man- 
chester and  Washington  streets  was  completed 
during  the  summer,  and  contains  six  rooms.  Five 
of  them  were  furnished,  and  Primary  schools  were 
placed  in  three  of  them  at  the  opening  of  the  schools 
in  September.  Soon  after  one  of  the  Middle  schools 
was  removed  from  Warren  street,  a portion  being 
sent  south  to  the  Riverside  School,  and  a portion 
north  to  this  school,  to  provide  another  room  for 
the  Grammar  school  at  Warren  street.  The  Frank- 
lin School  was  so  crowded  that  a portion  of  its 
scholars  were  sent  to  Cross  Street  School,  and  a por- 
tion of  the  Cross  street  scholars  were  sent  to  the 
Washington  School,  and  thus  a fourth  room  was 
occupied  by  this  school. 

The  Training  School  on  Oak  street  had  been  so 
crowded  for  a year  that  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  pupils  additional  room  in  September. 
An  investigation  was  made  to  see  if  this  want  could 
also  be  supplied  by  removals  westward  from  school 
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to  school  till  the  overplus  of  scholars  found  accom- 
modations in  the  still  unoccupied  rooms  in  the  new 
building.  So  many  inconveniences  were  found  at- 
tending this  plan  that  it  was  given  up  for  an  easier 
one.  The  small  building  standing  in  the  girls’  yard 
of  the  Training  School,  and  occupied  as  a carpen- 
ter’s shop,  was  temporarily  taken,  and,  with  a very 
little  fitting  up,  was  made  ready  for  a Girls’  Primary 
school  of  forty  scholars,  which  was  taken  from  the 
Training  School  and  placed  in  this  building,  and 
the  carpenter’s  shop  was  removed  to  the  unoccupied 
Battery  building  on  Haverhill  street. 

It  was  the  original  plan  that  the  Warren  Street 
School  should  ultimately  become  entirely  a Gram- 
mar school,  and  by  filling  an  additional  room  there 
this  year  with  Grammar-school  scholars,  the  pressure 
upon  the  Oliver  School  has  been  removed  for  a time. 

The  rooms  in  the  Riverside  School  building  are 
now  all  occupied,  but  there  are  yet  two  unoccupied 
rooms  in  the  Washington  School  building.  By 
making  additional  removals,  if  called  for,  from  the 
Oliver  School,  and  the  Primary  and  Middle  schools 
between  Common  and  Broadway,  to  the  schools  in 
the  western  and  northwestern  part  of  the  city  until 
these  two  remaining  rooms  are  occupied,  and  by 
continuing  to  use  the  carpenter’s  shop  in  the  Train- 
ing School  yard  as  a school  room,  the  erection  of  a 
new  school-house  in  Ward  One,  which  a year  ago, 
without  this  opportunity  for  relief,  seemed  so  imper- 
atively demanded,  may  perhaps,  prudently  be  post- 
poned for  another  year,  especially  if  the  hard  times 
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continue  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  city  to  such  an 
extent  as  has  been  the  case  this  year. 

An  excellent  lot  was  obtained  in  the  Spring  at  ’ 
the  corner  of  Union  and  Andover  streets,  in  Ward 
Six,  and  a Primary  school  building  containing  two 
rooms,  has  been  erected  on  it,  so  planned,  that  an 
addition  of  two  rooms  may  be  made  upon  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  building,  without  the  need  of  addi- 
tional entrances  or  stairways.  These  rooms  were 
taken  posession  of  in  September,  by  one  hundred 
and  six  Primary  scholars,  residing  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  and  east  of  Parker  street,  and  the  num- 
ber has  since  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

One  Middle  school  was  placed  in  the  Saunders 
School  building.  The  classes,  remaining  in  the  Pack- 
ard School  were  so  combined,  that  there  is  now  one 
vacant  room  in  that  building,  which,  by  making  nec- 
essary transfers  can,  perhaps,  be  made  to  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  Ward  Six  for  another  year  or 
two. 

Should  these  provisions  for  the  demands  of  the 
immediate  future  seem  to  the  Committee  sufficient, 
it  only  remains  to  decide  what  further  provision,  if 
any,  shall  be  made  for  the  accomodation  of  the 
High  School. 

WATER. 

Water  from  the  City  Water  Works  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  houses  occupied  by  the  High,  Oliver, 
Training,  Warren  Street,  Washington,  Franklin, 
Union  Street,  Methuen  Street  and  Woodland  Street 
Schools. 
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EXPENSES.  5cc. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  February, 
Messrs.  Clarke,  Armington,  Barrell,  Houghton  and 
Hardy  were  appointed  a committee  to  see  if  any 
way  could  be  devised  consistent  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools,  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  This  com- 
mittee made  a report  in  March  which,  after  various 
modifications,  was  adopted  as  follows : 

“ First,  your  committee  recommend  that  at  the 
end  of  the  present  school  year,  the  services  of  the 
writing  teacher  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  several 
teachers  be  required  to  teach  writing  in  the  schools 
where  it  is  now  taught ; that  the  teachers  be  noti- 
fied at  once  of  this,  in  order  that  they  may  prepare 
themselves,  if  not  already  prepared,  to  teach  the 
same  from  the  beginning  of  the  schools  in  Septem- 
ber next. 

Secondly,  believing  that  the  present  compensa- 
tion paid  the  teachers  is  not  too  much  for  thorough 
and  efficient  service ; and  also  believing  that  the 
present  plan,  by  which  all  the  teachers,  whether 
successful  or  not,  if  teaching  similar  schools,  are 
paid  the  same  salaries,  does  not  aid  us  in  procuring, 
in  all  instances,  the  best  teachers,  we  recommend 
that,  beginning  with  the  next  year,  the  following 
plan  be  adopted  : — 

That  all  the  female  teachers,  except  those  in  the 
High  School,  be  divided  into  four  grades,  which 
shall  represent,  as  near  as  possible,  their  ability  and 
efficiency  as  teachers.  That  those  in  the  first  grade. 
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which  shall  comprise  the  very  best  and  most 
thorough  teachers,  shall  be  paid  $600.00  per  annum. 
That  those  in  the  second  grade,  which  shall  include 
those  who  are  good  teachers,  but  not  equal,  in  all 
respects,  to  those  of  the  first  grade,  shall  be  paid 
$500.00  per  annum.  That  those  in  the  third  grade, 
which  shall  include  those  who  are  fair  teachers,  but 
not  yet  equal  to  the  second  grade,  shall  receive 
$400.00  per  annum.  That  those  in  the  fourth  grade, 
which  shall  include*  all  who  are  teaching  their  first 
year,  and  such  others  as  are  placed  in  this  grade 
upon  probation,  shall  receive  $300.00  per  annum. 

That  for  special  services,  the  same  shall  be  added 
to  the  above  rates,  as  is  now  added  to  the  regular 
salaries  under  the  present  rules  of  the  committee. 
That  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  be  fixed  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  election  of  teachers  in  June,  for  the 
following  school  year  ; and  that  it  be  the  duty  of 
the  Superintendent  to  fix  the  grade  of  the  teachers, 
and  report  to  the  Board  at  the  time  of  election. 
That  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  be  fixed  at 
the  rate  of  $2,500  per  annum,  for  the  balance  of 
the  year  from  the  first  of  September  next. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  City  Council  be 
advised  not  to  build  any  school-house  in  Ward  One 
this  year,  but  that  they  be  asked  to  provide  a small 
house  in  Ward  Six,  near  Union  street,  for  a Prim- 
ary school.” 

In  accordance  with  these  recommendations  the 
services  of  the  writing  master  were  dispensed  with. 
Union  Street  School-house  was  provided,  and  the 
necessity  for  a new  school-house  in  Ward  One  was 
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temporarily  postponed  by  transferring  pupils  west 
and  south  to  the  Riverside  School,  and  west  and 
north  to  the  Washington  School. 

In  grading  the  teachers  it  was  not  an  easy  task 
to  so  determine  the  relative  value  of  their  services 
in  all  respects,  as  to  satisfy  one’s  self,  much  less  to 
satisfy  all  others,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  arrange- 
ment fixed  upon,  was  in  most  cases  a fair  one,  and 
as  satisfactory  as  could  have  been  expected,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  a short  time  will  suffice  to  correct  such 
mistakes  as  were  undoubtedly  made. 

' Sixteen  teachers  were  placed  in  the  first  grade, 
forty-nine  were  placed  in  the  second  grade,  eight  in 
the  third  grade,  and  in  the  fourth  grade,  such  as 
should  be  employed  for  the  first  time  during  the 
year ; and  two  failed  of  a re-election.  Six  of  those 
in  the  third  class  were  placed  upon  probation  tem- 
porarily, and  five  of  them  have  since  been  re-elected, 
and  one  failed  of  a re-election. 

No  further  change  of  salaries  was  made  in  June, 
but  the  arrangement  for  special  services  has  been  so 
modified  that  the  principal  of  Warren  Street  School 
receives  ^loo,  and  the  principals  of  the  Training 
School,  and  the  principals  of  other  Middle  and  Pri- 
mary schools  occupying  four  rooms  or  more  receive 
$50.00  each  in  addition  to  the  pay  of  their  grade, 
and  no  other  compensation  is  made  for  special  ser- 
vices. 

MUSIC. 

Music  has  been  successfully  taught  throughout 
the  year  in  the  Oliver  and  Packard  Schools  by  the 
Principals.  Mr.  William  Keays,  who  is  employed 
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the  rest  of  the  week  in  the  schools  of  Haverhill, 
comes  here  every  Thursday,  and  teaches  in  the  High 
School  one  and  one-half  hours  each  week,and  spends 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  visiting  the  Warren  Street 
School,  and  the  Middle  and  Primary  schools,  giving 
such  suggestions  to  the  teachers  as  he  is  able  to  do 
at  these  visits,  which  necessarily  are  five  or  six 
weeks  apart. 

The  improvement  made,  and  the  greater  interest 
manifested  in  singing  by  the  older  pupils  in  the 
schools,  within  the  last  year  or  two  is  very  gratify- 
ing. The  teachers  of  the  lower  schools  treat  this  as 
a regular  exercise,  and  for  the  most  part  are  success- 
ful in  teaching  it,  yet  better  results  would  be  ex- 
pected, if  the  Teacher  of  Music  could  spend  at  least 
another  day  in  each  week,  in  the  fiigh  School  and 
the  lower  schools. 

WR  ITING. 

Writing  has  been  taught  since  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember by  the  regular  teachers  in  the  Grammar 
schools,  and  thus  far  no  special  falling  off  in  the 
results  obtained  has  been  noticed.  During  the  five 
years  that  a special  teacher  of  this  branch  was  em- 
ployed, great  improvement  was  made  in  the  pen- 
manship of  the  pupils,  and  although  the  teachers 
generally  have  taken  pains  to  keep  the  degree  of 
excellence  that  was  acquired,  still  care  is  needed 
lest  what  was  gained  by  one  class  of  pupils  be  lost 
by  another.  The  pupils  are  now  taught  to  form 
letters  and  write  words  during  their  first  and  second 
years  of  the  Primary  schools,  and  generally  write 
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as  well  when  admitted  to  the  Grammar  schools  as 
they  did  ten  years  ago  at  the  end  of  their  first  or 
second  year  after  admission.  If  this  care  is  not 
diminished  in  the  Primary  and  Middle  schools,  and 
is  exercised  over  all  their  written  work  in  the  Gram- 
mar and  High  schools,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  America 
should  not  write  as  well  as  those  of  the  same  age 
in  the  schools  of  continental  Europe,  which  they 
do  not  appear  to  do  at  present. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Primary  Schools  are  now  arranged  in  twenty- 
eight  single  rooms,  each  under  the  care  of  one 
teacher ; five  double  rooms,  that  is,  large  rooms, 
each  having  a recitation  room  attached,  and  each 
under  the  care  of  two  teachers,  and  five  single  rooms 
in  the  Training  School  under  the  care  of  the  Prin- 
cipals and  Sub-Teachers  of  that  school.  The  dou- 
ble rooms  in  the  Prospect  Street,  Methuen  Street, 
Amesbury  Street  and  Pine  Street  Schools,  and  the 
single  rooms  in  the  Woodland  Street  School,  and 
the  one  in  the  carpenter’s  shop  on  Oak  street,  have 
the  old-fashioned  Primary  chairs;  the  others  all 
have  single  desks  and  chairs. 

Children  are  admitted  to  these  schools  at  the  age 
of  five  years,  and  the  average  child  that  comes  with- 
out knowing  his  alphabet,  is  expected  to  complete 
the  course  for  these  schools  in  three  and  one-half 
years,  and  be  able  to  read  fluently  and  spell  the 
words  in  Sargent’s  Second  Reader,  from  written 
words  and  sentences,  perform  mentally  the  exam- 
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pies  in  Walton’s  Primary  Arithmetic  to  fractions, 
being  able  to  add  and  subtract  simple  numbers,  ra- 
pidly multiply  all  numbers  as  far  as  twelve,  and 
write  numbers  to  hundreds  of  thousands;  sing  sim- 
ple pieces  by  note,  and  draw  elementary  figures  upon 
the  slate. 

Scholars  are  promoted  in  all  of  the  schools  once 
in  six  months,  and  the  three  and  one-half  years 
allotted  to  these  schools  naturally  divides  the  pupils 
into  five  classes.  Many  of  the  children  have  re- 
ceived some  instruction  at  home,  so  that  new  pupils 
are  prepared  to  enter  each  of  these  classes.  Each 
of  these  schools  is  graded  into  as  many  grades  as 
there  are  rooms  occupied  by  it.  The  difference  in 
the  density  of  the  population  in  the  different  neigh- 
borhoods, and  the  corresponding  difference  in  the 
number  of  school-rooms  required,  renders  any  uni- 
form classification,  or  rate  of  progress,  difficult. 
At  Prospect  Street,  Amesbury  Street  and  Pine 
Street,  all  Primary  classes  are  in  one  double  room  ; 
at  Methuen  Street  and  Lowell  Street,  in  two  rooms, 
one  double  and  one  single  ; at  Union  Street,  in  two, 
at  Cross  Street,  Riverside,  Franklin  and  Washing- 
ton Schools,  in  three,  at  Harrington  School,  in 
four,  at  Saunders  and  the  Oak  Street  Schools,  in 
five,  single  rooms.  Those  teachers  who  have  all 
classes  in  one  or  two  rooms,  labor  under  great  com- 
parative disadvantage,  and  yet  faithfully  endeavor 
to  secure  the  same  progress  as  those  more  favorably 
situated. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a complete  remedy. 
The  old-fashioned  double  rooms  here  and  else- 
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where  are  being  superseded  by  single  rooms,  which 
are  both  of  more  advantage  to  the  pupil  and  more 
economical  to  the  department,  as  two  teachers  can 
do  more  for  each  of  one  hundred  pupils  in  two 
rooms,  than  for  each  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  in 
one  room.  Crowding  pupils  or  grades  is  an  evil 
which  has  a tendency  to  aggravate  and  perpetuate 
itself,  as  it  necessitates  keeping  the  pupils  longer 
in  the  school,  and  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  the 
promotion  of  the  pupils  with  inferior  attainments, 
and  thus  render  it  necessary  to  keep  them  longer 
in  the  higher  grades,  making  the  promotions  more 
unsatisfactory  each  time,  till  at  last  the  pupil  either 
falls  out  by  the  way,  or  is  graduated  with  little 
credit  to  himself  or  to  the  schools. 

MIDDLE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  fourteen  Middle  School  rooms,  eleven 
with  one  teacher  each,  and  two  having  each  two 
teachers,  and  one  in  the  Training  School.  The 
pupils  enter  these  schools  from  the  Primaries,  and 
are  expected  to  remain  one  year  and  a half,  and  then 
enter  the  Grammar  Schools,  being  able  to  read 
fluently,  spell  the  words,  and  pass  a fair  examination 
in  “Our  World  Geography,  No.  2,”  write  with  pen 
and  ink,  perform  simple  problems  in  Written  Arith- 
metic through  short  division,  read  and  sing  by  note 
readily  new  and  simple  pieces  in  Music,  draw  more 
difficult  figures  upon  the  slate,  or  in  elementary 
Drawing  Books,  and  pass  a fair  examination  upon 
part  ist  of  Hooker’s  Child’s  Book  of  Nature. 
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The  Middle  Schools  have  the  three  classes  in  one 
room,  except  at  the  Newbury  Street,  Cross  Street, 
Franklin,  Saunders  and  Packard  Schools,  where  the 
other  schools  are  so  graded  as  not  to  render  it  nec- 
essary to  have  more  than  one  or  two  grades  in  a room. 
In  comparing  the  results  obtained  in  different 
schools,  not  merely  the  difference  in  children,  but 
also  the  difference  in  the  grading  of  the  schools 
themselves,  and  of  those  schools  from  which  the 
pupils  are  promoted  to  these  schools  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  grading  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools 
would  be  made  more  simple,  if  they  were  considered 
and  treated  either  as  higher  grade  Primary  or  lower 
grade  Grammar  schools. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  Grammar  Schools:  the  Oliver 
School,  at  present  occupying-  sixteen  rooms,  with 
seventeen  teachers  ; the  Packard  School,  occupying 
four  rooms,  with  four  teachers;  and  the  Warren 
Street  School,  in  three  rooms,  with  three  teachers. 
There  is  also  in  the  Warren  Street,  building,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Principal,  a Mid- 
dle School,  with  two  teachers  at  present.  This 
school  receives  children  that  are  promoted  from  the 
Primary  Schools,  and  live  west  of  Broadway  and 
south  of  Cross  street,  and  prepares  them  for  the 
fourth  grade  of  the  Oliver  School. 

The  Principal  of  the  Packard  School  reports  as 
follows  : — 

“The  Packard  School  building,  though  among  the 
new  school-houses  of  our  city,  and  above  the  aver- 
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age  for  convenience  of  arrangement,  cannot  be 
ranked  among  the  best  in  material  or  workmanship. 
Sagging  timbers,  cracks  in  ceiling  and  floor,  and, 
(during  storms,)  water  or  snow  from  ventilators,  dis- 
figure the  otherwise  plainly  but  neatly  finished 
rooms.  The  ventilators,  however,  are  not  sufficient 
for  a well-filled  room,  and  a choice  must  be  had  in 
all  weathers,  between  open  windows  and  impure 
air. 

The  experiment  of  heating  the  building  with  fur- 
naces is  still  continued,  and  the  present  trial  seems 
likely  to  succeed ; the  large  furnaces  put  in  during 
the  summer  vacation,  thus  far  heating  the  rooms 
without  testing  their  capacity  to  the  utmost. 

Some  further  protection  against  the  wind  at  the 
north  entrance  would  prove  a considerable  saving 
of  heat,  and  would  be  a still  greater  source  of  com- 
fort to  the  assistants  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  in  the  entries. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Mayor,  a row  of 
fine  elms  was  set  in  front  of  the  building  in  the 
Spring.  Another  improvement  which  may  easily 
and  cheaply  be  added  is  the  grassing  of  the  small 
square  in  each  yard  at  the  front  of  the  building. 

In  February  a vacancy  was  caused  by  the  resig- 
• nation  of  Mrs.  Huntress,  who  for  thirteen  years  had 
been  connected  with  the  schools  in  this  ward,  and 
for  more  than  ten  years  had  been  first  assistant  in 
the  Grammar  school.  Miss  Julia  P.  Tompkins  is 
now  first  assistant,  and  the  vacancy  made  by  her 
transfer  is  filled  by  Miss  C.  A.  Brassill. 
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The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  term  being  considerably  smaller 
than  usual,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  close  one  of 
the  rooms,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  going  back 
to  a former  plan  of  having  three  grades  in  the  Prin- 
cipal’s room.  The  several  changes  thus  becoming 
necessary,  were  made  in  the  second  week  of  the 
term,  and  Miss  S.  C.  Hervey  was  transferred  to  the 
new  Primary  School  on  Union  street. 

The  introduction  of  Colburn’s  Mental  Arithme- 
tic, Monteith’s  Geography,  and  the  taking  up  of 
Walton’s  Written  Arithmetic  by  those  who  had 
completed  Thomson’s  Introduction,  settled  for  a 
term,  all  questions  as  to  text-books  ; but  the  same 
difficulty  will  recur  in  arithmetic  each  term  until  a 
new  book  is  adopted. 

It  is  possible  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  writ- 
ten arithmetic,  and  to  the  technicalities  of  grammar. 
All  new  text-books  in  the  latter  branch  begin  where 
the  book  in  use  here  ends,  viz:  at  sentence  build- 
ing, and  to  the  large  part  of  the  pupils  this  is  more 
important  than  much  that  is  now  taught  at  consid- 
erable expense  of  time.  I am  quite  of  the  opinion, 
too,  that  in  some  way  time  should  be  had  for  more 
and  “ broader”  oral  instruction. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  year,  on  the  part 
of  most  of  the  pupils,  a marked  desire  for  improve-* 
ment  in  attendance  and  punctuality.  The  highest 
per  cent,  attainable  is  not  yet  reached,  and  there  is 
ample  room  for  improvement.  If  the  efforts  of  the 
teachers  are  seconded  by  both  parents  and  pupils, 
further  improvement  will  be  manifest.” 
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The  Principal  of  the  Oliver  Grammar  School 
says : — ; 

“ For  the  past  year  this  school  has  pursued  nearly 
the  same  course  in  the  different  studies  that  it  took 
the  preceding  year.  The  change  in  sessions  has  ac- 
complished in  part  the  desired  end,  so  that  we  are 
able  to  report  greater  regularity  in  our  attendance. 
Monday  mornings  the  absences  are  most  noticeable. 
Instead  of  the  relief  which  the  holiday  promises, 
actual  weariness  seems  to  result.  Formerly,  Thurs- 
day morning  resembled  Monday  in  this  respect,  but 
now  an  undivided  period  of  ten  half  days,  yields 
better  results,  both  in  punctuality  and  in  recitations. 
Again,  Wednesday  is  now  regarded  by  pupil  and 
parent  as  of  equal  importance  with  other  days,  and 
the  plea,  ‘ It  is  only  a half  day,’  ceases  to  be  used. 
The  average  attendance  for  the  entire  year  was  94.8 
per  cent.,  ranging  from  97.5  per  cent,  in  the  first 
grade  to  93.  in  the  eighth  grade. 

One  Session. — It  seems  to  me  exceedingly  de- 
sirable that  some  action  should  be  taken  relative  to 
stormy  days.  Could  the  parents  understand  that 
regardless  of  the  weather,  school  would  keep,  they 
could  use  their  judgment  about  sending  children 
twice  into  the  storm.  But  many  pupils  have  a strong 
and  praiseworthy  ambition  to  preserve  an  unbroken 
record,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  no  guardian  to 
judge  for  them,  so  upon  the  whole,  in  my  opinion, 
some  arrangement  based  upon  the  weather  report, 
and  left  to  the  judgment  of  one  person  should  be 
made,  so  that  uniformity  throughout  the  city  may 
.exist.  In  many  cities  the  fire  alarm  is  struck  once. 
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half  an  hour  before  the  time  for  closing.  Upon 
stormy  days  the  teachers  listen  at  the  appointed 
time,  so  that  mistakes  are  not  likely  to  occur. 

Arithmetic. — In  arithmetic  we  have  the  same 
text-books  that  have  been  in  use  for  many  years, 
but  we  have  endeavored  by  oral  instruction  and  by 
frequent  use  of  the  blackboard,  to  gain  from  more 
recent  publications  all  that  our  books  lack.  I think 
in  the  upper  grades  it  would  be  well  to  substitute  a 
later  book  than  the  one  in  use,  as  it  contains  much 
that  modern  educators  omit,  and  is  consequently 
more  expensive  than  the  right  book  needs  to  be. 
The  pupils  from  the  Middle  Schools  come  to  this 
school  better  prepared  each  term,  and  we  hope  to 
cover  more  ground  in  our  lower  grades  in  conse- 
quence. I think  we  may  expect  better  results  if, 
in  the  beginning,  more  accurate  work  is  demanded. 
Addition  should  be  taught  with  as  much  exactness 
as  multiplication.  Some  teachers  will  tolerate  a 
counting  with  fingers  and  errors  in  adding,  who 
exact  rapid  correctness  in  multiplying.  There  is  a 
lack  of  mental  exercise  in  numbers.  Perhaps  a 
judicious  application  of  ‘ Colburn  ’ would  be  val- 
uable. 

Grammar  and  Geography. — I also  think  that 
better  results  in  language  would  follow  if  we  should 
put  a text-book  into  the  scholar’s  hand.  Geography 
is  more  easily  taught  with  wall  maps,  and  a course 
for  each  grade  is  more  readily  fixed  without  a text- 
book, than  in  grammar.  In  the  lower  grades,  we 
have  rules  for  spelling,  punctuating,  capital  letters, 
and  some  of  the  simpler  rules  for  composition,  but 
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to  progress  systematically,  I would  urge  the  use  of 
some  language  primer;  and  if  it  were  introduced 
into  the  Middle  Schools,  it  would  help  us  still  more. 

In  writing  and  music,  the  teachers  have  done 
finely.  In  all  our  written  work,  neatness  and  care 
in  penmanship  are  demanded.  This  takes  time, 
but  so  long  as  manner  attracts  as  much  as  matter, 
the  result  seems  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  time. 
Some  of  the  teachers  honestly  thought  that  they 
could  not  conduct  their  classes  in  singing,  but,  with 
an  occasional  lesson  given  by  the  principal,  they 
have  succeeded  admirably,  and  while  I would  not 
underestimate  the  great  value  of  direct  instructors 
in  these  branches,  I think  the  experiment  may  be 
continued  without  serious  loss,  and  I think  that  the 
sub-teachers  who  are  working  so  conscientiously  in 
these  departments,  should  know  that  their  efforts 
are  appreciated.” 

The  principal  of  the  High  School  speaks  as  fol- 
lows : 

“The  Report  for  1875  contained  the  statement 
that  the  High  School  had  outgrown  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  school  building,  and  that  all  the 
available  rooms  in  the  building,  including  the  hall, 
were  then  in  use  as  recitation  rooms. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  Superintendent’s  report, 
the  number  of  scholars  has  continued  to  increase, 
and  the  necessity  for  better  accommodations  be- 
comes more  urgent  as  the  classes  increase  in  size. 
A brief  statement  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  school  is  laboring  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
suitable  accommodations  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
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There  are  at  present  seven  teachers  employed  in 
the  High  School,  exclusive  of  the  teacher  of  draw- 
ing, while  there  are  only  six  rooms  for  recitations. 
Consequently  one  of  the  teachers  is  obliged  to  use 
the  School  Committee’s  room  for  small  classes,  and 
wander  from  room  to  room,  hearing  her  other  reci- 
tations wherever  a room  happens  to  be  unoccupied 
by  a reciting  class.  The  hall  is  occupied  by  Mr. 
Rice  for  drawing  classes  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday.  On  Wednesday  it  is  occu- 
pied by  the  several  divisions  of  the  Middle  and 
Junior  classes  in  rhetorical  exercises.  There  is  no 
room  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  the  classes  in 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  room  in 
the  basement  which  we  are  forced  to  use  for  the 
chemical  experiments  is  damp,  dark,  and  without 
any  proper  means  of  ventilation.  The  stairways 
which  connect  the  rooms  of  the  first  and  second 
floors  are  inconvenient  and  ill-suited  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  we  are  obliged  to  use  them.  Two 
of  these  stairways,  in  constant  use  for  the  passage 
of  classes,  are  so  dark,  narrow  and  winding,  that  we 
are  forced  to  keep  the  gas  lighted  in  them  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  the  scholars  meeting  with  injury,  by 
falling. 

The  difficulty  is  not  in  finding  room  to  seat  the 
scholars  ; if  it  were,  one  or  two  large  rooms  capable 
of  seating  225  pupils  would  furnish  all  the  room 
required  in  providing  for  a High  School  of  the 
present  size  of  ours. 

Recitation  rooms  large  enough  to  seat  the  differ- 
ent classes,  and  numerous  enough  to  allow  one  room 
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to  each  teacher  are  necessities  which  the  present 
arrangement  of  our  building  does  not  furnish. 
Another  class  will  be  admitted  in  February  for 
whom  an  additional  room  must  in  some  way  be  pro- 
vided. 

In  this  connection  a comparison  of  our  numbers 
in  1866,  when  the  building  was  planned,  and  now 
in  1876,  may  be  of  interest.  The  average  whole 
number  of  pupils  in  1866  was  77,  in  1876,  196.  And 
so  it  may  be  evident  how  it  happens  that  the  school 
building  which  seemed  so  commodious  and  con- 
venient for  a school  of  77  scholars,  employing  three 
teachers,  has  become  entirely  insufficient  for  the 
school  of  196  scholars  and  seven  teachers. 

Course  of  Study. — The  course  of  study  was  re- 
arranged in  June,  and  now  allows  the  pupil  a choice 
of  studies  in  three  parallel  courses.  Book-keeping, 
Physiology  and  German  have  been  added,  the  first 
two  as  required  studies.  The  studies  during  the 
first  year  are  the  same  in  all  the  courses.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year,  parents  may  elect 
which  of  the  three  courses  they  wish  their  children 
to  follow. 

The  first  course  embraces  the  English  branches 
and  Latin,  the  second,  the  English  studies,  together 
with  French  and  German,  while  the  third  contains 
the  studies' required  for  admission  to  college.  Each 
of  these  courses  of  study  requires  four  years  for  its 
completion,  and  I am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
diplomas  should  be  given  only  to  pupils  who  com- 
plete a whole  course.  Scholars  who  are  obliged  to 
leave  the  school  at  the  end  of  three  years  could  in 
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that  case  be  furnished  with  a suitable  certificate. 
The  great ‘majority  of  our  scholars  who  finish  their 
school  life  with  the  High  School  should  be  encour- 
aged to  complete  an  entire  course.  For  those  who 
are  fitting  for  college  the  fourth  year  is  a necessity. 

For  those  who  are  intending  to  become  teachers 
the  additional  learning  and  culture,  which  the  fourth 
year  of  our  course  offers,  should  be  considered 
equally  necessary. 

In  all  High  Schools  the  fourth  year  is  the  year 
of  greatest  gain  to  the  pupil.  His  mind  has  become 
more  mature ; he  has  learned  how  to  study,  and  the 
discipline  of  his  faculties  acquired  in  his  previous 
years  of  school  life  enable  him  to  accomplish  far 
more  than  in  any  former  year.” 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

ENGLISH  AND  LATIN  COURSE. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

1 Term.  Algebra,  Rhetoric,  Aucient  History,  Latin. 

2 “ Algebra,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  Modern 

History,  Latin. 

MIDDLE  YEAR. 

1 Term.  Geometry,  Ph3’siolog3^,  Latin. 

2 “ Book-keeping,  English,  Natural  Philosoph3",  Latin. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

1 Term.  English  Literature,  Chemistr3',  Latin. 

2 “ Review  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Constitution  of 

the  U.  S.,  Latin,  English  Literature. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1 Term.  Geolog3%  Astronom3",  Latin,  English. 

2 “ Botan3",  Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  Latin,  English. 
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ENGLISH  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

First  Year,  same  as  the  preceding  Course. 

MIDDLE  YEAR. 

1 Term.  Geometr}’ , Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  French. 

2 “ Book-keeping,  English,  Natural  Philosophy,  French. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

1 Term.  English  Literature,  Chemistr}',  French,  and  German. 

2 “ English  Literature,  Review  of  Mathematics,  Consti- 

tution of  the  U.  S.,  French,  and  German. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1 Term.  Geology,  Astronomy,  English,  French,  and  German. 

2 “ Botany,  Trigonometr}^  and  Surve3dng,  English, 

French,  and  German. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

First  3^ear  same  as  in  preceding  Courses. 

MIDDLE  YEAR. 

1 Term.  Geometiy,  Greek,  Latin. 

2 “ Natural  Philosophy,  Greek,  Latin. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

1 Term.  Greek  Reader,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Latin  Composition. 

2 “ Greek  Reader,  Review  of  Mathematics,  Cicero,  Vir- 

gil, Greek  Composition. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

1 Term.  Greek  Reader,  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  French,  Greek, 

and  Latin  Composition. 

2 “ Homer,  and  Reviews  in  Greek,  Virgil,  and  Reviews 

in  Latin,  French,  Latin  Composition,  Greek  Com- 
position. 

GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

In  each  course  pupils  are  to  take  Reading  from  standard 
authors.  Elocution,  Composition  including  original  letters. 
Drawing,  and  Vocal  Music. 
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The  whole  number  of  different  scholars  belong- 
ing to  the  school  during  the  past  year  was  278.  The 
following  table  shows  the  branches  taught  during 
the  year  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  each : — 


Algebra, 18^ 

Geometiy,  11^ 

Rhetoric,  149 

English  Literature,  ....  96 

llistoiy, 180 

Natural  Philosophy,  ...  93 

Latin, 234 

Greek,  40 

French, 82 

German, 9 


Botany,  44 

Chemistry, 29 

Astronomy,  24 

Physiolog}",  44 

Astronom}^,  24 

Constitution  of  U.  S.,. . 26 

English,  44 

Review  of  Arithmetic, . . 33 

Drawing,  230 


GRADUATES  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL.  JUNE.  1876. 


F'OXJE.  COTJRSE. 

SARAH  ELIZABETH  AUSTIN.  GEORGE  WEBSTER  HALL, 

EMMA  LOUISE  PRESCOTT,  FRED  DOLBIER  JORDAN, 

ANDREW  DENMAN  BLANCHARD.  JESSE  MAYNARD  RUTTER, 
CHARLES  ARTHUR  CLARK,  CHARLES  FORD  SULLIVAN, 

ADELBERT  CLEVELL  VARNUM. 


THREE  YE^RS  COTJRSE. 


AMELIA  JOSEPHINE  BOOTH, 
HATTIE  LAVANTIA  CARR, 

SUSIE  OGDEN  CHANDLER, 
HENRIETTA  ELIZA  CHENEY, 
LOTTIE  PERSIS  FULLER, 

MARY  THEODORA  HEROLD, 

EVA  JACKSON, 

ADDIE  JOSEPHINE  P.  KIMBALL, 
MARGARET  BURNS  KINLOCH, 
ANNE  SAMPSON  LANE, 

IDA  EMILY  MATHEWS, 


ENCIE  MARY  NORCROSS, 

LISETTE  may  STEELE, 

NELLIE  PAULINE  STOKES, 

CYNTHIA  HOOK  TRUE, 

HENRY  GREELEY  CORDLEY, 

OWEN  COPP, 

DANIEL  JOSEPH  KELEHER, 
CLARENCE  WENTWORTH  MATHEWS 
JOHN  HENRY  McQUADE, 

ARTHUR  AMBROSE  SWEENEY, 
PHILIP  FRANCIS  SEXTON. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  Training  School  occupies  the  Oak  Street 
school-house,  and  is  composed  of  six  schools,  graded 
from  the  lowest  Primary  to  the  highest  Middle 
class,  under  two  experienced  principal  teachers, 
each  having  the  charge  of  three  rooms,  with  two 
sub-teachers  in  each  room.  Each  of  these  two  sub- 
teachers takes  the  immediate  care  of  a class,  and 
takes  the  charge  of  the  room  every  other  week, 
under  the  general  supervision  and  instruction  of  a 
principal  teacher.  The  sub-teachers  thus  become 
accustomed  to  the  management  of  a school,  and  the 
instruction  of  a class,  without  being  burdened  with 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  school,  and  without 
the  risk  of  serious  mistakes.  They  receive  sugges- 
tions from,  and  observe  the  methods  of,  the  more 
experienced  teachers,  and  each  other.  If  quick  to 
improve,  they  learn  to  avoid  doing  many  things 
that  are  unwise,  aud  to  do  many  things  that  are 
judicious  in  the  management  of  a school. 

The  school  does  not,  at  present,  furnish  either 
literary  culture,  or  capacity  to  teach  ; it  does  afford 
an  opportunity  to  bring  out,  put  in  form,  and  prac- 
tice that  which  is  already  possessed,  and  for  the 
individuals  themselves,  and  for  others,  to  judge,  of 
their  fitness  for  the  work,  and  of  their  probable  suc- 
cess in  different  grades  of  schools.  The  young 
ladies  receive  each  ^75  for  the  year  spent  in  the 
school,  and  there  is  no  school  in  the  city,  of  the 
same  grade  and  class  of  scholars,  where  the  pupils 
are  better  taught  or  more  rapidly  advanced. 
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Twelve  sub-teachers  have  entered  the  school  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  eleven  have  graduated  from  it. 
One  was  taken  from  the  school  before  completing 
the  course,  and  given  an  important  position  in  the 
Salem  schools. 

The  Free  Evening  Schools  for  instruction  of 
persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  Reading,  Writ- 
ing and  Arithmetic,  were  opened  this  Fall,  on  Mon- 
day Evening,  October  i6th. 

The  one  for  men  and  boys  has  occupied  the  base- 
ment of  the  City  Hall,  which  is  also  the  Ward  Room 
for  Ward  Two,  and  has  been  interrupted  by  the 
national  and  state,  and  the  city  elections,  and  has 
also  been  more  disturbed  by  torchlight  processions 
than  by  stormy  weather.  The  girls’  school  in  the 
Oliver  School  building  has  continued  without 
serious  interruption,  except  upon  a few  very  stormy 
evenings. 

Both  schools  were  quite  full  at  the  opening,  as 
usual,  a number  soon  left  of  those  that  cared  lit- 
tle for  study,  and  did  not  find  the  work  all  play. 
The  remainder  have  continued  as  regular  in  their 
attendance  as  could  be  expected,  and  most  of  them 
have  never  been  more  quiet  and  orderly  and  in- 
dustrious in  any  other  school,  than  in  these  schools 
thus  far  the  present  term.  The  number  of  teachers 
has  been  diminished  as  the  number  of  pupils  grew 
less. 
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School 

for 

Girls. 

School 

for  Men 

and 

Boys. 

Total. 

Largest  No.  present  in  one  evening, 

281 

232 

513 

Average  attendance  to  date. 

130 

97 

227 

Teachers  at  the  opening,  . 

11 

10 

21 

Teachers  now  in  the  Schools,  . 

5 

6 

11 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

Free  Hand  Drawing  has  been  continued  through 
the  year  in  all  the  schools.  In  most  of  the  schools 
there  have  been  two  lessons  a week,  of  one-half 
hour  each. 

Three  evening  classes  in  Industrial  Drawing,  for 
the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1875-6  were  formed  Oct. 
loth,  and  continued  fifteen  weeks,  two  lessons  a 
week  being  given  to  each  class.  In  the  Advanced 
Class  the  whole  number  belonging  was  twenty-six, 
average  attendance,  eighteen  ; Beginner’s  Class,  the 
whole  number  belonging  was  forty-three,  average 
attendance,  thirty-five  ; Free  Hand  Class,  the  whole 
number  belonging  was  thirty,  average  attendance, 
ten. 

The  attendance  in  the  Advanced  classes  was  very 
irregular,  many  of  the  students  being  at  work  some 
of  the  evenings,  and  others  living  too  far  away  to  be 
regular  in  their  attendance,  but  most  of  them  con- 
tinued their  drawing  during  the  winter  both  at 
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home  and  at  school.  Some  of  the  class  of  begin- 
ners left  soon  after  commencement,  as  usual,  be- 
cause they  were  not  able  to  learn  the  whole  subject 
at  once  ; the  remainder  of  the  class  were  very  reg- 
ular in  their  attendance. 

The  occupations  represented  were  machinists, 
carpenters,  sheet-iron  workers,  masons,  stone  cut- 
ters and  clerks.  The  instruction  in  the  Advanced 
Class  was  individual,  each  student  working  upon 
what  interested  him  most,  as  far  as  possible.  The 
machinists  upon  such  work  as  the  construction  of 
cams,  eccentrics,  pulleys,  gears,  including  spur,  bevel, 
spiral,  rack  and  pinion,  with  various  kinds  of  teeth; 
and  for  finished  outline  drawings,  lathes,  planers, 
pillow  blocks,  vises,  details  of  engines,  and  a va- 
riety of  similar  work  ; most  of  this  work  being  done 
to  scale,  from  sketches  made  in  different  shops,  and 
in  the  class  room,  without  the  object:  the  car- 
penters upon  plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  build- 
ings, mostly  original  designs.  The  instruction  in 
the  Beginners’  Class  was  both  class  instruction  and 
individual.  The  first  fifteen  evenings  were  spent 
upon  the  use  of  instruments,  the  principles  of  or- 
thographic projection,  and  the  representations  of 
simple  subjects  in  machine  work  and  carpentry;  the 
two  subjects  being  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 
None  of  this  class  had  learned  the  use  of  instru- 
ments before. 

The  class  in  Free  Hand  Drawing  decreased  rap- 
idly at  first,  but  a portion  were  very  regular  and  re- 
mained to  the  end,  though  the  room  was  not  very 
convenient,  and  the  light  was  not  well  arranged. 
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The  work  in  this  class  was  drawing  from  copy 
and  from  models,  both  in  outline,  and  in  light  and 
shade,  and  elementary  designing. 

The  result  in  each  class  was  of  real  value,  and, 
perhaps,  all  that  could  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  of  course  cannot  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  results  obtained  in  similar  neighbor- 
ing cities,  where  at  least  three  or  four  times  as 
much  is  expended  for  instruction,  conveniences  and 
apparatus. 

The  classes  this  fall  have  been  in  session  four 
evenings  a week  since  the  middle  of  October.  The 
whole  number  of  names  registered  is  fifty-five; 
number  at  present  belonging,  forty-eight.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  classes  are  made  up  of  journey- 
men and  apprentice  carpenters  and  machinists.  The 
advanced  scholars  in  Architectural  Drawing  are 
making  the  necessary  drawings  for  a frame  dwell- 
ing. The  scholars  in  Machine  Drawing  are  work- 
ing on  locomotive  work  and  gearing.  The  begin- 
ners have  had  the  principles  of  orthographic  pro- 
jection, simple  details  of  carpentry  and  framing,  pro- 
jectors of  nuts,  bolts,  screws,  eccentrics,  pillow 
blocks,  etc.  A large  variety  of  work  cannot  be  ac- 
complished, as  most  of  it  has  to  be  done  from  the 
black-board,  owing  to  a lack  of  examples  illustrating 
different  subjects. 

It  would  encourage  all  connected  with  these 
classes  to  receive  visits  from  mechanics,  or  others, 
interested  in  their  work. 
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TRUANCY. 


• The  following  report  has  been  received : — 

Gilbert  E.  Hood,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lawrence: 

Sir:  We  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  our 
doings  as  Truant  Officers  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  20,  1876  : 

Whole  number  of  cases  of  truancy  reported,  360.  Each  of 
these  cases  has  been  full}^  investigated  b}"  the  officers  and  dis- 


posed of  by  them  as  follows  : 

Arrested  and  locked  up  in  Police  Station,  28 

Committed  to  Lawrence  Industrial  School, 4 

Released  on  Probation, 9 

Taken  back  to  School  without  having  trial  in 

court, 15 


Of  the  remaining  number  of  cases  (332)  reported  as  truants 
the  officers  found  that  several  were  kept  at  home  by  their 
parents,  while  others  had  only  single  complaints  against  them, 
and  consequently  no  prosecution  was  made  in  their  cases. 


JOHN  SHEEHAN, 

J.  T.  O’SULLIVAN, 
GEORGE  F.  BEAL, 
GEO.  W.  DAME, 


> 

J Truant  Officers. 


Much  credit  is  due  to  the  officers  of  the  Day 
Police  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  as- 
sumed this  work,  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties, 
without  additional  compensation. 

The  benefits  derived  from  this  service,  and  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Industrial  School,  in 
connection  with  it,  continue  to  be  manifest  in  the 
greatly  diminished  number  of  cases  of  Truancy, 
compared  with  the  number  of  cases  that  occurred 
before  the  school  was  established,  and  yet  it  is  be- 
lieved that  more  systematic  and  therefore  better 
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work  in  this  direction  could  be  done,  if  a suitable 
person  was  employed  to  co-operate  with  the  Police 
Officers,  giving  his  entire  time  to  the  work,  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  class  of  children  that 
are  the  subject  of  it,  keeping  a record  of  the  cases 
dealt  with,  and  doing  his  utmost  to  cause  these 
children  to  grow  up  intelligent,  industrious  and  use- 
ful citizens,  instead  of,  as  many  do,  ignorant,  idle 
and  disorderly,  and  likely  to  become  both  a charge 
to  the  public  and  a terror  to  the  people. 

0 V E R-W  0 RK  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Those  pupils  who  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the 
Primary  School  at  five  years  of  age,  and  continue 
in  school  without  interruption,  and  are  regularly 
promoted  at  the  close  of  each  half  year,  are  ready 
to  enter  one  of  the  Grammar  Schools  at  ten  years 
ot  age,  and  if  they  continue  without  interruption 
from  sickness  or  other  causes,  and  are  promoted  at 
each  opportunity,  they  pass  through  the  eight 
Grammar  School  grades  in  four  years,  are  ready  to 
enter  the  High  School  at  fourteen,  and  may  gradu- 
ate at  the  end  of  the  four  years  course  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years. 

A large  proportion  of  the  pupils,  from  a great 
variety  of  causes;  fail  of  promotion  from  at  least  two 
to  four  times  in  the  twenty-six  promotions,  includ- 
ing graduation  from  the  High  School,  which  makes 
the  time  in  school  from  one  to  two  years  longer 
• than  stated  above.  Our  schools  provide  thirteen 
full  years  of  school  life  to  the  perfectly  healthy 
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pupil,  receiving  them  at  five  years  of  age,  and  grad- 
uating them  at  eighteen.  This  period  may  be 
lengthened  for  many  good  reasons,  but  the  child  un- 
assisted from  without,  cannot  well  make  it  shorter. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  unwise,  as  in  most  cases  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  to  have  pupils  graduate  from  the  High 
School  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  the  responsibility  is  not  on  the 
School  Department.  It  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  early  instruction  at  home,  and  sending  the  child 
to  school  too  young  for  the  class  in  which  it  is 
placed,  it  may  be,  to  be  crowded  all  through  its 
school  life,  for  lack  of  a little  more  of  that  healthy 
development  which  comes  only  with  years,  and  of 
that  almost  endless  repetition,  which  is  required  in 
order  that  the  elements  of  knowledge  become  as  it 
were  a part  of  the  mind  itself,  and  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  found  outside  of  the  school  room,  and 
because  the  child  has  learned  a little  of  reading, 
spelling,  and  numbers  at  odd  times  and  without  ef- 
fort, and  is  placed  in  a class  whose  other  members 
have  slowly  and  gradually  acquired  also  a habit  of 
study  and  the  ability  to  fix  their  minds  upon  their 
daily  tasks. 

The  remedy  is  two  fold.  First,  to  make  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  so  excellent  in  all  of  their  appoint- 
ments that  no  intelligent  parent  shall  think  he  can 
teach  his  child  better  at  home.  Secondly,  for  the 
parent  who  prefers  to  teach  his  child  the  first  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  himself,  to  see  to  it  that  it  is 
systematically  and  thoroughly  done,  and  that  the 
child  is  not  sent  to  school  too  young  for  the  class 
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he  enters,  and  not  desire  that  he  shall  be  placed  in 
a class  beyond  his  actual  attainments.  It  is  not 
the  same  thing  for  a child  to  be  able  in  the  quiet  of 
his  own  room  at  home  to  say  four  times  four  are 
sixteen,  as  it  is  for  him  to  have  said  it  and  thought 
it  over  and  over  under  many  different  circumstan- 
ces, until  it  has  so  become  a part  of  himself,  that 
waked  up  any  time  any  where,  with  the  question, 
and  he  will  answer  it  correctly  and  without  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

Some  of  the  complaints  of  over-work  in  school 
arise  from  mistakes  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher ; some  from  ill  health  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  ; some  from  too  much  attention  out  of  school 
to  things  that,  under  the  circumstances,  are  un- 
profitable; some  from  an  unusual  slowness  of  men- 
tal development ; — but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it, 
it  is  believed,  from  lack  of  thoroughness  in  previous 
work,  and  from  the  child  being  placed  upon  en- 
tering school,  or  at  some  promotion,  in  a grade  for 
which  he  was  not  qualified.  When  this  is  done,  it 
is  in  almost  every  case  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
the  parent.  Teachers  sometimes  mistake  in  judg- 
ment, and  promote  children  that  are  not  properly 
qualified,  and  when  the  mistake  is  discovered,  they 
sometimes  make  the  greater  one  of  not  promptly 
returning  the  pupil  to  the  class  in  which  he  proper- 
ly belongs.  They  sometimes  err  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  classes,  so  that  too  little  time  is  allowed 
for  study  in  the  school -room,  and  too  much  required 
out  of  school. 
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In  the  High  School,  with  but  one  session  each 
day,  and  five  days  in  the  week,  considerable  study 
should  be  done  at  home;  but  in  the  lower  schools^ 
if  any  tasks  are  required  except  to  make  up  lessons 
or  get  over  temporary  difficulties,  they  should  be 
moderate  ones.  And  yet  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  the  parents  that  are  most  anxious  that  the 
children  should  be  promoted,  and  the  teachers  that 
most  desire  that  they  should  be  prepared  for  promo- 
tion. 

No  good  teacher  will  over-work  for  any  length  of 
time  a whole  class  of  pupils.  And  when  the  work 
of  any  class  continues  to  be  too  severe  for  any  in- 
dividual member,  the  way  would  seem  to  be,  not  to 
retard  the  class,  but  to  place  those  for  whom  the 
work  is  too  difficult,  in  a class  v/here  it  will  be 
easier. 

PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 

“Education,”  says  Webster,  “comprehends  all 
that  series  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  is 
intended  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  correct 
the  temper,  and  form  the  manners  and  habits  of 
youth,  and  fit  them  for  usefulness  in  their  future 
stations,”  and  “ Practical  ” he  defines  as  “ capable 
of  being  turned  to  use  or  account ; useful  in  dis- 
tinction from  ideal,  or  theoretical.” 

It  was  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  as  early  as  1642,  that,  “Forasmuch  as  the 
good  Education  of  children  is  of  Singular  behoofe 
and  benefit  to  any  Commonwealth,  and  whereas 
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many  Parents  and  Masters  are  too  indulgent  and 
negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind ; 

“ It  is  Ordered,  that  the  chosen  men  for  manag- 
ing the  prudentials  of  every  Town,  in  the  several 
Precints  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have 
a vigilant  eye  over  their  neighbors,  too  see.  First, 
that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  Barbarism 
in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach, 
by  themselves  or  others,  their  Children  and  Ap- 
prentices, so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  to 
read  perfectly  the  English  tongue,  and  a knowledge 
of  the  Capital  Laws,'  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shil- 
lings for  each  neglect  therein.”  And  in  1647, 
was  ordered,  “ that  every  township  in  this  jurisdic- 
tion, after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  fifty 
householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one 
within  their  towne  to  teach  all  children  as  shall  re- 
sort to  him  to  write  and  read.”  ^ ^ ^ * And 

“that  when  any  towne  shall  increase  to  the  number 
of  100  families  or  householders  they  shall  set  up  a 
grammar  schoole,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  youth  so  fare  as  they  may  be  fited  for  the 
university.” 

And  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  provides 
that,  “ Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue, 
diffused  generally  among  the  body  of  the  people, 
being  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different 
orders  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  legisla- 
tures and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  this 
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Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature 
and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them  ; es- 
pecially the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools 
and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns.” 

Thus  was  originated  in  Massachusetts  the  system 
of  providing  for  the  education  of  all  children  of 
every  condition  in  society  at  the  public  expense, 
which  has  since  become  so  widely  extended  in  this 
country,  and  is  being  rapidly  adopted  as  a part  of 
the  public  policy  of  other  nations.  This  system, 
established  and  maintained  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  has  kept  pace  in  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment with  the  progress  of  society.  Old  laws  have 
been  modified  or  repealed,  and  new  requirements 
enacted  from  time  to  time,  as  has  been  found  nec- 
essary by  the  combined  and  advanced  intelligence 
of  the  people,  until  the  law  now  provides  that,  “ In 
every  town  there  shall  be  kept  for  at  least  six 
months  in  each  year,  at  the  expense  of  said  town, 
by  a teacher  or  teachers  of  competent  ability  and 
good  morals,  a sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  all  the  children  who  may  legally  at- 
tend public  school  therein,  in  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  good 
behavior.  Algebra,  vocal  music,  agriculture,  phys- 
iology and  hygiene  shall  be  taught  by  lectures  or 
otherwise,  in  all  the  public  schools  in  which  the 
school  committee  deem  it  expedient. 

Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town 
having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  shall, 
annually,  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction 
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in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over 
fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools, 
under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

Every  town  may,  and  every  town  containing  five 
hundred  families  or  householders  shall,  besides  the 
schools  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  main- 
tain a school  to  be  kept  by  a master  of  competent 
ability  and  good  morals,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
branches  of  learning  before  mentioned,  shall  give 
instruction  in  general  history,  book-keeping,  geom- 
etry, natural  philosophy,  chemistry  botany,  the  civil 
polity  of  this  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Latin  language.  Such  last  men- 
tioned school  shall  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  ten  months  at  least,  exclu- 
sive of  vacations,  in  each  year.  * * * 

And  in  every  town  containing  four  thousand  inhab- 
itants, the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the  schools  re- 
quired by  this  section,  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
branches  of  instruction  before  required,  be  compe- 
tent to  give  instruction  in  the  Greek  and  French 
languages,  astronomy,  geology,  rhetoric,  logic,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  science,  and  political  economy.” 

The  Legislature  has  placed  these  schools  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  school  committees 
of  the  towns  where  they  are  located.  Each  com- 
mittee to  consist  of  any  number  of  persons  divisa- 
ble  by  three,  one-third  thereof  to  be  elected  annually, 
and  all  of  the  schools  of  the  State  are  placed  under 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. This  Board  consists  of  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  eight  persons  appointed 
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by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council,  one  being  appointed  each  year,  to  hold 
office  eight  years ; of  which  Board  Secretary  Bout- 
well  said  in  an  Annual  Report,  “ It  is  at  once  con- 
servative and  progressive.  The  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  are  annually  elected,  and  they  are 
the  immediate  representatives  of  popular  sentiment. 
The  eight  permanent  members  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  and 
they  are  usually  selected  for  their  ability,  integrity 
and  interest  in  the  subject  of  education.  They 
also  represent  the  popular  sentiment,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  changes  in  public  opinion  must  be 
well  considered  before  a change  of  policy  can  be 
secured.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion can  never  become  indifferent  to  the  public 
judgment,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  liable  to  be 
suddenly  affected  by  a movement  which  is  tempo- 
rary in  its  character.  As  in  no  other  state  or  country 
has  there  existed  a department  of  the  government 
charged  with  the  duty  of  superintending  public 
schools,,  that  combined  in  so  high  a degree  the 
statesmanlike  qualities  of  power,  conservation  and 
progress.” 

The  combined  judgment  of  those  who  have  given 
most  intelligent  thought  and  study  to  the  subject, 
is  expressed  in  the  law  now  in  force,  in  reference  to 
- the  branches  of  study  most  useful  to  the  people, 
the  length  of  time  the  schools  should  be  kept  each 
year,  and  their  general  management.  Opportunity 
is  wisely  and  purposely  given  for  needed  changes 
without  a revolution,  for  making  such  improve- 
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ments  as  in  the  progress  of  society  shall  commend 
themselves  to  the  natural  and  settled  judgment  of 
the  people,  without  a surrender  of  what  there  is  of 
permanent  good  in  the  system  as  previously  admin- 
istered. Sudden  changes  of  a whimsical  or  tempo- 
rary character,  and  harmful  and  needless  experi- 
ments are  guarded  against  by  making  only  a minor- 
ity of  the  members  of  any  school  committee,  or  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  liable  to  be  changed  in  any 
one  year.  A real  and  permanent  want  is  thus  sure 
to  be  recognized,  and  an  imaginary  or  temporary 
one  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

A constant  desire,  and  an  earnest  and  judicious 
effort,  to  secure  a more  wise  apportoinment  of  time 
devoted  to  each  branch  now  taught,  and  better 
methods  of  instruction  than  those  now  pursued,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  branches,  and  those  more 
useful  and  better  adapted  to  the  times,  when  society 
and  communities  are  ready  for  them,  is  character- 
istic of  every  worthy  teacher  or  manager  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  But  the  popular  demand  for  more  prac- 
tical education,  as  generally  made,  without  careful 
reflection,  or  definite  thought  of  what  is  needed,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  brought  about,  is  as  wise  as  would 
be  the  cry  for  more  coal  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Newcastle.  The  leading  thought  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
every  year,  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  of 
every  school  committee  is,  what  can  be  done  to 
make  the  education  of  our  public  schools  more  prac- 
tical, that  is,  of  more  value  to  the  people;  or,  if  it 
is  not,  the  fault  is  with  the  people,  who  elect  the 
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Legislature,  who  elect  the  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  Council,  by  whom  are  appointed  the 
other  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  who 
elect  the  school  committees  that  have  the  immedi- 
ate charge  of  the  public  schools.  These  bodies 
have  to  consider  not  merely  what  is  most  useful  for 
the  child  of  a farmer,  a mechanic,  a merchant,  or  a 
professional  man,  but  what  is  most  useful  for  the 
children  of  all  classes  in  proportion  as  the  different 
classes  make  up  the  community  and  the  state ; and 
furthermore  in  this  country  how  shall  each  child  of 
every  man  be  best  fitted  to  enjoy  that  peculiarly 
American  right  to  be  equal  to  any  child  of  any  class 
if  he  or  she  can. 

The  purposes  of  education,  besides  the  other  in- 
fluences in  forming  character,  are  two-fold — to  store 
the  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  and  to  give  to  it 
the  ability  to  think  closely  and  continuously.  What 
studies  shall  be  pursued,  what  time  given  to  each, 
what  conveniences,  books  and  apparatus  shall  be 
furnished,  and  what  teachers  employed  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  results  in  these  two  directions, 
with  all  else  desirable  or  attainable  in  the  formation 
of  character,  is  the  educational  problem.  He  who 
has  least  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  in  all  other 
branches  of  science,  is  most  likely  to  speak  dogmat- 
ically upon  it,  and  he  who  has  most,  is  most  likely 
to  be  modest  in  his  conclusions,  but  persistent  in 
his  investigations  and  efforts.  The  necessity  of 
perpetual  study  and  reflection  upon  the  subject  is 
therefore  manifest,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  an 
arrangement  of  the  public  school  system  in  such  a 
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manner  that  while  it  may  not  create  public  wants, 
it  must  respond  to  them,  if  they  are  real  and  per- 
manent. 

Nervous  and  sanguine  temperaments  may  move 
too  fast,  and  enter  upon  needless  and  costly  experi- 
ments, which  in  a little  time  must  be  given  up  for 
other  and  different  plans,  while  cautious  and  con- 
servative minds  may  move  too  slow,  and  thus  invite 
disastrous,  revolutionary  measures. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  pursue  a medium 
course,  so  judiciously  planned  and  so  persistently 
followed,  that  the  movement,  if  not  rapid,  may  be 
always  forward. 

It  requires  a more  discriminating  judgment  and 
a more  delicate  management  than  is  ordinarily 
given  to  man,  to  be  able  to  remove  every  objection- 
able feature  from  any  organization  or  system  that  is 
at  all  complicated  in  its  character,  without  also  re- 
moving and  destroying  much  that  is  good.  If  One 
who  is  wiser  than  we  are,  thinks  it  best  to  allow  the 
tares  and  the  wheat  to  grow  together  until  the  har- 
vest, lest  the  wheat  be  rooted  up  with  the  tares,  it 
may  be  becoming  in  us  to  tear  down  with  a careful 
hand  that  which  is  not  altogether  bad,  unless  we 
can  replace  what  we  destroy  with  that  which  is  bet- 
ter, or  to  so  develop  and  improve  that  which  is 
good,  that  the  least  possible  room  shall  be  left  for 
that  which  is  bad. 

To  point  out  defects  in  human  instrumentalities 
is  easy,  and  criticism  is  often  most  unsparingly  ad- 
ministered by  those  who  know  least  about  the  mat- 
ter under  consideration,  but  to  make  wise  and  last- 
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ing  improvements  requires  more  intelligence  and 
more  careful  thought  and  effort.  At  the  same  time, 
the  demands  of  society  increase  with  the  increase 
of  knowledge  and  culture,  and  no  school  system 
that  answers  the  purpose  of  to-day  is  good  for  all 
time,  unless  it  leads  to,  and  provides  the  way  for, 
the  supply  of  such  new  public  wants  as  are  reason- 
able and  lasting  in  their  character.  Revolutions 
are  rendered  necessary  and  certain  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  too  great  barriers  in  the  way  of  real  prog- 
ress. They  are  more  easily  organized  than  directed. 
They  clear  the  way  of  many  evils,  and  destroy 
much  that  is  good.  They  are  avoided  by  going 
neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow,  but  by  keeping  pace 
with  the  well  settled  convictions  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent of  the  ‘people.  It,  therefore,  becomes  all  pub- 
lic servants  to  be  themselves  continually  in  search 
of  better  methods,  and  also  to  consider  all  criticisms 
from  whatever  motive  or  source  they  may  originate, 
and  all  suggestions  of  such  sanguine  temperaments 
as  think  they  know  just  the  remedy  for  every  ill, 
and  all  other  assistance  desirable,  even  if  is  pre- 
sented in  an  injudicious  or  bungling  manner,  and 
to  take  it  upon  themselves  to  select  the  valuable 
from  the  valueless,  and  to  propedy  adjust  the  time 
and  manner  and  matter,  of  such  improvements  as 
the  occasion  demands  and  the  circumstances  war- 
rant. 

GENERALLY. 

The  Lawrence  School  system  as  at  present  ad- 
ministered comprises  Primary,  Middle,  Grammar, 
and  High  Schools.  The  Free  Evening  Schools,  and 
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the  evening  classes  in  Industrial  Drawing.  Most 
of  the  schools  are  thought  to  be  in  good  condition, 
with  faithful  and  efficient  teachers.  The  schedule 
of  time  for  the  different  branches  of  study  is  usually 
observed. 

The  number  of  these  branches,  however,  is  now  so 
great,  and  the  especial  importance  of  each  is  so  per- 
sistantly  urged  by  its  particular  patrons,  that  the 
teacher  needs  to  watch  continually  against  the  ten- 
dancy  to  allow  the  time  given  to  some  favorite 
branch  to  encroach  upon  that  which  should  be 
given  to  some  less  favored  study,  and  to  remember 
that  in  all  grades,  certainly  in  all  below  the  High 
School,  after  proper  instruction  in  morals  and  man- 
ners, Reading  is  the  most  important  branch  taught) 
and  that  if  Writing  is  placed  next  in  order,  it  is 
because,  to  be  able  to  write  a legible  hand  is  a nec- 
essity, to  be  able  to  write  an  elegant  hand  a desira- 
ble accomplishment,  and  because  instruction  in  cor- 
rect spelling  and  in  correct  speaking  are  supposed 
to  precede  and  form  a part  of  the  exercises  in  every 
other  study.  Oral  recitations  prevail,  for  the  most 
part,  in  all  branches  of  study,  with  as  much  time 
allowed  for  study  in  school,  and  as  little  study  re- 
quired out  of  school,  as  is  consistent  with  the  use  of 
so  much  time  for  recitations  and  explanations  as 
the  good  of  the  pupils  requires,  and  with  a written 
examination  in  each  study  once  every  month  in  all 
schools  above  the  Primaries. 

Considerable  stimulus  was  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  neatness  and  order  in  all  written  work,  and 
in  drawing,  by  the  preparation  of  work  in  all  of  the 
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schools  for  a public  exhibition,  in  the  High  School 
Hall,  in  the  spring,  and  from  this  work  selections 
were  taken  for  the  exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  The 
influence  of  the  centennial  comparison  of  results  in 
educational  work  between  places  in  this  country, 
and  between  this  and  other  countries,  and  the 
prominence  given  to  this  department  by  almost 
every  nation  represented,  will  when  fairly  brought 
home  to  us  by  the  official  reports,  show  us  that 
older  nations  have  at  last  recognized  this  factor  of 
our  greatness  as  a nation,  and  that  if  the  people  for- 
get their  indebtedness  to  the  free  public  schools, 
and  undervalue  or  neglect  them,  the  monarchies  of 
the  old  world  will  soon  outstrip  the  republic  of  the 
new,  in  their  efforts  to  increase  their  national  impor- 
tance and  power,  by  increasing  the  intelligence  and 
moral  force  of  the  individuals  that  go  to  make  up 
the  nations. 


Rev.  George  Packard,  who  could  probably  say 
with  more  truth  than  any  other  one  could,  of  the 
wisdom,  patience  and  perseverance  that  devised  and 
developed  our  public  school  system,  magna  pars  fui, 
died  at  his  residence,  Nov.  30,  1876.  And  though 
he  was  not  at  the  time  a member  of  the  School 
Board,  yet  such  had  been  his  relation  to  the  public 
schools,  that  at  a meeting  of  the  committee  called 
to  take  action  in  reference  to  his  death,  the  follow- 
ing Preamble  and  Resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : — 
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“Whereas,  God  in  his  providence  has  removed  from  this  com- 
munity by  death,  Rev.  George  Packard,  who  for  more  than 
twenty  years  was  a member  of  this  board,  and  for  three  years 
its  Secretar}^  and  Superintendent  of  Schools  ; and 

Whereas,  it  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  man  to  fill  the  measure 
of  his  3’ears  so  full  of  active  service  for  the  welfare  of  one 
community,  in  connection  with  ever}-  prominent  organization  or 
efibrt  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  to  do  so  much  towards 
forming  the  character  of  a young  and  growing  city,  and 
especially  to  do  so  much  in  molding  and  developing  its  system 
of  public  schools,  as  he  has  done  for  this  city ; therefore. 
Resolved^  that  this  Board  shares  in  the  common  bereavement, 
and  desires  publicl}^  to  express  its  respect  for  his  memory,  its 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  good  that  he  has  done,  and  of 
sorrow  that  he  has  been  cut  down  so  soon,  and  its  sympathy 
with  his  family,  and  with  all  others  who  are  afflicted  by  his 
loss  ; and  will  therefore  suspend  the  Public  Schools  during  the 
afternoon  of  his  funeral,  and  attend  the  services  in  a body.” 


The  following  list  gives  the  names  and  present 
location  of  the  teachers  now  in  the  employment  of 
of  the  city : 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

HORACE  E.  BARTLETT.  Miss  ALICE  E.  CARTER. 

Miss  MARY  A.  NEWELL.  Miss  ADA  LEAR. 

Miss  EMILY  G.  WETHERBEE.  Miss  CATHERINE  A.  O’KEEFE. 
Miss  ALICE  BIRTWELL. 


OLIVER  SCHOOL. 

PARK  S.  WARREN.  Miss  CYNTHIA  HAWLEY. 

Miss  MARY  E.  COOK.  Miss  CALISTA  Z.  KIDDER. 

Miss  CHARLOTTE  M.  TAYLOR.  Miss  LAURA  A.  BAILEY. 
Miss  EMILY  J.  DANFORTH.  Miss  HANNAH  R.  BAILEY. 

Mis?  anna  W.  MORRISON.  Miss  ANNES  D.  McKAY. 


Miss  C.  A.  HOWE.  Miss  CLARA  J.  EATON. 

Miss  MATTIE  C.  PAUL.  Miss  ABBIE  A.  BEETLE. 

Miss  OLIVE  S.  WITHINGTON.  C.  LeROY  ANNAN.' 

Miss  HANNAH  TARBELL. 
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PACKARD  SCHOOL. 

JEFFERSON  K.  COLE.  Miss  HATTIE  M.  DOANE. 

Miss  JULIA  P.  TOMPKINS.  Miss  E.  A.  MINARD. 

Miss  CATHERINE  A.  BRASSILL. 

WARREN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Miss  SARAH  E.  TORREY.  Miss  MARY  E.  STEVENS. 

Miss  CATHERINE  A.  BERRY.  Miss  FANNIE  R.  LAMPREY. 
Miss  MARY  DOW. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Miss  CLARA  LEAR.  * Miss  FANNIE  A.  REED. 

OAK  STREET  SCHOOL. — NO.  2. 

Miss  SARAH  J.  BIRTWELL. 

WOODLAND  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Miss  L.  GEORGIE  MITCHELL.  Miss  ELIZABETH  B.  HOPKINS. 
Miss  ETTA  J.  CRAIG. 

PROSPECT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Miss  MARIA  E.  HERRICK.  Miss  FANNIE  STRATTON. 

Miss  MARY  R.  S.  COLLINS. 

HARRINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Miss  HANNAH  L.  COLE.  Miss  MARY  A.  HAMILTON. 

Miss  SUSAN  C.  MORRISON.  Miss  SARAH  L.  GALLISON. 

NEWBURY  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Miss  REBECCA  DOANE.  Miss  REBECCA  M.  TOZIER. 

Miss  JOSEPHINE  CUMMINGS. 

METHUEN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Miss  LYDIA  P.  STEVENS.  Miss  LESLIE  DANA. 

Miss  APHIA  C.  EASTMAN. 

AMESBURY  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Miss  MARY  L.  FIELDING.  Miss  ANNIE  BALLOCH. 

Miss  MAY  NEWELL. 

PINE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Miss  EMMA  A.  STEVENS.  Miss  E.  ELLA  CARTER. 

Miss  ELLEN  E.  DURRELL. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Miss  PAMELIA  J.  LADD.  Miss  MARY  A.  DAME. 

Miss  FRANCES  A.  MERRILL.  Miss  ELIZABETH  SWEENEY. 

CROSS  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Miss  L.  J.  FAULKNER.  Miss  ISABEL  H.  PRATT. 

Miss  ADA  J.  EMERY.  Miss  ISABEL  M.  BROWNING 
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FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

Miss  LOUISA  S.  HALLEY.  Miss  HELEN  M.  BEAN. 
Miss  CAROLINE  A.  WHITTIER.  Miss  MARTHA  E.  FOOTE. 


LOWELL  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Miss  ALICE  BARLOW.  Miss  ARVESTA  J.  BAILEY. 

Miss  FLORENCE  GRIFFIN.  Miss  SARAH  H.  J.  WARD. 


RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL. 

Miss  MARY  D.  TORREY.  Miss  ELIZABETH  M.  FARNUM. 

Miss  CARRIE  E.  EMERSON.  Miss  ALICE  M.  RICKER. 

SAUNDERS  SCHOOL. 

Miss  M.  THOMPSON.  Miss  ABBIE  A.  HOLT. 

Miss  ANNIE  D.  NEWMAN.  Miss  EVA  M.  MATHEWS. 

Miss  MARTHA  A.  DOYLE.  . Miss  ISABEL  F.  SPINNEY. 

UNION  STREET  SCHOOL. 

• Miss  SARAH  C.  HERVEY.  Miss  BELLE  J.  PLUMMER. 

Teacher  of  Drawing. — HERBERT  S.  RICE. 

Teacher  of  Music.— WILLIAM  W.  KEAYS. 


graduates  of  training  school  not  yet  employed  : 


Miss  CLARA  J.  FOOTE. 

Miss  F.  F.  FREDERICK. 

SUB-TEACHERS  NOW  ] 

Miss  CLARA  A.  EASTMAN. 
Miss  MARY  E.  STEVENS. 

Miss  MAGGIE  T.  MCCARTHY. 
Miss  ANNIE  E.  DAVIS. 

Miss  KATIE  L.  CONWAY. 
Miss  ELLA  P.  BODWELL. 


Miss  SUSIE  J.  COLBY. 

Miss  IDA  J.  PHELPS. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL: 

Miss  NELLIE  L.  STODDARD. 
Miss  HATTIE  STOKES, 

Miss  IDA  E.  MATHEWS. 

Miss  EVA  JACKSON. 

Miss  NELLIE  P.  STOKES. 
Miss  EMMA  L.  PRESCOTT. 
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SCHOOLS. 

High, 

Oliver, 

Packard  

Warren  Street, 

Training, 

Woodland  Street, 

Prospect  Street, 

Harrington, 

Newbury  Street, 

Methuen  Street 

Amesbury  Street, 

Pine  Street, 

Cross  Street, 

Franklin, 

Washington, 

Lowell  Street, 

Riverside, 

Saunders, . 

* Graduated.  t Besides  12  sub-teachers. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

The  amount  of  expenditures  of  the  School  De- 
partment for  the  year  1875  was  ^64,001.71. 


The  receipts  for  1876  have  been, 


Appropriation,  $60,000.00 

Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils,  &c., 162.00 


$60,162.00 


The  expenses, 


For  Teachers’ Salaries, $54,601.64 

“ Janitors’  “ 2,611.78 

‘ ‘ Printing,  including  printing  of  Annual 

Report, 233.75 

Fuel,  3,104.59 

Miscellaneous, 2,087.73 


$62,639.48 


CONCLUSION. 

In  this  Thirtieth  Annual  Report,  prepared  by 
the  same  hand  at  the  close  of  a service  of  twelve 
and  one-half  years  as  Secretary  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, there  is  abundant  cause  for  thanksgiving  to 
an  overruling  Providence,  that  during  all  these 
years,  covering  more  than  one-third  of  the  time  since 
the  first  movement  was  made  towards  building  up 
a city  in  this  place,  no  public  calamity,  no  financial 
crisis,  no  epidemic  disease,  no  serious  division  of 
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public  opinion,  no  difficulty  between  teachers  and 
Committee,  or  between  teachers  and  parents  or 
pupils,  no  public  disturbance  of  any  kind,  has  mate- 
rially interfered  with  the  regular  work  of  the  schools. 

During  this  time,  the  population  of  the  city  has 
increased  seventy-five  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  has  increased  sixty  per  cent. 
The  High  School-house,  the  Warren  Street,  the 
Packard,  the  Oak  Street,  the  Woodland  Street,  the 
Saunders,  the  Harrington,  the  Riverside,  the  Wash- 
ington and  the  Union  Street  School-houses  have 
been  built,  the  Oliver,  the  Cross  Street  and  the 
Franklin  School  buildings  have  been  remodelled 
and  enlarged. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  period  old- 
fashioned  double  desks  were  in  use  in  all  the  schools 
above  the  Primary,  except  in  the  first  class  of  the 
Oliver  School,  and  old-fashioned  Primary  chairs  in 
all  of  the  Primary  Schools  except  the  Lowell  Street 
Primary.  None  of  the  old-fashioned  Primary  chairs 
have  been  purchased,  and  only  a few  double  desks 
to  match  others  in  one  room.  As  these  chairs  be- 
came broken  or  worn  out,  their  places  have  been 
filled  by  new  single  Primary  desks  and  chairs  to 
correspond.  The  new  houses,  except  the  Woodland 
Street  House,  have  been  all  supplied  with  new  fur- 
niture. A portion  of  the  old  double  desks  have  been 
repaired  each  year,  and  made  over  into  single  desks, 
using  the  old  chairs  so  far  as  they  were  suitable, 
and  the  old  irons,  until  double  desks  remain  only 
in  two  middle  school  rooms,  and  enough  single 
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desks  cut  from  old  double  desks  are  now  nearly 
completed  to  take  the  place  of  these.  The  old 
Primary  chairs  remain  in  only  six  Primary  rooms, 
and  the  plan  is  to  replace  these  with  single  desks  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  economically  done. 

The  Training  School  has  been  established.  Draw- 
ing and  Music  have  been  introduced  into  all  of  the 
schools,  and  slates  furnished  to  the  children  in  the 
Primary  Schools.  A special  teacher  in  writing  has 
been  employed  for  the  first  time,  during  five  of  these 
years.  The  teaching  orally  of  Natural  History  has 
been  introduced  into  all  of  the  lower  grades.  Writ- 
ten Arithmetic  through  Short  Division,  and  Writing 
with  pen  and  ink  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Middle  Schools,  and  writing  upon  the  slate  into  the 
Primary  Schools.  Children  in  the  upper  classes  of 
the  Primary  schools  are  beginning  to  write  sentences 
and  short  compositions  upon  their  slates,  learning 
the  use  of  capital  letters  and  the  punctuation  marks. 
An  effort  has  been  made,  and  carried  out  in  part,  to 
give  to  each  of  the  Schools  below  the  Grammar,  a 
responsible  head.  The  time  given  to  the  details  of 
the  Geography  of  other  countries,  and  to  some  por- 
tions of  Arithmetic  and  to  the  text-book  of  English 
Grammar,  has  been  considerably  diminished ; the 
time  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  English  Language, 
in  cultivating  habits  of  correct  expression,  both  oral 
and  written,  has  been  somewhat  increased. 

Considerable  has  been  done  in  re-arranging  the 
course  of  study  of  the  High  School  to  adapt  it  to 
the  present  wants  of  the  community.  The  care  of 
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the  Free  Evening  Schools  has  been  assumed,  the 
evening  classes  in  Industrial  Drawing  have  been 
established.  The  Industrial  School,  so  often  recom- 
mended by  this  Committee,  and  in  these  reports,  has 
been  established,  and  the  degree  of  control  of  tru- 
ancy thereby  increased.  The  teachers  of  St.  Mary’s 
Catholic  School  have  been  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  their  schools  occasionally  visited.  Not 
everything  that  has  been  done,  has  been  wisely  done- 
Mistakes  have  been  made,  and  some  of  them  cor- 
rected, and  some  of  them  remain  to  be  corrected. 
But  some  real  progress,  it  is  believed,  has  been  made. 
Certainly  the  children  learn  some  things  in  the 
schools  earlier  than  formerly,  and  some  things  that 
they  did  not  learn  there  at  all. 

Only  seventeen  teachers  now  in  the  employment 
of  the  city  were  so  employed  twelve  years  ago,  and 
only  one  member  of  this  board,  Mr.  Hardy,  was  a 
member  then  ; one  hundred  and  sixty-two  different 
teachers  have  been  employed,  and  there  have  been 
fifty-six  different  members  of  this  Board;  twa  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  pupils  have  graduated  from 
the  High  School,  more  than  three  times  as  many 
as  had  graduated  previous  to  1864;  sixty-four  teachers 
have  graduated  from  the  Training  School. 

These  are  some  of  the  changes  in  the  Lawrence 
School  Department,  and  some  of  the  results  of  its 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  public  education  since  June 
9th,  1864,  the  date  of  the  election  of  the  present 
Superintendent.  And  for  that  kind  forbearance, 
active,  sympathy  and  generous  support  which  his 
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efforts  for  the  good  of  the  schools  have  uniformly 
received  from  the  present  and  past  members  of  this 
board,  and  from  present  and  past  teachers,  and  for 
that  courteous  treatment  which,  with  scarcely  a re- 
membered exception,  has  been  received  during  these 
years,  from  all  the  citizens  of  the  city  and  from  all 
the  pupils  in  the  schools,  the  gratitude  deserved  and 
felt  can  never  be  fully  expressed.  May  he  who 
shall  follow  be  more  wise  and  successful  in  his 
efforts  and  equally  fortunate  in  the  cooperation  and 
support  that  shall  be  given  him. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


G.  E.  HOOD 


Secretary  and  Sup' t of  Schools, 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1877. 


CALEB  SAUNDERS,  Mayor,  Chairman  ex-officio. 


WARD  ONE. 


WARD  FOUR. 


WM.  A.  BARRELL, 
GEO.  D.  CABOT. 


ALFRED  LANG, 

A.  L.  HOUGHTON. 


WARD  TWO. 


WARD  FIVE. 


F.  E.  CLARKE, 

P.  ARMINGTON. 


F.  T.  LANE, 
LEWIS  G.  HOLT. 


WARD  THREE. 


WARD  SIX. 


J.  P.  GILMORE, 
F.  M.  VIETOR. 


HIRAM  F.  MILLS, 
CHARLES  W.  FLINT. 


HARRISON  HUME, 

SECRETARY  AND  SUP’T  OF  SCHOOLS. 


TPIIRTY- FIRST 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

School  Committee 


OF  THE 


CITY  OF  LAWRENCE. 

1877. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS.; 

Geo.  S.  Merrill  dr*  Crocker,  Printers. 
1878. 


In  School  Committee,  ) 
Lawrence,  Dec.  27,  1877.  ) 

Voted,  That  the  Superintendent’s  Report  be  adopted  as  the  Report  of  the 
Board ; and  that  2,500  copies  of  the  same  be  printed  for  distribution. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


Lawrence,  Dec.  27,  1877. 

Gentlemeji  of  the  School  Committee : 

In  accordance  with  your  Rules  I have  the  honor  herewith 
to  present  my  First  Annual  Report. 

STIMMATIY  OF  STATISTICS. 

1.  POPULATION. 

Population  of  Lawrence,  by  the  State  Census,  1875,  . 

Estimated  present  population. 

Number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age.  May  1,  1877, 

Increase  for  the  year,  .... 

II.  SCHOOLS. 

1 High  School.  1 Training  School. 

3 Grammar  Schools.  4 Evening  Schools. 

14  Middle  and  Primar}"  Schools.  1 Evening  Drawing  School. 


III.  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

For  the  High  School,  .....  1 

School-rooms,  2 ; recitation  rooms,  4 ; halls,  1 ; seats,  238. 

For  the  Grammar  Schools,  .....  3 

School-rooms,  26  ; halls,  2 ; seats,  1373. 

For  the  Middle  and  Primary  Schools,  . . .14 

School-rooms,  47 ; recitation-rooms,  9 ; seats,  2478. 

For  the  Training  School,  .....  1 

School-rooms,  6 ; seats,  382. 


. 34,916 
. 36,000 

. 6088 
. 454 
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IV.  TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  School,  ....  7 

Male  teachers,  2 ; female  teachers,  5. 

Number  of  teacliers  in  Grammar  Schools,  . . 25 

Male  teachers,  2 ; female  teachers,  23. 

Number  of  teachers  in  Middle  and  Primaiy  Schools,  . 63 

Number  of  teachers  in  Training  School,  . .12 

Principals,  2 ; sub-teachers,  10. 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  Schools,  . . .35 

Male  teachers,  10  ; female  teachers,  25. 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  Drawing  School,  . . 2 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  Da^’  Schools,  including 

teacher  of  Music  and  teacher  of  Drawing,  . .107 

V.  PUPILS. 


*FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Whole  number  enrolled. 

5120 

5208 

Average  number  belonging. 

4055 

4109 

Average  dail}"  attendance. 

3669 

3823 

Per  cent,  of  attendance. 

90 

93 

Whole  number  of  absences. 

77,213 

57,070 

Number  not  absent  or  tardy,  . 

153 

420 

Number  in  Higli^  Grammar^  Training^ 

Middle  and 

Primary 

Schools. 

FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

High  School,  ... 

192 

220 

Grammar  Schools, 

1385 

1369 

Training  School,  ^ 

419 

437 

Middle  and  Primary  Schools, 

3124 

3182 

Total, 

5120 

5208 

♦The  first  term  ended  Jan.  26,  1877.  Second  term  June  29,  1877. 
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Number  in  High^  Grammar^  Training^  Middle  and  Primary 
Schools,  in  detail : 


FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

High,  . 

192 

220 

Oliver, 

924 

953 

Packard, 

230 

226 

Warren  Street, 

231 

190 

Training, 

419 

437 

Woodland  Street, 

160 

179 

Prospect  Street, 

162 

173 

Harrington, 

271 

265 

Newbury  Street, 

143 

163 

Methuen  Street, 

183 

170 

Amesbury  Street, 

234 

201 

Pine  Street, 

184 

177 

Cross  Street, 

259 

216 

Washington,  . 

261 

316 

Franklin  Street, 

375 

368 

Lowell  Street, 

200 

222 

Riverside, 

228 

254 

Saunders, 

328 

332 

Union  Street,  . 

136 

146 

Total, 

5120 

5208 

average 

MONTHLY 

enrollment. 

FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

High,  . 

179 

206 

Oliver, 

783 

810 

Packard, 

195 

190 

Warren  Street, 

193 

164 

Training, 

335 

319 

Woodland  Street, 

132 

133 

Carried  forward, 

1817 

1822 
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Brought  forward^  1817 

Prospect  Street,  . . . 123 

Harrington,  ....  221 

Newbuiy  Street,  . . . 116 

Methuen  Street,  . . . 127 

Amesbury  Street,  . . . .175 

Pine  Street,  . . . . 127 

Cross  Street,  . . . . 187 

Washington,  . . . . 185 

Franklin  Street,  . . . 223 

Lowell  Street,  . . . .159 

Riverside,  . . . . .181 

Saunders,  . . . . .312 

Union  Street,  . . . .102 

Total,  . . . 4055 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 

FIRST  TERM. 

High,  . . . . 174 

Oliver,  . . ...  . 744 

Packard,  .....  182 
Warren  Street,  . . . 181 

Training,  ....  303 

Woodland  Street,  . . . 125 

Prospect  Street,  . . . 115 

Harrington,  . . . . . 190 

Newbuiy  Street,  . . . 109 

Methuen  Street,  . . . 115 

Amesbuiy  Street,  . . . 151 

Pine  Street,  . . . . Ill 

Cross  Street,  . . . . 177 

Washington,  . . . . 162 


Carried  forward^  2839 


1822 

143 

206 

137 

124 

136 

128 

170 

240 

244 

167 

199 

275 

118 

4109 


SECOND  TERM. 
206 
773 
180 
156 
298 
123 
135 
186 
128 
114 
122 
114 
160 
218 

2913 
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Brought  forward^ 

2839 

2913 

Franklin  Street, 

207 

225 

Lowell  Street, 

137 

149 

Riverside, 

156 

181 

Saunders, 

237 

248 

Union  Street,  . 

93 

107 

Total, 

3,669 

3,823 

PER  CENT.  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


FIRST  TERM. 

SECOND  TERM. 

High,  . 

97 

97 

Oliver, 

95 

96 

Packard, 

91 

95 

Warren  Street, 

92 

94 

Training, 

90 

92 

Woodland  Street, 

90 

86 

Prospect  Street, 

90 

95 

Harrington, 

89 

92 

Newbuiy  Street, 

91 

92 

Methuen  Street, 

90 

91 

Amesbury  Street, 

92 

92 

Pine  Street, 

81 

86 

Cross  Street,  . 

93 

91 

Franklin  Street, 

91 

92 

Lowell  Street, 

91 

83 

Washington,  . 

87 

89 

Riverside, 

82 

89.5 

Saunders, 

82 

86 

Union  Street,  . 

. 

92 

88 
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REGULARITY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


Whole  number  of  absences  {half  days)  in 

FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM. 


950  1122 
7713  5947 
3416  1903 
3227  1682 
7287  4219 


High, 

Oliver, 

Packard, 

Warren  Street, 
Training, 
Woodland  Street, 
Prospect  Street, 
Harrington, 
Newbury  Street, 
Methuen  Street, 
Amesbury  Street, 
Pine  Street, 

Cross  Street,  . 
Washington, 
Franklin  Street, 
Lowell  Street, 
Riverside, 
Saunders, 

Union  Street,  . 

Total, 


2192 

2025 

2061 

1698 

4961 

4008 

1745 

1862 

2805 

1939 

5147 

2856 

3546 

2806 

2522 

2122 

5183 

4434 

3850 

3812 

4838 

3987 

5719 

3731 

7774 

5450 

2277 

2367 

7,213 

57,070 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  amount  of  expenditures  of  the  School  Department  for 
the  year  1876  was  ^62,639.48.  The  appropriation  for  1877  was 
$60,000. 

Paid  for  teachers’ salaries,  . . . $53,069.62 

“ “ fuel,  ....  3,162.67 

Miscellaneous,  ....  3,648.31 


$59,880.60 
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A reduction  was  made  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  first 
grade,  but  the  increase  of  pupils  required  additional  teachers, 
and  the  pay-roll  was  not  materi-ally  reduced. 

The  expenditure  for  books  for  indigent  pupils  has  been  large 
and  must  necessarily  be  so  the  coming  year.  The  amount 
of  school  material  required,  such  as  books  for  teachers,  maps, 
globes,  &c.,  was  large,  as  the  rooms  were  destitute  of  those 
much  needed  implements  for  school  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  so  large  an  expenditure  in  this  direction,  in  any  one  year, 
will  not  again  be  needed. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

By  the  foregoing  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of 
the  school  population  of  the  city,  for  the  year  ending  May  i, 
1877,  was  454.  This  is  a gratifying  fact,  as  the  last  census 
showed  a decrease  of  fourteen. 

By  a recent  act  of  the  Legislature  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
School  Committee  to  take,  or  cause  to  be  taken,  the  annual  cen- 
sus of  the  names  and  ages  of  all  persons  belonging  to  their  re- 
spective towns,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  and 
to  make  record  thereof.  This  duty  was  performed  by  the  Tru- 
ant Officer,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Committee.  The 
information  obtained  while  doing  this  has  greatly  aided  him  in 
the  performance  of  his  regular  duties.  The  increase  shows  that 
the  work  was  carefully  done. 

It  was  my  desire  and  intention  that  more  information  than 
is  required  by  law  should  be  obtained,  but  want  of  time  pre- 
vented. Blanks  were  prepared  for  obtaining  the  name,  age,  res- 
idence of  pupil,  name  of  parent,  to  what  school  belonging,  and 
if  employed,  where.  I recommend  that  the  next  census  be 
taken  on  these  blanks,  and  that  sufficient  help  be  given  the 
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Truant  Officers  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  Then  by  comparing 
the  census  register  and  school  registers,  we  shall  be  able  to  lo- 
cate every  person  of  school  age. 


ATTENDANCE. 

By  a preceding  table  you  will  perceive  that  for  the  term  end- 
ing Jan.  26,  1877,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  3669, 
there  were  77,213  absences.  No  return  was  made  of  tardiness, 
and  in  the  primary  schools  no  record  was  kept.  These  figures 
spoke  for  themselves,  and  showed  that  the  number  of  unneces- 
sary absences  was  very  large.  We  have  eneavored  to  correct 
this  evil  in  various  ways  ; also  that  of  tardiness.  Two  Tru- 
ant Officers  were  elected,  Mr.  George  W.  Dame  at  a salary  of 
fifty  dollars  per  month,  and  one  of  the  regular  police  force,  to 
serve  without  pay,  who,  of  course,  at  that  salary  did  not  serve 
at  all. 

After  the  election  of  the  Truant  Officers,  it  was  ascertained 
that  there  was  no  city  ordinance  under  which  arrests  could  be 
made.  By  direction  of  the  Committee  the  facts  were  laid  be- 
fore the  city  government,  and  the  passage  of  the  following  ord- 
inance secured,  viz.: 


Be  it  Ordained : 

Sec.  I.  Any  minor  child  residing  in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fifteen  years,  who  shall  be  guilty  of  being  an  habitual  truant,  or  of  wand- 
ering about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  the  city,  having  no  lawful  occupation 
or  business  ; not  attending  school,  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  or  instead  there- 
of may  be  committed  to  the  Industrial  School  in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  for  such  time, 
not  exceeding  two  years,  as  the  Justice  or  Court  having  jurisdiction  thereof  may  de- 
termine. 

Sec.  2.  The  Lawrence  Industrial  School  is  hereby  assigned  and  provided  as  an 
institution  for  instruction  and  suitable  place  for  the  confinement,  discipline  and  in- 
struction of  such  children. 

Sec.  3.  All  ordinances,  or  parts  of  ordinances,  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 
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Under  this  ordinance,  sixteen  boys  have  been  sentenced  to 
the  Industrial  School,  and  one  to  the  State  Reform  School.  In 
no  case,  however,  has  an  arrest  been  made  until  every  other  means 
failed  to  correct  the  fault.  And  in  every  instance  the  pupil  has 
exchanged  a home  in  name  for  one  in  reality.  Here  allow  me 
to  say  that  this  school  is  a very  important  part  of  our  system. 
Having  visited  it  frequently,  I am  covinced  that  it  is  an  admir- 
ably conducted  institution,  and  I hope  it  will  be  enlarged,  and 
its  usefulness  thereby  increased. 

The  daily  reports  of  the  Truant  Officer  show  that  he  has  made 
814  visits  to  schools,  investigated  890  cases  of  absence,  414  cases 
of  tardiness,  returned  183  children  to  school  from  the  streets,' 
made  40  arrests,  and  prosecuted  17  to  conviction. 

Another  means  adopted  to  secure  a better  attendance  is  to 
keep  a Roll  of  Honor  in  every  school,  containing  the  names  of 
those  who  are  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  which  is  made  a part  of 
this  report.  Little,  however,  would  have  been  accomplished  but 
for  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  teachers,  and  their  hearty  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Truant  Officer  and  school  authorities. 

The  figures  show  an  improved  attendance.  The  per  cent,  of 
attendance  for  the  term  ending  June  29,  1877,  was  93,  showing  a 
gain  over  the  preceding  term  of  3 per  cent.  The  number  of  ab- 
sences was  reducedfrom  77,213  to  57,070,  a gain  of  20,143.  The 
returns  of  the  present  term  show  a still  more  satisfactory  gain. 
The  number  of  absences  reported  for  September,  October  and 
November,  is  24,259,  half  the  number  of  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year.  The  average  per  cent,  of  attendance  for  the 
present  term  is  95.  Still  there  is  a chance  for  improvement. 
With  an  average  number  belonging  of  4180,  24,259  absences 
are  too  many  to  be  accounted  for  by  sickness  and  other  neces- 
sary causes.  Schools  are  not  established  with  any  expectation  of 
securing  perfect  attendance  ; but  good  attendance  should  and 
can  be  secured. 
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SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

No  new  school  houses  have  been  built  during  the  past  year, 
but  needed  improvements  have  been  made  in  those  that  we  now 
have.  In  several  rooms  the  old-fashioned  double  desks  have 
been  removed,  and  single  ones  put  in.  In  a number  of  Primary 
rooms  new  desks  have  been  supplied,  and  the  old  single  chairs 
removed.  Water  has  been  introduced  into  a number  of  the 
buildings,  and  all  are  now  supplied  that  can  be  reached  from 
the  city  pipes.  New  blackboards  have  been  made,  and  old  ones 
repainted.  The  High  and  Oliver  school  buildings  have  been 
furnished  with  gongs  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  classes. 
The  roof  of  the  Oliver  building  has  been  re-slated,  and  the 
fire  escape  rebuilt.  Many  other  improvements  and  repairs  have 
been  made,  too  unimportant  to  need  special  mention,  yet  they 
required  a large  share  of  my  time  and  attention. 

The  largest  expenditure  was  made  on  the  Cross  street  school 
house.  It  having  been  pronounced  unsafe,  three  of  the  walls 
were  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  Put  it  is  evident,  even  now,  that 
it  would  have  been  true  economy  to  have  built  a new  building 
on  the  lot,  as  more  room  for  pupils  is  needed  in  that  part  of  the 
city,  the  Franklin  school  house  being  insufficient  to  accommo- 
date all  the  pupils  in  that  vicinity.  A new  school  house  is  need- 
ed for  the  accommodation  of  pupils  living  East  of  Jackson 
street,  as  the  rooms  in  the  Prospect,  Harrington,  Newbury 
street  and  Methuen  street  buildings  are  crowded,  particularly 
the  rooms  containing  the  primary  classes,  three  having  more 
than  one  hundred  children  in  each,  and  another  ninety.  It  must 
be  evident  to  all  that  the  pupils  can  neither  do  good  work 
nor  enjoy  good  health  under  such  conditions. 

The  Pine  and  Amesbury  street  buildings  are  ill  adapted  to 
our  wants,  and  should  be  replaced  by  better  ones.  The  Lowell 
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street  Primary  building,  in  the  Western  part  of  the  city,  is  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  that  locality.  The  new  building,  at 
the  corner  of  Union  and  Andover  streets,  is  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, and  the  wings  provided  for  in  the  plan  should  be  built. 

I desire  to  call  your  attention  to  another  fact  in  reference  to 
these  old  buildings,  viz.:  That  we  can  have  no  regular  system  of 
grading  for  the  classes  that  occupy  them.  The  same  amount  of 
work  has  to  be  done  in  those  buildings,  in  two  rooms,  to  fit  the 
pupil  for  the  Grammar  school,  that  is  done  in  six  or  seven  in 
other  parts  of  the  city. 

The  High  school  building  is  insufficient  to  suitably  accom- 
modate the  pupils  at  present  belonging  to  the  school.  Until 
the  erection  of  the  present  building  the  growth  of  this  school 
was  slow,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  a steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  students.  In  1857  the  number  of  scholars 
was  74,  and  in  1867,  when  the  present  building  was  erected,  the 
school  numbered  only  82,  and  from  such  statistics  the  Com- 
mittee had  then  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  building 
vv^ould  not  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  school  for 
the  next  twenty  years. 

This  term  the  whole  number  of  pupils  is  230,  with  an  aver- 
age enrollment  of  223.  For  the  corresponding  term  of  last 
year,  the  whole  number  was  192,  with  an  average  enrollment  of 
180.  The  annual  average  increase  since  1868,  has  been  a little 
more  than  eleven  per  cent.  I see  no  reason  for  concluding  that 
the  number  of  pupils  will  not  continue  to  increase  in  like  ratio. 
By  keeping  the  senior  classes  of  the  Grammar  schools  from  ad- 
mission until  the  next  school  year,  we  have  temporarily  stemmed 
the  tide  flowing  towards  the  High  school,  and  have  thus,  for  the 
present,  changed  the  burden  to  the  Grammar  schools;  but  in  Sep- 
tember a double  class  will  be  ready  for  admission.  Where  then 
shall  we  find  room  for  the  next  125  applicants  for  admission  to 
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the  High  school  ? For  several  years  the  High  school  has  been 
troubled  by  this  lack  of  room,  and  still  the  number  of  its  pupils 
increases.  It  seems  evident  that  the  most  feasible  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  enlarge  the  High  school  building.  There  is 
room  enough  in  the  lot  to  allow  an  extension  to  the  building  on 
the  North  side.  The  two  stairways  could  then  be  moved  to 
the  addition  proposed,  and  the  room  now  occupied  by  the  stair- 
ways, Superintendent’s  office.  School  Committee  room,  and  oth- 
er sub-divisions  of  the  first  floor,  would  give  space  for  two  larg- 
er rooms,  suitable  for  school  rooms,  and  two  recitation  rooms. 
The  proposed  addition  should  be  large  enough  to  contain,  be- 
sides the  stairways,  additional  recitation  rooms,  a chemical  lab- 
oratory, and  one  or  more  school  rooms.  For  no  extension  or 
alteration  will  be  economical  or  desirable  that  does  not  provide 
for  a school  rapidly  increasing  in  number.  Without  going 
further  into  details,  I think  some  such  plan  will  be  found  eco- 
nomical and  practicable. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  the  want  of  more  and  better  ac- 
commodations for  our  pupils,  I am  well  aware  that  it  is  a time 
of  financial  depression,  and  that  every  expenditure  will,  and 
should  be  closely  scrutinized.  We  must,  however,  provide  for 
the  instruction  of  all  children  of  school  age.  The  increase 
of  456  in  number  over  the  previous  year  accounts  for  the  de- 
mand for  more  room  in  some  sections  of  the  city.  With  some 
of  the  buildings  mentioned,  we  may  be  able  to  get  along  for  a 
time  ; with  others,  notably  the  High  school  building,  the  de- 
mand for  enlargement  seems  to  be  imperative.  Whatever  is 
done,  should  be  well  done,  as  a make-shift  policy  in  the  man- 
agement of  schools  is  not  more  profitable  than  in  other 
things.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  our  want  of  proper 
school  accommodations  is  so  great  at  the  present  time.  If, 
however,  we  intend  to  spend  to  advantage  the  thousands  and 
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tens  of  thousands  pf  dollars  appropriated  for  schools,  these 
wants  must  be  supplied  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

Whatever  can  be  done  to  make  the  buildings  we  now  have 
more  comfortable  should  be  done. 

The  matter  of  ventilation  is  in  charge  of  a sub-committee  : 
Messrs.  Mills,  Lang,  and  the  Superintendent,  who  report  as 
follows  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee  : 

The  sub-committee  to  'svliom  was  referred,  with  full  powers,  the 
subject  of  ventilation  of  school  houses,  have  examined  nearly  all  of 
the  school  houses  of  the  city,  and  find  but  few  in  which  the  members 
of  this  Board  would  risk  their  own  or  their  childrens’  health. 

Several,  heated  113’  stoves,  had  no  means  for  the  ingress  of  fresh 
air  ; and  some  with  none,  and  others  with  meagre  outlets  for  the  neces- 
saiy  and  unnecessaiy  impurities  with  which  the  air  of  the  room  was 
contaminated  by  eighty  to  one  hundred  occupants.  In  some  of  these, 
though  the  windows  were  open  at  the  top,  to  an  extent  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  children  sitting  under  them,  the  air  was  thick  with  im- 
purity, so  that  after  a short  visit,  the  taste  thereof  remained  in  the 
mouth  through  miles  of  riding  in  the  fresh  air. 

Others,  heated  by  hot  air,  have  outlet  flues  at  the.  top  of  the  room 
nearly  over  the  hot  air  register ; which  flues,  if  open,  convev  the  hot 
air  directl}’  out  without  warming  or  ventilating  other  parts  of  the 
room.  To  warm  the  room,  the  ventilator  must  be  closed  ; to  ventil- 
ate the  room,  the  heat  must  be  wasted,  and  success  does  not  attend 
either  effort.  Another,  and  most  common  method  is  to  bring  the  hot 
air  in  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  conduct  it  out  through  flues  from 
top  of  the  other  end  ; the  result  is  a column  of  hot  air  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  room,  spreads  over  the  ceiling  and  goes  out,  wasting  its 
heat  in  the  outer  air,  and  leaving  the  children  below  without  heat, 
and  without  change  of  air.  In  order  to  heat  the  room,  the  outlet 
flues  must  be  nearly  closed.  But  under  no  circumstances  can  the 
room  be  properl}^  ventilated. 

This  condition  of  wasting  so  large  an  amount  of  heated  air, 
while  the  children  remained  cold,  was,  we  learn,  so  marked  in  the 
East  room  in  the  Manchester  street  school  house  last  year  that,  in 
order  to  warm  it,  one  of  the  outlet  flues  was  continued  down  to  the 
floor,  and  its  inlet  removed  from  the  top  of  the  room  to  near  the 
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floor,  vvlieii  it  was  found  to  be  comfortably  warm,  and  quite  well  ven- 
tilated. This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  ventilation  that  we  have 
found  in  any  of  the  school  buildings.  But  even  here  the  flue  reach- 
ing to  the  floor  is  not  sufricientl3’  large,  and  much  heat  is  still  wast- 
ed through  the  upper  outlet. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  speak  further  of  the  methods  of  ventilation 
now  in  operation  in  our  school  houses,  except  to  sa^’that  in  the  best 
of  them  the  teachers  find  it  necessaiy  to  depend,  in  large  measure, 
upon  opening  the  windows,  with  constant  danger  to  the  children. 

Upon  considering  our  duties  under  our  instructions  from  the  gener- 
al Committee,  we  recognize  that  the  general  Committee  can  not  dele- 
gate to  us,  powers  which  the}"  do  not  possess  ; and  being  uncertain 
how  far  we  are  authorized  to  remodel  existing  school  houses,  we  have 
limited  our  plans  to  “work  to  be  done  in  rendering  school  houses  suit- 
able for  scholars  to  remain  in  them  during  school  hours  without  in- 
jury to  health keeping  clearly  within  the  ground  covered  b}^  the 
statute  requiring  the  School  Committee,  when  the  town  does  not 
otherwise  direct,  to  provide  “ fuel  and  all  other  things  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  the  scholars  in  the  school  houses.” 

The  work  ordered  by  your  Committee  consits  of  making  entrance 
flues  for  fresh  air,  and  making  or  enlarging  outlet  flues  in  twenty 
rooms  of  nine  school  houses,  and  in  bringing  flues  to  the  floor  in  two 
others. 

Where  rooms  are  warmed  by  a stove  the  entrance  flue  is  made  to 
surround  a part  of  the  stove,  so  that  the  air  comes  into  the  room 
warmed,  and  distributes  the  heat  from  that  side  of  the  stove  through- 
out the  room.  Where  the  rooms  are  warmed  b}"  hot  air,  inlet  flues 
are  made  b}"  constructing  a wooden  box  from  the  top  of  one  window 
on  each  side  of  the  house  to  the  ceiling  directly  above,  having  an 
opening  the  full  width  of  the  window,  and  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
wide,  depending  upon  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  room,  and 
spreading,  as  it  rises,  delivering  its  air  against  the  ceiling,  but  nearly 
parallel  therewith,  in  a broad  and  thin  la3"er. 

The  principal  outlets  are  made  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room 
from  the  inlet  flues,  and  near  the  floor  ; a smaller  outlet  being  made 
near  the  top  of  the  room,  to  be  open  when  the  room  is  too  warm. 

This  arrangement  will  supply  a sufficient  quanit}"  of  fresh  air  with- 
out dangerous  drafts,  and  enable  the  rooms  to  be  well  ventilated 
whenever  the  temperature  out  of  doors  is  twent}'  degrees  lower  than 
that  within  the  room,  or  than  that  in  the  outlet  flue.  But  there  are 
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da3’S  when  there  is  not  so  great  a difference  in  temperature,  in  which 
neither  this  arrangement,  nor  aii}^  other  depending  upon^ difference  of 
temperature,  will  ventilate  the  room.  In  such  cases  power  must  be 
applied,  and  the  cheapest  and  simplest  form  in  which  it  can  be  ap- 
plied is  to  run  a gas  pipe  to  the  bottom  of  the  outlet  flue,  and  burn 
there,  within  the  flue,  lined  for  a height  of  two  feet  with  baked  clay, 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet  of  gas  an  hour  during  the  school  session. 

The  arrangements  made  and  the  work  ordered  b}"  3’our  Committee 
thus  far,  are  intended  to  cover  only  the  immediate  necessities  of  pro- 
viding suitable  air  during  the  cold  seasons  in  those  buildings  where 
the  health  of  the  children  imperativeh^  demands  it.  We  see  need 
of  improvement  in  these,  as  in  all  other  school  houses  of  the  city,  to 
adapt  them  to  the  conditions  of  mild  weather,  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  suggested  ; but  these  improvements,  veiy  desirable,  but  not  im- 
mediatel}^  necessaiy,  we  leave  to  the  order  of  the  Board. 

B3’  order  of  the  Sub-Committee, 

HIRAM  F.  MILLS,  Chairman, 

Lawrence,  Sept.  27,  1877. 


TEACHERS. 

We  may  build  elegant  and  commodious  school  houses,  furn- 
ish them  with  all  the  modern  appliances,  lay  out  courses  of 
study,  change  text-books  and  methods  of  instruction’,  but  all  to 
no  purpose  if  the  live,  earnest,  enthusiastic  teacher,  “ the  soul 
which  inspires  the  whole  educational  fabric  with  life  and  ener- 
gy” be  wanting.  If  we  would  have  the  best  of  schools,  we 
must  have  the  best  of  teachers.  Those  who  can  do  more  than 
“ keep  ” school  ; who  can  govern  by  other  means  than  by  force  ; 
in  whose  rooms  can  be  found  bright,  smiling,  eager  faces, 
“ where  life,  animation,  and  gaiet}'  usurp  the  weary  stolidity  of 
dull  endurance.”  Teachers  who  have  the  power  to  draw  out — 
educate  the  mind  ; to  inspire  it  with  a love  of  knowledge ; 
and  who  have  not  only  the  power, but  the  inclination,  to  aid  the 
pupil  in  building  up  true  character.  The  value  of  such  teach- 
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ers  to  a community  cannot  be  measured  by  any  money  stand- 
ard. 

The  duty  then  of  selecting  and  promoting  teachers  becomes 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  can  only  be  properly  performed 
by  avoiding  all  favoritism,  sympathy,  and  all  the  influences  that 
usually  affect  the  selection  of  public  servants.  The  only  ques- 
tion should  be,  is  she  a true  teacher,  or  has  she  the  ability  to 
become  one  ? If  we  have  them  at  home,  by  all  means  let  us 
retain  them  ; if  not,  let  us  seek  them  elsewhere. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  Training  schools,  “ which 
are  established  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  special  training  to 
those  who  desire  to  teach.”  If  such  schools  are  to  be  relied 
on  to  furnish  teachers,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  make  them 
profitable.  Those  attending  them  should  do  something  more 
than  simply  act  as  sub-teachers  to  fit  primary  scholars  for  promo- 
tion. The  principals  should  devote  at  least  a part  of  their  time 
to  the  training  class.  Other  methods  of  teaching  should  be 
studied,  besides  the  one  used  in  that  particular  school.  If  any  of 
the  class  are  found  deficient  in  elementary  studies  they  should 
be  obliged  to  perfect  themselves  in  those  studies.  The  school 
should  be  furnished  with  educational  works,  and  a course  of 
reading  marked  out  for  the  class.  They  should  be  subjected  to 
examination  during  the  year,  and  should  daily  hold  conversa- 
tions with  the  principal  concerning  their  work  with  pupils, 
“ talking  of  the  life  of  childhood,  striving  to  anaylize  its  facul- 
ties, and  comprehend  its  wants.” 

As  many  of  these  schools  are  now  conducted,  the  training 
class  learn  only  one  method  of  teaching.  If  the  discipline 
of  the  training  school  is  arbitrary  and  severe,  then  the  disci- 
pline of  all  the  schools  in  the  city,  where  its  graduates  are 
found,  is  the  same.  And  the  opposite  is  true.  If  arithme- 
tic, object  lessons,  spelling  or  any  subject  taught,  is  a hobby 
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at  the  Training  school,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a hobby  with  its 
graduates.  I commend  the  whole  matter  to  your  serious  con- 
sideration, with  a view  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  own 
school,  by  making  its  principals  something  more  than  primary 
teachers,  or  of  providing  our  schools  with  trained  teachers  in 
other  ways. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

Some  one  has  said  that  “ children  think  until  they  enter  the 
primary  school,  and  then  they  cease  to  do  so.”  To  realize  that 
there  is  truth  in  this  assertion,  one  has  but  to  spend  a few  mo- 
ments in  a school  where  the  children  are  mere  machines,  and  wit- 
ness the  lifeless,  soulless  work,  called  instruction,  and  observe 
the  “perfect  order”  of  the  school.  Little  children,  by  the  na- 
ture God  has  given  them,  full  of  life,  restless,  frolicsome,  glee- 
some,  mischievous,  are  seated  at  desks,  commanded  to  keep  per- 
fectly quiet  and  study  ; and  if  by  reason  of  actual  bodily  agony 
they  violate  the  command,  are  punished.  Weeks  and  months 
are  spent  in  memorizing  letters  and  stuffing  with  words  entirely 
without  meaning  to  them.  The  result  is,  that  instead  of  be- 
coming earnest  seekers  after  knowledge,  bubbling  over  with  life 
and  mental  activity,  they  are  converted  into  mere  machines, 
“performing  their  tasks  under  duress,  and  anxiously  awaiting 
the  command  to  “ pass.” 

Educators  alive  to  the  defects  in  the  instruction  and  discipline 
of  our  primary  schools,  are  striving  to  make  a radical  change. 
They  demand  that  children  shall  be  dealt  with  as  children,  nat- 
urally and  humanely  ; that  they  shall  be  under  less  restraint, 
the  discipline  being  “ a quiet  firmness  that  insures  obedience  ; 
that  the  unreserved  confidence  and  regard  the  child  gives 
at  once  to  its  teacher  shall  not  be  abused  ; that  the  tasks  shall 
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be  short  to  avoid  weariness  and  flagging  of  interest  ; that 
formal  rote-work  shall  be  avoided.  Finally,  all  shall  be  done 
with  a view  to  a healthy  development  of  the  germs  of  capacity 
and  power,  and  the  cultivation  of  love  of  school. 

To  secure  a reforni  in  our  own  primary  schools,  I have  encour- 
aged the  teachers  to  improve  the  appearance  of  their  rooms  with 
pictures,  flowering  plants,  etc.,  that  the  child’s  school  home  may 
be  a pleasant  one.  Several  rooms  have  been  supplied  with  ta- 
bles on  which  are  blocks,  colored  sticks  and  other  things  to 
amuse  and  instruct,  which  are  used  as  a change  from  the  regular 
work, — for  all  are  busy  with  slate  and  pencil,  writing,  copying, 
drawing,  or  working  upon  numbers.  Frequent  language  lessons 
are  given,  with  the  aid  of  pictures,  and  in  all  recitations  the 
the  little  ones  gather  about  the  teacher,  earnest  and  attentive. 
Long  and  wearisome  tasks  are  avoided.  The  result  is,  the 
children  are  easily  managed,  mentally  active,  and  delighted  with 
their  work.  Those  teachers  who  are  striving  to  learn  better 
methods  for  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  little  ones 
are  meeting  with  good  success,  and  those  who  are  not  should 
give  way  to  those  who  will. 

READING. 

The  complaint  is  general  throughout  the  country  that  read- 
ing has  been  taught  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  with  unsatis- 
factory results.  Go  where  you  will,  and  ask  the  scholars  to 
read  at  sight,  and  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  unable  to  do 
so  intelligently,  or  even  intelligibly.  Occasionally  you  will  find 
a class  that  has  been  drilled  on  a few  selections,  displaying 
fine  elocutionary  powers  ; but  ask  them  to  read  something 
that  they  have  not  read,  and  mark  the  mortifying  failure.  Gen- 
erally speaking  the  system  of  instruction  has  been  at  fault. 
The  child  begins  his  school  life  by  learning  the  letters  of  the 
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alphabet  without  regard  to  their  sounds  or  use  in  forming- 
words  ; or  he  begins  by  memorizing  words  without  any  regard 
to  their  meaning.  Then  the  “ First  ” of  a “ Series  of  Readers  ” 
is  put  into  his  hands,  and  a certain  number  of  lessons  assigned 
for  the  term.  To  the  child  there  is  nothing  new  or  attractive 
about  these  lessons,  because  he  has  heard  them  read  and  re- 
read, backwards  and  forwards,  by  those  who  have  preceeded  him. 
After  this  book  has  been  memorized,  the  “ Second  ” is  put  into 
his  hands,  and  the  process  repeated,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  his 
school  life.  If  he  becomes  a good  reader  it  is  not  the  work  of 
the  schools. 

Those  who  have  noted  carefully  the  defects  in  the  present 
system,  have  ascertained  that  teachers  have  not  followed  the  nat- 
ural method  by  which  the  little  child  acquires  knowledge,  viz.: 
by  seeing  the  thing  first,  and  then  learning  its  name.  That 
they  have  failed  to  observe  that  the  child  must  read  the  thought 
before  he  can  repeat  the  words  ; that  the  power  of  comprehen- 
sion must  precede  the  power  of  expression.  They  have  also 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  child’s  curiosity,  consequently 
have  supplied  him  with  nothing  to  be  curious  about.  It  will  be 
well  for  him  “ when  educators  shall  have  learned  to  sit  at 
nature’s  feet,  and  make  Mental  Curiosity  the  genial  spur  to 
the  reading  lesson,  by  supplying  fresh,  attractive  material  at 
frequent  intervals,  then  the  reading  lesson  of  the  schools  will 
become  an  elastic  power  instead  of  a spiritless  formality.” 

By  the  method  of  teaching  now  pursued  in  our  schools,  we 
hope  to  secure  intelligent  reading,  “the  key  that  unlocks  the 
world’s  storehouse  of  knowledge.”  Upon  it  depends  the  child’s 
future  improvement,  his  usefulness  as  a citizen,  and  his  ability 
to  perform  properly  the  duties  of  citizenship.  We  begin  by 
writing  on  the  blackboard  the  names  of  familiar  objects.  The 
child’s  attention  is  first  called  to  the  object,  then  to  the  word 
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that  names  it,  and  he  is  asked  to  sound  and  call  it.  This  word 
is  then  combined  with  others,  and  a sentence  formed.  He  is 
aided  in  his  comprehension  of  the  sentence  by  the  interroga- 
tives  Who  } Whose  ? Which  ? What  kind  ? How  many  ? 
When  ? Why  ? etc.,  for  “ these  are  the  magic  wands  by  means 
of  which  the  teacher  touches  the  mind  of  the  pupil  and  rouses 
it  to  reflection  and  activity.”  After  weeks  of  this  drill  the 
“ First  Reader”  is  given  him,  and,  by  conversation  and  explana- 
tion, he  is  made  familiar  with  the  subject  matter  of  each  lesson, 
and  reads  it  at  sight.  He  is  enabled  to  do  this  by  having  all 
the  difficult  words  of  the  lesson  written  on  the  blackboards  ex- 
plained to  him,  and  then  required  to  copy  and  put  them  into 
sentences.  As  he  reads  a lesson,  generally  but  once,  conse- 
quently he  always  has  something  fresh  and  attractive  which  ex- 
cites his  interest  and  curiosity.  After  several  “ First  Readers  ” 
have  been  completed,  the  child  is  ready  for  the  “ Second,”  or  per- 
haps the  “ Nursery.”  The  same  method  is  pursued  with  the 
“ Second  ” as  with  the  “ First.”  The  child  is  taught  to  look  for 
the  thought,  as  that  must  be  mastered  before  the  reading  can  be 
made  expressive.  With  your  consent  I have  purchased  several 
sets  of  readers,  which  are  passed  from  school  to  school  ; and  by 
using  the  books  purchased  for  the  evening  schools,  have  been 
enabled  to  introduce  this  method  with  success.  I am  fully  con- 
vinced that  we  shall  save  by  this  method  a very  large  part  of 
the  time  usually  devoted  to  reading,  with  better  results.  Should 
the  city  government  authorize  the  Committee  to  purchase  all 
the  books,  the  grammar  grades  could  then  have  the  benefit  of 
such  books  as  “ The  Story  of  Our  Country,”  by  Mrs.  Munroe  ; 
“ The  Boys  of  ’76,”  by  Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  thus  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  history,  as  well  as  becoming  good  readers. 

I have  thus  far  spoken  of  what  is  being  done  to  teach  our  pu- 
pils how  to  read.  I am  convinced  that  it  is  the  duty  of  educa- 
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tors  to  go  farther,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  direct  the  reading 
of  the  children  and  youth  in  our  schools.  Acting  upon  this 
conviction,  and  animated  with  a desire  to  awaken  a deeper  in- 
terest in  this  matter,  I have  prepared,  with  the  aid  of  the  teach- 
ers and  others,  a list  of  books  likely  to  interest  the  pupils  of  the 
different  grades.  Following  the  practice  and  suggestions  of  the 
accomplished  Superintendent  of  the  Cambridge  Schools,  the 
pupils  will  be  advised  to  read  the  books  named  in  the  list,  and 
will  then  be  requested  to  write  what  they  think  about  them  in 
the  form  of  compositions. 

I hope  that  at  some  time  in  the  near  future  we  shall  extend 
our  work  still  further  in  this  direction.  I would  assign,  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  to  pupils  in  the  first  and  second  grades  of  the 
Grammar  schools,  and  to  pupils  in  the  High  school,  books  to  be 
read,  and  would  examine  them,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  in 
those  books.  By  so  doing,  I believe  that  an  amount  of  knowl- 
edge would  be  gained,  and  a taste  for  good  reading  acquired, 
that  would  be  of  priceless  value.  And  “ a taste  for  good  read- 
ing, once  acquired,  will  last  for  life  ; will  be  available  every 
day  and  almost  every  hour,  and  will  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on  ; 
will  so  occupy  the  time  of  the  young,  as  to  rob  temptation  of 

half  its  power,  by  stealing  more  than  half  its  opportunities  ; 

will  give  a keener  zest  to  every  pure  enjoyment ; will  be  a 

refuge  and  a solace  in  adversity  ; will  spread  from  man  to  man, 

and  from  family  to  family  ; and,  finally,  will  not  perish  with  the 
individual,  but  descend  from  the  fathers  unto  the  children  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generations.” 

THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Very  frequently  during  recitations  we  hear  scholars  say,  “ I 
know  but  I cannot  express  it.”  If  this  is  true,  it  shows  plainly 
that  the  scholar’s  vocabulary  is  limited,  and  his  knowledge  of 
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his  own  language  defective.  But  generally  this  is  not  true. 
The  scholar  does  not  know,  having  only  a vague,  misty  idea  of 
the  subject.  He  does  not  understand  the  language  of  the  text- 
book, and  no  definite  idea  is  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  the  words 
he  uses.  Of  what  use  is  it  for  him  to  attempt  to  tell  about  “the 
curvature  of  the  earth’s  surface,”  or  of  its  “ apparent  motion,” 
if  the  words  “ curvature  ” and  “ apparent  ” are  as  Greek  to  him  ? 
Of  what  use  to  attempt  to  define  “a  co-ordinate  conjunction,  a 
copulative,  or  adversative,  or  alternative  clause,”  if  these  words 
convey  no  ideas  to  his  mind.  It  has  been  well  said,  “ let  an  un- 
prejudiced observer  go  into  one  and  another  of  the  better  class 
of  schools  in  favored  localities,  and  passing  through  their  as- 
cending grades  in  succession,  to  the  very  highest,  patiently 
test  how  far  the  scholars  have  been  trained  to  associate  words 
with  ideas.  First,  let  him  hear  them  recite  in  their  various 
studies,  which  very  likely  they  will  do  remarkably  well.  .Let 
him  listen  while  they  state  principles,  rehearse  definitions,  nar- 
rate facts,  read  selections.  Then  let  him  select  at  random, 
words  and  phrases  from  among  those  which  they  have  just  been 
employing  in  their  recitatoins,  and  ascertain  what  mental  con- 
ceptions they  symbolize  ; what  ideas  they  convey  to  the  scholar’s 
minds.  Let  this  be  a patient,  discriminating,  thorough  transac- 
tion. And  what  will  he  find. ^ If  he  has  been  accustomed  to  join 
unreflectingly  in  the  plaudits  bestowed  so  freely  and  exultingly  on 
the  public  schools,  he  will  be  as  mortified  as  he  is  amazed.  He 
will  find  that,  with  quite  a large  number  of  the  scholars,  many 
of  the  words  evidently  convey  no  definite  ideas  at  all.  They 
will  prove  to  have  been  memorized  words,  and  nothing  more. 
With  another  class,  the  conceptions  will  be  evidently  so  vague, 
so  defective,  or  so  untrue,  as  to  be  obstacles  rather  than  helps  to 
real  culture;  and  few,  comparatively,  will  exhibit  those  correct 
and  well  defined  ideas  which  show  that  they  have  wedded  words 
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to  thoughts,  and  made  them  active  instruments  of  the  mind. 

“Again,  let  him  measure  the  ability  of  graduates  of  the  average 
public  school  to  express  themselves  with  care  and  correctness 
in  speech,  or  with  the  pen.  Let  him  subject  them  to  that  cru- 
cial test  of  education,  as  to  which  failure  makes  vast  stores  of 
intelligence  comparatively  worthless,  and  the  long-protracted 
discipline  of  study  a profitless  endeavor ; and  how  will  they  be 
found  Nothing  oftener  or  more  keenly  points  the  sarcasm  of 
the  enemies  of  popular  education  than  the  blundering  crudities, 
the  awkward  infelicities  and  the  stammering  poverty  of  the 
speech  of  the  masses  of  the  people;  and  these  disqualifications 
are  immeasurably  amplified  as  soon  as  they  attempt  to  write. 
And  what  do  such  failures  indicate,  if  not  a very  defective  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  language  ? ” * 

I have  said  that  our  pupils  cannot  express  themselves  clearly. 
It  is  also  true  that  they  cannot  express  themselves  correctly. 
And  yet  much  time  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  English 
grammar,  which  is  supposed  to  teach  them  to  speak  and  write 
the  language  correctly.  In  our  own  schools  technical  grammar 
is  well  taught,  and  with  the  poorest  results,  as.  can  be  shown  by 
the  oral  and  written  examinations  of  the  pupils,  and  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  teachers.  And  such  is  the  experience  of  other 
schools,  and  the  testimony  of  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in 
school  work.  There  are  various  causes  why  this  study  fails  to 
do  its  work,  chief  among  which  is,  that  the  whole  thing  has 
been  made  a matter  of  dead  forms,  which  are  learned  as  a task, 
and  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible. 

What  then  can  be  done  to  remedy  these  defects  ? I answer, 
by  making  language  the  important  study  of  the  course.  Let  the 
child  be  taught  from  the  beginning  to  associate  ideas  with 
words.  Let  the  teacher  begin  with  familiar  conversations  with 
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the  little  ones  about  things  of  which  they  know  something. 
As  pictures  are  always  a source  of  delight  to  children,  then  let 
them  write  and  talk  about  them.  Let  them  recite  maxims  and 
verses.  Let  them  begin  as  soon  as  possible  to  write  sentences 
and  compositions.  Let  them  write  letters  descriptive  of  things 
they  have  seen.  Let  dictation  exercises  be  required.  Let  them 
memorize  and  recite  choice  selections  in  poetry  and  prose.  Let 
them  read  the  best  books,  and  write  what  they  think  about  them. 
Let  essays  and  discussions  be  encouraged  in  the  higher  grades. 
Who  can  doubt  but  the  results  of  such  training  will  be  more 
beneficial  than  can  be  derived  from  the  most  critical  knowledge 
of  “ analysis  and  parsing.”  We  have  entered  upon  the  work  in 
accordance  with  this  plan,  and  upon  the  teachers  depends  its 
success.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  schools  are  composed  of 
various  nationalities  can  we  overestimate  the  importance  of  this 
study  ? 

MUSIC  AND  DRAWING. 

Mr.  Wm.  W.  Keays  continues  as  instructor  of  Music,  being 
now  employed  two  days  instead  of  one,  as  heretofore.  Mr. 
Keays  possesses  the  faculty  of  engaging  the  attention  and  ex- 
citing the  interest  of  his  pupils,  and  under  his  baton  the  music 
lesson  is  a pleasure.  The  interest  manifested,  and  the  work 
done  by  the  High  school  is  especially  gratifying.  Mr.  Keays  re- 
ports the  Grammar  and  lower  grades  as  doing  well,  and  making 
good  progress. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Rice,  teacher  of.  Drawing,  having  resigned,  the 
vacancy  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Colby  of  the 
Boston  Normal  Art  School.  Mr.  Colby  is  working  systematic- 
ally and  with  zeal.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  teacher  of 
drawing  in  the  High  school,  he  assigns  the  daily  work  for  all 
the  schools,  makes  frequent  visits  for  inspection,  criticism  and 
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suggestion.  He  also  meets  the  teachers  once  a week  for  in- 
struction. Time  will  determine  the  results  of  his  system  and 
labor. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Four  of  these  schools  were  opened  Monday  evening,  Oct.  i6th. 
One  in  the  Grammar  school  building,  for  girls  ; one  in  the  Pack- 
ard school  building,  for  men,  boys  and  girls  ; one  in  the  Battery 
building,  on  Haverhill  street,  for  men  and  boys;  and  one  at  the 
room  of  the  Arlington  Christian  Association,  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  school  at  the  Battery  building  was  so  large  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  divide  it.  The  men  were  assigned  three  eve- 
nings a week,  and  the  boys  two,  alternately.  The  boys’  school 
is  in  charge  of  Mr.  P.  P.  Simmons,  sub-master  of  the  High 
school,  with  twelve  assistants,  and  opened  with  an  attendance 
of  165.  The  school  for  men  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Agnes  D. 
McKay,  with  twelve  assistants,  and  had  an  attendance  at  the 
beginning  of  114. 

Miss  C.  A.  Brassill  has  charge  of  the  Girls’  school,  with  fif- 
teen assistants.  Number  registered,  248. 

At  the  South  side  a new  school  was  opened,  at  the  Pack- 
ard school  building,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Shute, 
Principal  of  the  Packard  school,  with  twelve  assistants.  There 
were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  67  men,  55  boys  and 
53  girls. 

The  proposition  made  by  the  Christian  Association  of  the 
Arlington  Mills,  to  provide  a room  for  the  evening  school,  warm 
and  light  it,  if  the  Comjnittee  would  provide  teachers,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  a school  opened,  with  an  attendance  of  86.  Miss 
Nancy  Cushman  in  charge,  with  six  assistants. 

In  all  these  schools  up  to  the  present  time,  a good  degree  of 
interest  has  been  manifested,  and  the  attendance  satisfactory. 
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As  an  incentive  to  regular  attendance  and  faithful  work,  I an- 
nounced to  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  that  at  its 
close,  I would  give  each  one  a certificate  of  regular  attendance, 
and  good  behavior,  who  should  be  entitled  to  it,  and  by  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  agents  of  the  various  mills,  persons  holding 
those  certificates  will  be  favorably  considered  when  applying  for 
labor. 

In  a manufacturing  city  like  ours.  Evening  schools  should  be 
made  a very  important  part  of  the  school  system.  They  bene- 
fit a class  of  persons  too  old  to  go  to  day  schools,  and  who,  feel- 
ing a need  of  an  education,  work  with  a will  while  in^school,  and 
accomplish  much  in  a short  time.  They  benefit  another  and 
younger  class,  who,  during  the  day,  are  employed  in  the  mills 
and  elsewhere.  These  find  in  the  Evening  school  an  opportu- 
nity for  instruction.  But  the  class  most  important  to  reach,  is 
that  from  which  come  the  “hoodlums”  of  a city.  The  experi- 
ence of  other  cities,  especially  during  the  past  season,  warns  us 
that  we  should  leave  nothing  undone  to  elevate  this  class. 
These  schools  can  be  made  the  means  of  great  good  to  the 
laboring  people.  I therefore  recommend  that  they  be  made  a 
part  of  the  system,  opening  in  September  and  closing  in  June, 
with  the  other  schools,  and  that  a part  of  the  teaching  force  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  these  schools  only,  having 
no  connection  with  the  Day  schools.  Well  classified,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  them  would  be  but  little  more  than  at  present. 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Upon  examination  of  the  reports  of  my  predecessor,  I found 
that  the  attention  of  the  School  Committee  had  been  called  fre- 
quently to  this  subject.  That  in  1874,  an  ordinance  was  pre- 
sented to  the  City  Government  authorizing  the  Committee  to 
furnish  the  books  in  accordance  with  law,  but  it  was  not  adopt- 
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ed.  During  the  past  year  the  matter  has  again  been  presented 
with  like  result.  Believing  as  I do  that  nothing  can  be  done 
that  will  be  so  beneficial  to  our  schools  as  to  adopt  this  system, 
I again  urge  you  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  I take  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  you  the  testimony  of  the  Superintendents  of  two 
manufacturing  cities  which  have  a population  like  our  own,  viz.: 
Lewiston,  Maine,  and  Fall  River,  Mass. 

The  former  Superintendent  of  Lewiston  writes  as  follows  : — 

Office  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  ) 
Portland,  Dec.  12,  1877.  S 

31y  Dear  3Ir.  Hume : 

In  repl}'  to  your  note  making  inquiries  respecting  the  working  of 
the  free  text  book  sj^stem  under  m3"  superintendence  in  Lewiston, 
Maine,  I beg  leave  to  sa}" : 

1.  We  furnished  text  books,  and  every  other  needed 'appliance, 
free  to  our  schools  in  Lewiston  for  five  3"ears,  this  being  the  sixth. 

2.  The  plan  has  proved  veiy  popular  there  ; no  one,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, making  any  objection  to  it. 

3.  The  first  cost  of  school  books  being  to  the  Citj"  about  three- 
fifths  the  cost  to  citizens. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  the  books  are  used  until  worn  out,  and  no  books 
lost  b}"  exchanges,  the  cost  is  in  these  wa3"s  still -further  greatl}^  di- 
minished. 

5.  The  books  are  much  better  used  when  owned  b}"  the  Cit}’  than 
when  owned  b}"  individuals  ; this  saves  in  cost,  and  far  more  in  mor- 
als. 

6.  A great  deal  of  school  time  is  saved  to  all  the  pupils,  especial- 
I3"  to  the  poor,  wFo  need  this  saving  most. 

7.  The  cost  of  school  books  is,  including  all  grades,  about  seventy- 
five  cents  annually;  the  cost  for  books,  slates,  stationery,  etc., 
about  $1.00  per  pupil  per  year,  on  average  attendance. 

Yours  trul}", 

THOMAS  TASK,  Superintendent. 
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The  Superintendent  at  Fall  River,  writes  as  follows  : 

Office,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  ) 
Fall  River,  Dec.  13th,  1877.  J 

Supt.  II.  Hume., 

Dear  Sir: — Your  note  of  the  10th  is  before  me,  making  inquiries 
about  “ freq  text  books.”  We  like  the  plan  veiy  much,  and  lam 
not  aware  of  a single  person  in  the  cit}"  that  \vould  be  willing  to  go 
back  to  the  old  S3’stem  if  he  could.  It  is  certainly  a step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  advantages  are, 

1.  The  cost  is  less. 

2.  Every  scholar  has  all  the  articles  needed. 

3.  The  books  last  longer.  This  ma}^  seem  paradoxical,  neverthe- 
less it  is  true. 

4.  Eveiy  scholar,  rich  or  poor  stands  on  the  same  plane. 

5.  Every  scholar  is  provided  on  the  first  day  of  each  term  with 
all  the  appliances  he  needs.  This  3^ou  will  regard  of  great  value. 

6.  Schools  cannot  be  called  “ free  ” until  this  plan  is  adopted. 
The  arguments  used  in  favor  of  cities  providing  school  houses,  teach- 
ers and  apparatus,  can  be  used  in  favor  of  free  text-books  with  equal 
force. 

Veiy  trul}", 

Wm.  CONNELL,  Jr. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  High 
school,  was  built,  the  school  numbered  82 ; to-day  it  numbers 
230.  While  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  city 
has  increased  about  fifty-one  per  cent.,  the  High  school  has  in- 
creased more  than  three  times  as  much.  Good  evidence  that 
this  school  has  been  steadily  growing  in  favor  with  the  people ; 
that  they  realize  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  more  than  an 
elementary  education  for  their  children ; that  they  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  those  who,  under  the  pretence  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  tax-payer,  would  abolish  our  high  schools. 
Good  evidence  also,  that  they  do  not  propose  to  disregard  the 
precepts  and  practice  of  the  fathers,  who  founded  our  institu- 
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tions,  not  on  birth  or  wealth,  but  on  character;  who  estab- 
lished schools,  which  having  kept  pace  with  the  age,  have 
become  our  present  High  schools.  They  are  the  Peoples’  Col- 
leges, and  any  attempt  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  advantages 
derived  from  them,  springs  from  a desire  to  build  up  an  aristoc- 
racy of  learning  and  wealth,  that  would  sustain  great  schools 
and  a great  University,  where  the  poor  man’s  son  could  never  en- 
ter. In  the  high  schools  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  are  up- 
on equal  terms.  The  poor  boy  here  learns  that  every  avenue 
to  distinction  is  open  to  him,  and  the  child  of  affluence  learns 
that  the  accident  of  wealth  by  no  means  renders  him  superior. 
These  schools  are  not  only  an  advantage,  but  a necessity  to  a 
democratic  republic. 

With  those  who  believe  that  they  are  not  so  conducted  as  to 
answer  the  great  end  for  which  they  were  established — to  give 
all  their  pupils  the  training  that  will  fit  them  for  the  work  of 
life — I am  in  sympathy.  If,  as  I have  said,  they  are  the  peo- 
ple’s colleges,  their  work  should  be  for  the  many,  and  not  the 
few.  The  best  efforts  of  their  teachers  should  not  be  put  forth 
to  prepare  a few  boys  for  those  institutions,  which  require  more 
work  to  be  done  outside  their  walls  than  inside,  but  “ the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number”  should  be  the  ruling  idea. 

From  what  course  of  study  the  training  of  which  I have 
spoken  shall  be  derived,  is  a question  upon  which  there  are  va- 
rious opinions,  and,  generally,  the  broadest  view  is  not  taken. 
The  scientist  says  that  it  can  but  be  obtained  by  the  study  of 
the  sciences.  Those  who  delight  in  classic  lore  say,  that  from 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  that  training  must  come. 
The  mathematician  tells  us  that  genuine  mental  discipline 
comes  but  from  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences.  And,  generally, 
the  judgment  is  warped  by  the  peculiar  calling  of  the  individual 
expressing  an  opinion. 
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I do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
but  will  say  that  I believe  that  any  study  thoroughly  and  con- 
scientiously pursued  will  impart  discipline  to  a growing  mind. 
And  any  study  otherwise  pursued  is  time  worse  than  wasted, 
since  it  engenders  habits  which  in  after  life  may  prove  the  ruin 
of  the  scholar.  The  world  does  not  demand  Latin,  Chemistry, 
or  Geometry,  but  the  training  derived  from  the  thought  and 
care  which-  must  be  given  to  these  studies.  And  if  our  aim  is 
to  make  thoughtful,  well-trained  men  and  women,  then  those 
studies  demanding  the  most  thought  are  the  best  suited  to  our 
purpose. 

Courses  of  study  for  the  schools  have  not  been  marked  out 
with  a view  to  thorough  training,  but  with  a desire  to  afford 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  information,  to  have  the  pupils 
“know  something  of  everything;”  to  give  them  “a  view  of  the 
great  region  of  human  knowledge  as  from  a mountain  top;” 
and  the  view  has  been  so  cursory  as  to  leave  no  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  mind,  and  instead  of  “ knowing  something  of  every- 
thing,” the  opposite  has  often  proved  true.  Let  me  enumerate 
what  is  generally  found  in  the  curriculum  of  a high  school. 
In  the  department  of  language:  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
and  English,  (embracing  Compositions,  Rhetoric  and  Literature.) 
In  Mathematics  : Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonome- 
try and  Surveying.  And  in  the  third  class  of  studies  we  find. 
History,  Music,  Drawing,  Physical  Geography,  Astronomy, 
Physiology,  Geology,  Botany,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Natural  History,  Book-keeping,  Science  of  Government,  Elocu- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  Political  Economy,  and  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy.  This  is  the  work  laid  out  for  four  years,  generally 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen.  It  is  rightly  called  a “cramming 
process.” 
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It  will  be  said  “ no  scholar  is  required  or  expected  to  take  all 
these  studies.”  Not  all,  still,  classes  are  formed  in  all  of  them, 
and  the  time  for  recitation  is  so  short  that  the  results  in  knowl- 
edge, and  discipline  of  mind,  are  very  unsatisfactory. 

Will  it  not  be  better  to  attempt  less,  and  do  thoroughly  and 
well  that  which  we  attempt  ? To  one  thing,  however,  all  must 
agree — that  whatever  else  is  done,  the  study  of  the  English 
language  should  never  be  omitted.  The  choice  of  other  lan- 
guages can  well  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  teacher  and  parent. 

To  conform  to  this  idea  in  our  own  school,  a course  of  study 
has  been  established  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  take  Latin.  This  course  should  become  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  our  High  school.  It  should  be  a progres- 
sive continuance  of  the  work  of  the  Grammar  school.  Physical 
Geography  supplementing  general  Geography;  the  History  of 
England,  from  whence  come  our  laws  and  customs,  succeeding 
our  own;  Book-Keeping  following  Arithmetic,  and  that  study 
which  should  have  the  first  place  in  every  high  school  curric- 
ulum— English  Language  and  Literature — should  be  continued. 


CONCL  US  ION, 

My  time  and  attention  during  the  past  year  has  been  given 
largely  to  the  Primary  and  Middle  schools,  for  to  these  we  must 
look  for  the  foundation  of  all  success  in  the  pupil’s  school  life. 
Accuracy  at  the  beginning  secures  accuracy  in  all  that  follows. 
Neglect  at  the  beginning  will  be  felt  throughout  the  child’s 
school  career.  I am  convinced  that  too  little  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  Primary  schools,  resulting  in  a seeming  necessity 
of  making  up  the' loss  by  cramming”  in  the  higher  grades  to 
satisfy  the  popular  idea — to  have  pupils  learn  a little  of  every- 
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thing.  We  have  moved  in  a certain  direction  for  a long  time, 
and  the  results  are  not  satisfactory;  let  us  change  our  course 
Gentlemen:  I have  endeavored  to  perform  the  duties  of  my 
position  conscientiously,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 
For  your  hearty  co-operation  in  the  performance  of  those  duties, 
and  for  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  you  have 
ever  treated  me,  I thank  you. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRISON  HUME, 


Siipt.  of  Schools. 
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NAMES  AND  LOCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


HORACE  E.  BARTLETT, 
PARKER  P.  SIMMONS, 
MARY  A.  NEWELL, 
EMILY  G.  WETHERBEE, 


SCHOOL. 

ALICE  BIRTWELL, 

ADA  LEAR, 

KATHARINE  O’KEEFFE. 


HIGH 


PARK  S.  WARREN, 

MARY  E.  COOK, 
CHARLOTTE  M.  TAYLOR, 
EMILY  J.  DANFORTH, 
ANNA  W.  MORRISON, 
HANNAH  TARBELL, 

C.  A.  HOWE, 

MATTIE  C.  PAUL, 
CYNTHIA  HAWLEY, 


EDWARD  P.  SHUTE, 

JULIA  P.  TOMPKINS, 
CATHERINE  A.  BRASSILL, 


OLIVER  SCHOOL. 

MARIA  H.  FRIEND, 
CALISTA  Z.  KIDDER, 
ABBIE  A.  SMITH, 
ALICE  L.  LANMAN, 
MARY  A.  DURGIN, 
EMMA  J.  WOOD, 
ALICE  E.  LINNIKEN, 
ELLEN  L.  REED, 
MYRA  PUTNAM. 

PACKARD  SCHOOL. 

HATTIE  M.  DOANE, 
SARAH  C.  HERVEY, 
IDA  E.  MATTHEWS. 


WARREN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

SARAH  E.  TORREY,  ANNIE  A.  REED, 

LOUISA  J.  WOOD,  L.  E.  HEMINGWAY. 

ADELAIDE  FISHER, 


TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

CLARA  LEAR,  SARAH  L.  GALLISON. 

FANNIE  A.  REED, 


WOODLAND  STREET  SCHOOL. 

L.  GEORGIA  MITCHELL,  ELIZABETH  B.  HOPKINS. 

MARCIA  PACKARD, 
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PROSPECT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

GEORGIA  PATTERSON,  FANNIE  STRATTON, 

MARY  R.  S.  COLLINS,  FANNIE  R.  LAMPREY. 

HARRINGTON  SCHOOL. 

HANNAH  L.  COLE,  ETTA  J.  CRAIG, 

SUSAN  C.  MORRISON,  EMILY  D.  GAGE. 

MARY  A.  HAMILTON, 


NEWBURY  STREET  SCHOOL. 

AGNES  D.  McKAY,  REBECCA  M.  TOZIER. 

JOSEPHINE  CUxMMINGS, 

METHUEN  STREET  SCHOOL, 

LYUIA  P.  STEVENS,  LESLIE  DANA, 

APHIA  C.  EASTMAN,  LIZZIE  FOSTER. 


AMESBURY  STREET  SCHOOL. 

MARY  L.  FIELDING,  ELLEN  G.  MCDONALD, 

ALICE  S.  REED,  HATTIE  STOKES. 


PINE  STREET  SCHOOL. 

EMMA  A.  STEPHENS,  CLARA  J.  FOOTE, 

ELLEN  E.  DURRELL,  ANNIE  E.  DAVIS. 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

PAMELIA  J.  LADD,  ELIZABETH  SWEENEY, 

FRANCES  A.  MERRILL,  ANNIE  BALLOCH. 

MARY  A.  DAME, 


L.  J.  FAULKNER, 
ADA  J.  LLOYD, 


CROSS  STREET  SCHOOL. 

ISABEL  H.  PRATT, 
ISABEL  M.  BROWNING. 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

ANNA  L.  ABBOTT,  MARTHA  E.  FOOTE, 

HELEN  M.  BEAN,  HATTIE  CARR. 

MAGGIE  T.  McCarthy, 


LOWELL  STREET  SCHOOL. 

SARAH  J.  BIRTWELL,  CHARLOTTE  M.  FROST, 

FLORENCE  GRIFFIN,  MARY  E.  STEVENS. 


RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL. 


MARY  D.  TORREY, 
CARRIE  E.  EMERSON, 


ELIZABETH  M.  FARNUM, 
ALICE  M.  RICKER. 
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MARTHA  A.  DOYLE, 
ANNIE  D.  NEWMAN, 
MARY  E.  STEVENS. 


SAUNDERS  SCHOOL. 

CLARA  A.  EASTMAN, 
EVA  M.  MATTHEWS, 
ISABEL  F.  SPINNEY. 


UNION  STREET  SCHOOL. 

SUSIE  J.  COLBY,  NELLIE  L.  STODDARD. 

BELLE  J.  PLUMMER, 


Teacher  of  Drawing. — E.  C.  COLBY. 


Teacher  of  Music.— WILLIAM  W.  KEAYS. 


Sub-Teachers  now  in  the  Training  School. 

EVA  JACKSON,  HATTIE  P.  STEVENS, 

NELLIE  P.  STOKES,  E.  MAY  NORCROSS, 

HATTIE  P.  POORE,  HATTIE  COLLINS, 

FANNIE  P.  TRUE,  DORA  HEROLD. 

LIZZIE  AUSTIN, 
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OF  THE 


L^WRE^^CE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


MONDAY,  JULY  2,  1877. 


QProc^rcimmc 


PIANO— Priests’ March,  from  “Athaliah.” 

Miss  A.  M.  Fisher  and  Geo.  W.  Currier. 


Mendelssohn, 


HYMN— 


“Our  Heavenly  Father,  hear 
The  prayer  we  offer  now.” 


ORIGINAL  DECLAMATION— Models. 

F.  J.  Bradley. 

COMPOSITION — Exaggeration. 

Miss  Collins. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  MARCH — “Welcome,  sweet  hour  of  song.” 


Veazie. 


Accompanist,  Annie  S.  Kent.son. 

ORIGINAL  DECLAMATION— Mind  and  Muscle. 

G.  H.  Eaton. 

COMPOSITION— Umbrellas. 

Miss  Richardson. 

TRIO — “ Down  in  the  Dewy  Dell.”  .....  Smart. 


Misses  Larrabee,  Nokcross  and  Jackson, 


TOPIC— Milton. 


Girls  of  the  Graduating  Class. 


CHORUS  from  “DonMunio.” 


' Buck. 


“In  gladsome  chorus  singing.” 
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ORIGINAL  DECLAMATION — The  Relation  of  Condition  to  Character. 

L.  J.  Bridgman. 

COMPOSITION— Ideal  Life. 

Miss  Briggs. 

DUET  AND  CHORUS  from  “ Hymn  of  Praise.”  . . Mendelssohn. 

“ I waited  for  the  Lord.” 

Solos  by  Misses  Richardson  and  Norcross. 

COMPOSITION— Wanted. 

Miss  Dow. 

COMPOSITION— A Plea  for  Zantippe. 

Miss  Foster. 

SOLO  AND  CHORUS— The  Image  of  the  Rose.  . . . Reichardt. 

“ While  thro’  a peaceful  valley  straying.” 

Solo  by  Miss  Dana. 

DISCUSSION — The  Choice  of  a Profession. 

Boys  of  the  Graduating  Class. 

GLEE — The  Red  Cross  Knight.  .....  Callcott. 

“Blow,  warder,  blow  thy  sounding  horn.” 

CLASS  HISTORY- 

MISS  Robinson. 

ORIGINAL  DECLAMATION— The  Cost  of  Ignorance. 

C.  W.  Birtwell. 

HYMN — “Abide  with  me.”  ......  Mofik. 

COTsTFERR-INGt  TOIPLOM  AS. 

PARTING  SONG. 

Words  by  Etta  S.  and  Harriet  A.  Newton. 

Music  by  Geo.  W.  Currier. 

Accompanist^  Frances  E.  Lofthus. 

In  the  west  the  sun  is  sinking. 

Softly  falls  its  golden  light. 

Tinting  all  the  clouds  wdth  crimson 
As  it  passes  from  our  sight. 

So  fond  mem’ries,  like  the  sunlight. 

Gild  the  shadows  o’er  the  heart,  ' 

As  the  last  of  school-days  ending. 

Brings  the  hour  when  we  must  part. 
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In  enchanted  fields  we’ve  wandered 
With  companions  loved  so  well  ; — 
Time,  who  passed  on  unseen  pinions, 
Comes,  alas  I to  break  the  spell. 
Entering  now  the  unknown  future. 

Where  our  paths  of  life  divide. 

Trust  we  that  our  falt’ring  footsteps 
God,  in  ways  of  peace,  may  guide. 

Classmates,  may  the  seeds  of  knowledge. 
Teachings  careful,  wise  and  true. 

Bring  forth  fruits  in  earnest  living 

While  life’s  journey  we  pass  through  ; 
And  beyond  the  sunset’s  portals. 

When  on  earth  our  work  is  done, 

May  we  all  be  reunited. 

Round  the  great  Jehovah’s  throne. 


GRADUATES. 


FOUR  YEARS  COURSE : 

LEWIS  JESSE  BRIDGMAN. 


THREE  YEARS  COURSE: 


DAVID  CAVENDER  ANNAN, 
WALDO  EMERSON  AYER, 
CHARLES  WESLEY  BIRTWELL, 
FRANK  JOSHUA  BRADLEY, 
SAMUEL  CHANDLER, 

ROBERT  COIT, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CURRIER, 
EDMUND  TENNEY  DAVIS, 
GEORGE  HERBERT  EATON, 
CHARLES  FRANCIS  GILBERT, 
ALBERT  MARTIN  GLASS, 

JOHN  JOSEPH  GRIFFIN, 

EDWARD  PAYSON  KIMBALL, 
GEORGE  BRAINARD  PARSONS, 
LAWRENCE  ALOYSIUS  QUINN, 
CLEON  JOSIAH  SAWYER, 

JOHN  LEAR  SEVERANCE, 
HERBERT  FRANCIS  WHITTIER, 
EVERETT  YEAW, 


EVA  MARIA  BRIGGS, 

HATTIE  BELL  COLLINS, 

HARRIET  SANDERS  DOW, 
NELLIE  JUNIBELLE  DREW, 
ANNIE  MORSE  FISHER, 

LIZZIE  WALDO  FOSTER, 
ELIZABETH  ANN  HARDING, 
FRANCES  ELNORA  LOFTHUS, 
MARY  LIZETTE  NELSON, 

ETTA  STUART  NEWTON, 
HARRIET  ALMY  NEWTON, 

LUCY  ABBIE  RICHARDSON, 
HENRIETTA  FRANCIS  RICKER, 
MATTIE  FRANCIS  ROBINSON, 
HATTIE  PERMELIA  STEVENS, 
SARAH  ELIZA  WEBSTER, 

MARY  CHARLOTTE  WHITEHEAD. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1878. 


Hon.  JAMES  R.  SIMPSON,  Mayor,  Chairman  Ex-Officio. 
F.  E.  CLARKE,  Vice-Chairman. 

WARD  ONE.  WARD  FOUR. 


HORATIO  G.  HERRICK, 
A.  L.  HOUGHTON. 


WILLIAM  A.  BARRELL, 
GEORGE  D.  CABOT. 

WARD  TWO. 

F.  E.  CLARKE, 

P.  ARMINGTON. 

WARD  THREE. 

J.  P.  GILMORE, 

D.  A.  SULLIVAN. 


WARD  FIVE. 

F.  T.  LANE, 

LEWIS  G.  HOLT. 

WARD  SIX. 

HIRAM  F.  MILLS, 
CHARLES  W.  FLINT. 


HARRISON  HUME, 

Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  FOR  1877. 


Hon.  CALEB  SAUNDERS,  Mayor,  Chairman  Ex-Officio. 
F.  E.  CLARKE,  Vice-Chairman. 


WARD  ONE. 

WILLIAM  A.  BARRELL, 
GEORGE  D.  CABOT. 

WARD  TWO. 

F.  E.  CLARKE, 

P.  ARMINGTON. 

WARD  THREE. 

J.  P.  GILMORE, 

F.  M.  VIETOR. 


WARD  FOUR, 

ALFRED  LANG, 

A.  L.  HOUGHTON. 

WARD  FIVE. 

F.  T.  LANE, 

LEWIS  G.  HOLT. 

WARD  SIX. 

HIRAM  F.  MILLS, 
CHARLES  W.  FLINT. 


HARRISON  HUME, 

Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR. 


SCHOLARS  NEITHER  ABSENT  NOR  TARDY  FOR  THE  TERM 
ENDING  JUNE  29,  1877. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Alice  Armington, 

Mabel  A.  Kidder, 

D.  C.  Annan, 

F.  E.  Loftus, 

C.  W.  Birtwell, 

B.  McDonald, 

J.  C.  Bowker, 

Mary  Moulton, 

Mildred  Burleigh, 

Etta  Newton, 

Nettie  S.  Buck, 

A.  Pendleton, 

R.  Coit, 

Alice  M.  Peakes, 

E.  B.  Chase, 

Annie  M.  Philbrick, 

E.  W.  Clark, 

Sadie  E.  Prescott, 

A.  Colby, 

W.  L.  Reed, 

F.  Coggswell, 

C.  M.  Rutter, 

Ellen  A.  Call, 

C.  F.  Sargent, 

Ethel  R.  Clarke, 

C.  E.  Spalding, 

Alice  M.  Currier, 

Annie  0.  Saunders, 

S.  Dane, 

Maggie  Stuart, 

T.  R.  Dean, 

Maiy  R.  Spalding. 

C.  F.  Dow, 

0.  H.  Stowell, 

H.  Dow, 

M.  Stuart, 

Hattie  M.  Ellis, 

Nellie  L.  Toye, 

Carrie  B.  Emerson, 

W.  H.  Tewksbuiy, 

Hattie  E.  Emerson, 

M.  y.  Yeaw, 

A.  M.  Fisher, 

J.  P.  Woodbuiy, 

A.  M.  Glass, 

Mary  E.  Webster, 

G.  W.  Glass, 

S.  E.  Webster, 

R.  Green, 

M.  C.  Whitehead, 

E. 

Cora  Whittier. 
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OLIVER  ORAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Florence  A.  Aldred, 
Alex.  Adler, 

INIinnie  E.  A3Tey, 
Horace  Andrews, 
Bertha  Abbott, 
Nellie  Asble}", 

B^’ron  Armstrong, 
Lizzie  Arthur, 
Florence  Birtwell, 
Carlyle  Boothman, 
Nancie  Barrett, 
Maud  L.  Brown, 
John  T.  Beauland, 
Maggie  Batterbe.rr}^ 
Miriam  a Blanchard, 
Fred  Beal, 
Archibald  Brown, 
Thomas  Britton, 
Asenath  Babb, 
Jennie  S.  Barrell, 
James  Bolduc, 
Minnie  F.  Belcher, 
Thomas  Barry, 
Annie  A.  Carr, 
Robt.  Castle, 
William  C3T, 

Albert  J.  Conch, 
Albert  B.  Collison, 
Smith  W.  Carter, 
Peter  Cox, 

Benjamin  Carter, 
John  Canning, 
Theresa  Crilley, 
Michael  Connors, 
Susie  Carter, 

Kate  Conroy, 

Annie  A.  Clark, 
Milton  W.  Currier, 


Fannie  Cummings, 
Louis  Currier, 

Guy  I.  Colby, 

Jesse  Chandler, 
Minnie  F.  Craig, 
Almon  Couch, 

Elmer  Chandler, 
Byron  E.  Crowell, 
Burnett  N.  Dow, 
Daniel  Dale3", 

James  Donahue, 
Mary  J.  Dale3", 

Maiy  A.  Emerson, 
John  Emeiy, 

Joseph  H.  Emeiy, 
Sarah  L.  French, 
Chas.  Frost, 

Hattie  Faror, 

Maiy  E.  Fisher, 
Frank  H.  Furlong, 
Harr3^  S.  Freeman, 
John  Fitzsimmons, 
Nellie  Frost, 

Aim  ah  H.  Fosdick, 
Rosella  Fitzgerald, 
Herbert  Foster, 
Edward  Feene3", 
John  W.  France, 
William  T.  Gourley, 
Rachel  Gower, 

Annie  Garvin, 
Eames  Gillen, 

Ida  Geer, 

George  Goldthwaite, 
Florence  B.  Hall, 
Addie  G.  Hoyt, 

John  H.  Hunter, 
Patrick  Hannon, 
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Lewis  A.  Ila^'den, 
Bertha  Harris, 

Julia  Ilennessy, 
Frank  Hayden, 

John  J.  Hayes, 
Lizzie  F.  Henness}", 
Cora  Hilton, 

Annie  Hutchinson, 
Albert  Hall, 

Henry  Harrison, 
Jessie  Hendric, 
Willie  J.  Herron, 
Emma  B.  Josselyn, 
Annie  Judge, 

Ida  G.  Kincaid, 
Nellie  Kennedy, 
James  Lord, 

Frank  Larabee, 
Hatton  Langshaw, 
Asrnes  M.  Lawrence, 
Chas.  A.  Leach, 
Wm.  Lord, 

Gertie  E.  Lawrence, 
Patrick  McNult3^, 
Wm.  H.  Martin, 
AYm.  Morris, 

Kattie  L.  Mannin, 
Mary  jMoolie, 
Edward  L.  Merrick, 
Jerr}’  Mahone^^ 

Geo.  Marquardt, 
Geo.  Merrill, 

Edward  E.  McClure, 
John  J.  McCarty, 
Annie  McDuffie, 
Clarence  McDuffie, 
Cornelius  Murph}", 
Mary  L.  McCaule}^ 
Annie  Murray, 

James  McAvoy, 


Isabel  E.  Messer, 
Maggie  Marrin, 

L3*man  T.  Noble, 

Etta  Nowell, 

Herbert  Noble, 

Atwood  C.  Nash, 
Albion  J.  Nowell, 
Patrick  O’Keefe, 
Charles  Pickles, 

Frank  Provost, 

Annie  Pingree, 

Hattie  E.  Palmer, 
Chas.  J.  Pillsbur3', 
Frank  S.  Provost, 
Estelle  Peave3’, 

Frank  Paul, 

Eames  F.  Quimb3", 
Geo.  H.  Riley, 

Hattie  B.  Robinson, 
Edgar  S.  Rideout, 

Geo.  Smith, 

Edith  St.  L.  Saunders. 
Kingsbury  Sanborn, 
Lizzie  Sexton, 

Fred  H.  Schaake, 
Martha  Sargent, 

Frank  Stevens, 

Chas.  Schonland, 

Jas.  E.  Shulee, 

Jas.  E.  Simpson, 

John  Shirley, 

Flora  Sanborn, 

Gertie  E.  Truell, 
Eirma  A.  Tarbox, 

Wm.  Thornton, 

Henry  Vogel, 

Bennie  W.  Ward, 

Fred  Whitehead, 

Lillie  J.  Wilkinson, 
Lillie  C.  West, 
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William  Whitehead, 

Edward  Wilder, 

Willie  West, 

Ethelbert  Wood 

Lulu  Washburn, 

Geo.  Wilson, 

Ella  Wardwell, 

Susie  Worswick, 

PACKABD 

SCHOOL. 

Jeriy  Carey, 

Chas.  A.  Pillsbury, 

Helen  E.  Corneau, 

Estelle  Ra}", 

Mabel  Cole, 

Sadie  Robinson, 

John  S.  Cole, 

Lizzie  Sidebottom, 

Ella  Dean, 

Ida  Sargent, 

Lizzie  Evans, 

Mary  Stevens, 

Charles  Farnham, 

Emma  Stevens, 

Annie  Flint, 

Emily  Sidebottom, 

Chas.  Harndon, 

Maggie  Scanlon, 

Willie  Hutches, 

Geo.  F.  Saunders, 

Benj.  F.  Hutches, 

Michael  Sullivan, 

Lizzie  Lawson, 

Edward  S.  Woodhead 

Ella  Walsh. 

WARREN  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Emily  Brown, 

Nellie  B.  Giles, 

Sarah  J.  Barrett, 

Josiah  R.  Howe, 

Mary  J.  Benson, 

James  S.  Kaurrowitz, 

Chas.  H.  Clark, 

Geo.  F.  Lightfoot, 

Carrie  E.  Collins, 

Arthur  G.  McCluer, 

Hattie  Chadwick, 

Hiram  L.  Miller, 

Edward  E.  Caufy, 

Mary  E.  McManus, 

Geo.  0.  Cook, 

Frank  A.  Mellen, 

Charles  A.  Carr, 

John  T.  Miller, 

Harriet  A.  Collard, 

Herbert  S.  Nowell, 

Henry  J.  Furneaux, 

Hattie  S.  Smith, 

Annie  B.  Foster, 

Frank  E.  Snow, 

Minnie  E.  Gregg, 

L.  Bertie  Stevens, 

Priscilla  Gardner, 

Etta  A.  Speak, 

Fred.  E.  Williams. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Albert  Adams, 
Julia  Barrett, 
Robert  Henderson, 
Augusta  Keleher, 


John  Kelley, 
Philip  O’Connell, 
Michael  O’Brien, 
Patrick  T worn  a}’. 


WOODLAND  STREET  SCHOOL. 


James  H.  Castle, 
S3’lvester  S.  Cleveland, 
John  Connell3% 

Helen  M.  Church, 
Annie  P.  Dearborn, 
Alice  M.  Dennison, 
Hulda  Feistal, 

William  D.  Forrest, 
Alice  M.  Horner, 


James  H.  Horner, 
Edward  A.  Hosmer, 
David  B.  Morehouse, 
Mattie  McCragen, 
Maria  McCormick, 
John  E.  Noble, 
William  H.  Pearson, 
Alonzo  Rhodes. 


PROSPECT  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Grade  Bariy, 
Bertie  Carter, 
Thomas  Conners, 
Lydia  Greenwood, 
David  H3Tle, 

Fred  Mann, 


John  O’Neil, 
Eddie  O’Neil, 
Paul  Richwagen, 
Ernest  Werk, 
William  Werk. 


HARRINGTON  SCHOOL, 


Joseph  Carr, 
James  F.  Carter, 
Minnie  Carr, 
George  Dietel, 
Annie  Gack, 


Thomas  McGregor, 
Luke  McNult3’, 
Alice  Ward  man, 
Bernard  Wefers. 
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NEWBURY  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Mary  Barry, 

Annie  R.  Blanchard, 
Hattie  Butterworth, 
Clara  Binns, 
Hamilton  Barrie, 
Alvina  Dettrick, 
John  Gilchrist, 
Maggie  Gilchrist, 


Mamie  Hutchins, 
Georgianna  Kilgore, 
Isabella  Neil, 

Peter  Smith, 
William  Skilling, 
Alice  Smith, 

Emma  Thompson. 


METHUEN  STREET  SCHOOL. 
Dora  Dunham,  Lillian  Nudd, 

Ernest  Frost,  Robert  Rifford, 

John  Garvin,  Mary  Toomey, 

Maiy  King,  Ella  Quinn. 


AMES  BUR 
Vina  Bennett, 

Bertie  Colb3\ 

Eliza  Durand, 

Mar}"  Fenton, 

Annie  Fuller, 


STREET  SCHOOL. 
Maud  Hunkins, 
Linda  Morse, 
John  McCart}", 
Ellie  Weston, 
George  Ward. 


PINE  STREET  SCHOOL.  ' 
James  Donavan,  Thomas  Ganl}'. 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 


Mary  Buck, 
Josephine  Coburn, 
Katie  Dale}", 
Frank  Fitzgerald, 


Mary  Gee, 

Jessie  Kinlock, 
Forrester  McDonald, 
Jennie  Shattuck. 


CROSS  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Angie  Alexander, 
Joseph  Barret, 
George  Brown, 
Martha  Coupe, 
Dillie  Campbell, 
Julia  Coan, 

Walter  Danforth, 
Stephen  Flanagan, 


Mary  Holt, 

Hannah  Hinchcliffe, 
Hattie  Hodgdon, 
Marion  Howard, 
Mina  Martin, 

Joseph  Robinson, 
Grace  Truel, 
Herbert  Wardwell. 
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FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 


Annie  McGibbon, 
James  McRobbie, 
James  MeSweeney, 


Mary  Tardie, 

Ida  Phelps, 

Eugene  Woodbury. 


LOWELL  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Lawrence  Adamson,  Mary  Ganett, 

George  Bradshaw,  Mary  Jones, 

Alice  McCluer. 


RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL. 


Hannah  Adamson, 
Annie  Brown, 
Elizabeth  A.  Brown, 
James  H.  Bundrett, 
John  W.  Blythe, 
Fred  Bundrett, 

Mary  Cragin, 

Annie  Entwistle, 


Augusta  W.  Horn, 
James  W.  Hardacre, 
Albert  E.  Heniy, 

J.  Eddie  Kneeland, 
Alice  Lawton, 

Wm.  R.  Pedrick,  Jr. 
William  Rhubotham, 
Frank  Thomley. 


SAUNDERS  SCHOOL. 


Carrie  Beals, 
Hany  Beals, 
Thomas  Barcroft, 
Ethel  Dane, 

John  Hurley, 


Timoth}^  McCarthy, 
Dennis  O’Reagan, 
Abbie  Ra}-, 

George  Thompson, 
Richard  Shea. 


UNION  STREET  SCHOOL. 


Jerr}’  Fenton, 
Joseph  Guilfoyle, 
Thomas  Guilfoj'le, 
Frank  Hughes, 


Maiy  Hughes, 
Florence  McCart}^ 
Myra  B.  Stevens, 
Willis  Sargent. 


